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4 
Can you tell me where has hid her 
Pretty Maid July? 
I would swear one day ago 
She passed by, 
I would swear that I do know 
The blue bliss of her eye: 
“Tarry, maid, maid,’ I bid her; 
But she hastened by. 
Do you know where she has hid her, 
Maid July? 


Yet in truth it needs must be 
The flight of her is old; 
Yet in truth it needs must be, 
For her nest, the earth, is cold. 
No more in the pooled Even 
Wade her rosy feet, 
Dawn-flakes no more plash from them 
To poppies ’mid the wheat. 


She has muddied the day’s oozes 
With her petulant feet; 

Scared the clouds that floated, 
As sea-birds they were, 

Slow on the coerule 
Lulls of the air, 

Lulled on the luminous 
Levels of air: 

She has chidden in a pet 
All her stars from her; 

Now they wander loose and sigh 
Through the turbid blue, 

Now they wander, weep, and cry— 
Yea, and I too— 

“Where are you, sweet July, 
Where are you?”’ 


Who hath beheld her footprints, 
Or the pathway she goes? 

Tell me, wind, tell me, wheat, 
Which of you knows? 
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Sleeps she swathed in the flushed Arctic 
Night of the Rose? 

Or lie her limbs like Alp-glow 
On the lily’s snows? 

Gales that are all-visitant, 
Find the runaway; 

And for him who findeth her 
(I do charge you say) 

I will throw largesse of broom’ 
Of this summer’s mintage, 

I will broach a honey-bag 
Of the bee’s best vintage. 


Breezes, wheat, flowers sweet, 
None of them knows! 
How then shall we lure her back 
From the way she goes? 
For it were a shameful thing, 
Saw we not this comer 
Ere Autumn camp up on the fields 
Red with rout of Summer. 
When the bird quits the cage, 
We set the cage outside, 
With seed and with water, 
And the door wide, 
Haply we may win it so 
Back to abide. 
Hang her cage of Earth out 
O’er Heaven’s sunward wall, 
Its four gates open, winds in watch 
By reinéd cars at all; 
Relume in hanging hedgerows 
The rain-quenched blossom, 
And roses sob their tears out 
On the gale’s warm heaving bosom; 
Shake the lilies till their scent 
Over-drip their rims 
That our runaway may see 
We do know her whims; 
Sleek the tumbled waters out 
For her travelled limbs; 
Strew and smooth blue night thereon: 
There will—O not doubt her!— 
The lovely sleepy lady lie, 
With ali her stars about her! 


Francis THompson. 


PUBLISHER’S NOTE 


HE genesis of the University Library is a 

group of books, the first of which we pub- 
lished more than twenty-five years ago under the 
title ‘Little Masterpieces.”” The material in- 
cluded in these volumes was selected by able 
- editors and writers whose experience was great and 
whose taste was excellent. As individual volumes 
the sale through the years was very large. Later 
the books were gathered in a set and called The 
Pocket University and in this form many thou- 
sands reached the homes of contented buyers. 

The publishers most gratefully acknowledge 
their debt to the editors who compiled the original 
volumes: Bliss Perry, Henry Van Dyke, Hardin 
Craig, Thomas L. Masson, Asa Don Dickinson, 
the late Hamilton VW. Mabie, George Iles, the late 
Dr. Lyman Abbott, and others. 

One third of the selections, perhaps, that were 
printed in the volumes of the Pocket University 
are included in the University Library but the se- 
quence has been entirely changed and the scope of 
the set greatly broadened. "Fully two thirds of 
the material in these books is new and the liter- 
ature of the world has been ransacked to find ap- 
propriate text to fit the needs of the modern public. 
Thanks are due to Christopher Morley for help 
in selecting the essays, to Keith Henney for help in 
selecting the scientific articles, to Asa Don Dickin- 
son for general advice, and to Misses Elsbeth 
McGoodwin, Eleanor Meneely, and Silvia Saun- 
ders for signal service in the actual arrangement 
of the volumes. 
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JULY 1 (Dominion Day) 


CANADA 
A National Hymn 


ROM our Dominion never 
Take Thy protecting hand! 
United, Lord, for ever 
Keep Thou our fathers’ land! 
From where Atlantic terrors 
Our hardy seamen train, 
To where the salt sea mirrors 
The vast Pacific chain. 
Ay one with her whose thunder 
Keeps world-watch with the hours, 
Guard Freedom’s home and wonder, 
This Canada of ours. 


Fair days of fortune send her, 
Be Thou her Shield and Sun! 
Our land, our flag’s Defender, 
Unite our hearts as one! 
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One flag, one land, upon her 
May every blessing rest! 
For loyal faith and honour 
Her children’s deeds attest. 
Ay one with her, &c. 


No stranger’s foot, insulting, 
Shall tread our country’s soil; 

While stand her sons exulting 
For her to live and toil. 

She hath the victor’s guerdon, 
Hers are the conquering hours, 

No foeman’s yoke shall burden 
This Canada of ours. 

Ay one with her, &c. 


Our sires, when times were sorest, 
Asked none but aid Divine, 

And cleared the tangled forest, 
And wrought the buried mine. 

They tracked the floods and fountains, 
And won, with master-hand, 

Far more than gold in mountains, 
The glorious Prairie-land. 

Ay one with her, &c. 


O Giver of earth’s treasure, 
Make Thou our nation strong; 

Pour forth Thine hot displeasure 
On all who work her wrong! 


CANADA 


To our remotest border 

Let plenty still increase, 
Let Liberty and Order 

Bid ancient feuds to cease. 
Ay one with her, &c. 


May Canada’s fair daughters 
Keep house for hearts as bold 
As theirs who o’er the waters 
Came hither first of old. 
The pioneers of nations! 
They showed the world the way; 
”Tis ours to keep their stations, 
And lead the van to-day. 
Ay one with her, &c. 


Inheritors of glory, 
O countrymen! we swear 
To guard the flag whose story 
Shall onward victory bear. 
Where’er through earth’s far regions 
Its triple crosses fly, 
For God, for home, our legions 
Shall win, or fighting die! 
Ay one with her, &c. 
JOHN CAMPBELL, DUKE OF ARGYLL. 
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EMPIRE FIRST 


Ay ten we break the plight of youth, 
And pledge us to an alien love? 

No! We hold our faith and truth, 
Trusting to the God above. 

Stand, Canadians, firmly stand 

Round the flag of fatherland! 


Britain bore us in her flank, , 
Britain nursed us at our birth, 
Britain reared us to our rank 
’Mid the nations of the earth. 
Stand, Canadians, firmly stand 
Round the flag of fatherland! 


In the hour of pain and dread, 

In the gathering of the storm, 
Britain raised above our head 

Her broad shield and sheltering arm. 
Stand, Canadians, firmly stand 
Round the flag of fatherland! 


O triune Kingdom of the brave, 
O sea-girt Island of the free, 
O Empire of the land and wave, 
Our hearts, our hands, are all for thee! 
Stand, Canadians, firmly stand 
Round the flag of fatherland! 
JOHN T. LESPERANCE. 
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CANADA* 


Song for Dominion Day 


OPPING the hill, the long white road 
Shimmers in Summer heat. 
What shall I find beyond the rise? 
Peace and plenty to glad mine eyes, 
Sorrow, or black Defeat? 


All the way I have come, the grain 
Swayed in the languid air, 

Clover blushed in a hundred meads, 

Dew-drops shone like the diamond beads 
Fairies are wont to wear. 


Even the rain on my well-browned face 
Came but to bless and cheer. 
There were song-sparrows whistling gay 
All along the celestial way. 
Roses were blooming near. 


And far away on the snow-capped seas, 
Where the porpoise rolls and the petrel runs, 
The Red Cross snaps in the mounting breeze 
From the low grey ships with the gleaming guns, 
—So I journey on to the distant hill, 
And never a foeman bars my will. 


*By permission of the author and of the publisher, G. P. 
Putnam’s Sons, from ‘“‘Sea Dogs and Men at Arms.” 
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Over the rise the way is lost. 
Still can my spirit sing. 

Over the rise on the road I fare 

Are bobolinks in the sunlit air, 
And swallows upon the wing. 

, 

Peace and roses will joy my soul, 
And in the opal morn, 

Still shall I see the elm-trees fair, 

Still shall I see the Summer air 
Swaying the golden corn. 


While far away by The Lizard light 
Where the gale-lashed billow in fury runs 
The Red Cross snaps in the stormy night 
From the ghostly ships with the ghostly guns. 
—The white road over the distant hill 
Is mine, for a peaceful journey still. 
J. EDGAR MIDDLETON. 


TWO HUNDRED YEARS AGO* 


WO honder year ago de worl’ is purty slow, 
Even folk upon dis countree ’s not so smart, 
Den who is travel roun’ an’ look out de pleasan’ 
ground’ 
For geev’ de Yankee peop’ a leetle start? 
T’ll tole you who dey were, de beeg, rough voya- 
geurs, 
Wit’ deir cousin w’at you call coureurs de bois, 


*By permission of the author’s son, C. Barclay Drummond. 


TWO HUNDRED YEARS AGO f) 


Dat’s fightin’ all de tam, an’ never care a dam, 
An’ ev’ry wan dem feller he’s come from Canadaw 
Baptéme! 
He’s comin’ all de way from Canadaw. 


But He watch dem, le bon Dieu, for He’s got some 
work to do, 
An’ He won’t trust ev’rybody, no siree! 
Only full-blood Canadien, lak Marquette an’ 
Hennepin. 
An’ w’at you t’ink of Louis Verandrye? 
On church of Bonsecours! makin’ ready for de tour, 
See dem down upon de knee, all prayin’ dere— 
Wit’ de paddle on de han’ ev’ry good Canadien 
man, 
An’ affer dey be finish horraw for anyw’ere. 
Yass, sir! 
Dey’ re ready now for goin’ anyw’ere. 


De nort’ win’ know dem well, an’ de prairie grass 
can tell 
How offen it is trample by a ole tam botte 
sauvage— 
An’ gray wolf on hees den kip very quiet, w’en 
He hear dem boy a’ singin’ upon de long portage, 
An’ de night would fin’ dem lie wit’ deir faces on 
de sky, 
An’ de breeze would come an’ w’isper on deir ear 
*Bout de wife an’ sweetheart dere on Soreal an’ 
Trois Rivieres 
Dey may never leev to see anoder year. 
Dat’s true, 
Dey may never leev to kiss anoder year. 
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An’ you’ll know de place dey go, from de canyon 
down below, 
Or de mountain wit’ hees nose above de cloud, 
De lak among de hill, w’ere de grizzling drink hees 
fill, 
Or de rapid on de reever roarin’ loud. 
Ax de wil’ deer if de flash of de old Tree Reever 
sash 
He don’t see it on de woods of Illinois, 
An’ de musk-ox, as he go, we’re de camp-fire melt 
de snow, 
De smell he still remember of tabac Canadien! 
Hat ta! 
It’s hard forgettin’ smell of tabac Canadien! 


So, ma frien’, de Yankee man, he mus’ try an’ 
understan’, 
W’en he holler for dat flag de Star an’ Stripe, 
If he’s little win’ still lef’ an’ no danger hurt hese’f, 
Den he better geev anoder cheer, ba cripe! 
For de flag of la belle France, dat show de way 
across 
From Louisburg to Florida an’ back. 
So raise it ev’ryw’ere, lak’ de old tam voyageurs, 
W’en you hear of de la Salle an’ Cadillac— 
Hooraw! 
For de flag of de la Salle an’ Cadillac. 
WILLIAM HENRY DRUMMOND. 
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THE VOYAGEUR’S SONG 


WE TRACK the herds o’er the prairies wide, 
Through the length of the summer day; 
And guide the canoe on the rapid’s tide, 
Where the waters flash in the ray; 
Where the silvery scales of the salmon glance 
On the bosom of the pool; 
And we rest our wearied limbs at eve, 
In the shade of the pine-trees cool, 
Let others toil for golden store; 
For riches little we care; 
Oh, the happiest life 
In this world of strife 
Is that of a Voyageur. 


When the red sun sinks in the golden west, 
At evening when he goes 
With ministering hosts of the golden clouds, 
To seek the night’s repose— 
We pitch our tents on the soft green sward, 
And we light our evening fire, 
And we mingle strains of our Northern land 
With the notes of the forest choir. 
Time flies along, with jest and song, 
For our merry men are there; 
Oh, there’s not a life 
In this world of strife 
Like that of a Voyageur. 
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Oh, sweet and soft are our couches made 
With the broad green summer leaves, 
And the curtains spread above the head 
Are those which Nature weaves. 
The tall oak and the spreading elm 
Are twined in a tangled screen,— 
Surpassing far all the magic skill 
Of the sculptor’s art e’er seen. 
We shun the noise of the busy world, 
For there’s crime and misery there; 
And the happiest life 
In this world of strife 
Is that of a Voyageur. 
JOHN F. M’DONNELL. 


JOHNNIE COURTEAU* 


OHNNIE COURTEAU of de mountain, 
Johnnie Courteau of de hill— 
Dat was de boy can shoot de gun, 
Dat was de boy can jomp an’ run, 
An’ it’s not very offen you ketch heem still— 
Johnnie Courteau! 


Ax dem along de reever, 
Ax dem along de shore, 
Who was mos’ bes’ fightin’ man 
From Managance to Shaw-in-i-gan? 
De place w’ere de great beeg rapide roar— 
Johnnie Courteau! 


*By permission of the author’s son, C. Barclay Drummond. 
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Sam’ t’ing on ev’ry shaintee 
Up on de Mekinae: 
Who was de man can walk de log, 
W’en w’ole of de reever she’s black wit’ fog, 
An’ carry de beeges’ load on hees back? 
Johnnie Courteau! 


On de rapide you want to see heem 
If de raf’ she’s swingin’ round, 
An’ he’s yellin’, “‘ Hooraw Bateese! good man!”’ 
W’y de oar come double on hees han’ 
W’en he’s makin’ dat raf’ go flyin’ down— 
Johnnie Courteau! 


An’ Téte de Boule chief can tole you 
De feller w’at save hees life, 
W’en beeg moose ketch heem up a tree, 
Who’s shootin’ dat moose on de head, sapree! 
An’ den run off wit’ hees Injun wife? 
Johnnie Courteau! 


An’ he only have pike pole wit’ heem 
On Lac a la Tortue, 
W’en he meet de bear comin’ down de hill, 
But de bear very soon is get hees fill! 
An’ he sole dat skin for ten dollar too— 
Johnnie Courteau! 


Oh, he never was scare for not’ing 
Lak de ole coureurs de bois, 
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But w’en he’s gettin’ hees winter pay 
De bes’ t’ing sure is kip out de way; 

For he’s goin’ right off on de Hip Horraw! 
Johnnie Courteau! 


Den pullin’ hees sash aroun’ heem 
He dance on hees botte sauvage, 
An’ shout, ‘‘All aboar’ if you want to fight!’” 
Wall! you never can see de finer sight 
W’en he go lak dat on de w’ole village! 
Johnnie Courteau! 


But J ohnnie Courteau get marry 
On Philomene Beaurepaire: 
She’s nice leetle girl was run de school 
On w’at you call Parish of Sainte Ursule, 
An’ he see her off on de pique-nique dere— 
Johnnie Courteau! 


Den somet’ing come over Johnnie 
W’en he marry on Philomene, 
For he stay on de farm de w’ole year roun’, 
He chop de wood an’ he plough de groun’, 
An’ he’s quieter feller was never seen— 
Johnnie Courteau! 


An’ ev’ry wan feel astonish, 
From La Tuque to Shaw-in-i-gan, 
W’en dey hear de news was goin’ aroun’, 
Along on de reever up an’ down, 
How wan leetle woman boss dat b2eg man— 
Johnnie Courteau! 


JOHNNIE COURTEAU 


He never come out on de evening 
No matter de hard we try, 
’Cos he stay on de kitchen an’ sing hees song: 
‘“‘A la clair fontaine, 
Men allant promener, 
J’ai trouvé l’eau si belle 
Que je m’y suis baigner! 
Il y a longtemps que je t’aime, 
Jamais je ne t’oublierai.” 
Rockin’ de cradle de w’ole night long, 
Till baby’s asleep on de sweet bimeby— 
Johnnie Courteau! 


An’ de house, wall! I wish you see it: 
De place she’s no nice an’ clean 
Mus’ wipe your foot on de outside door, 
You’re dead man sure if you spit on de floor, 
An’ he never say not’ing on Philomene— 
Johnnie Courteau! 


An’ Philomene watch de monee 
An’ put it all safe away 
On very good place; I dunno w’ere, 
But anyhow nobody see it dere, 
So she’s buyin’ new farm de noder day— 
Madame Courteau! 


WILLIAM HENRY DRUMMOND. 
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THE WHITETHROAT 


HY bird of the silver arrows of song, 
That cleave our Northern air so clear, 
Thy notes prolong, prolong, 
I listen, I hear: 
““T_love—dear—Canada, 
Canada, Canada.” 


O plumes of the pointed dusky fir, 
Screen of a swelling patriot heart, 
The copse is all astir, 
And echoes thy part! 


Now willowy reeds tune their silver flutes 
As the noise of the day dies down; 
And silence strings her lutes, 
The Whitethroat to crown. . .. 


O bird of the silver arrows of song, 
Shy poet of Canada dear, 
Thy notes prolong, prolong, 
We listen, we hear: 
“‘T—love—dear—Canada, 
Canada, Canada.” 
THEODORE HARDING RAND. 


JULY 2 
ENGLAND TO AMERICA 


I 


ORD, but English people are funny!” 

This was the perplexed mental ejaculation 
that young Lieutenant Skipworth Cary, of Vir- 
ginia, found his thoughts constantly reiterating 
during his stay in Devonshire. Had he been, he 
wondered, a confiding fool, to accept so trustingly 
Chev Sherwood’s suggestion that he spend a part 
of his leave, at least, at Bishopsthorpe, where 
Chev’s people lived? But why should he have 
anticipated any difficulty here, in this very corner 
of England which had bred his own ancestors, when 

_ he had always hit it off so splendidly with his 
_. English comrades at the Front? Here, however, 
_ though they were all awfully kind—at least, he 
_ was sure they meant to be kind—something was 
always bringing him up short: something that he 
could not lay hold of, but which made him feel 
_ like a blind man groping in a strange place, or 
| worse, like a bull in a china-shop. He was pre- 
_ pared enough to find differences in the American 
and English points of view. But this thing that 
| baffled him did not seem to have to do with that; 
it was something deeper, something very definite, _ 

15 
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he was sure—and yet, what wasit? The worst of 
it was that he had a curious feeling as if they were 
all—that is, Lady Sherwood and Gerald; not Sir 
Charles so much—protecting him from himself— 
keeping him from making breaks, as he phrased it. 
That hurt and annoyed him, and piqued his van- 
ity. Was he a social blunderer, and weren’t a 
Virginia gentleman’s manners to be trusted in 
England without leading-strings? 

He had been at the Front for several months 
with the Royal Flying Corps, and when his leave 
came, his Flight Commander, Captain Cheviot 
Sherwood, discovering that he meant to spend it in 
England, where he hardly knew a soul, had said 
his people down in Devonshire would be jolly glad 
to have him stop with them; and Skipworth Cary, 
knowing that, if the circumstances had been re- 
versed, his people down in Virginia would indeed 
have been jolly glad to entertain Captain Sher- 
wood, had accepted unhesitatingly. The invita- 
tion had been seconded by a letter from Lady 
Sherwood—Chev’s mother—and after a few days 
sight-seeing in London, he had come down to 
Bishopsthorpe, very eager to know his friend’s 
family, feeling as he did about Chev himself. 
““He’s the finest man that ever went up in the air,’ 
he had written home; and to his own family’s dis- 
gust, his letters had been far more full of Chev 
Sherwood than they had been of Skipworth Cary. 

And now here he was, and he almost wished him- 
self away—wished almost that he was back again 
at the Front, carrying on under Chev. There, at 
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least, you knew what you were up against. The 
job might be hard enough, but it wasn’t baffing 
and queer, with hidden undercurrents that you 
couldn’t chart. It seemed to him that this baf- 
fling feeling of constraint had rushed to meet him 
on the very threshold of the drawing room, when 
he made his first appearance. 

As he entered, he had a sudden sensation that 
they had been awaiting him in a strained expect- 
ancy, and that, as he appeared, they adjusted un- 
seen masks and began to play-act at something. 
“But English people don’t play-act very well,” he 
commented to himself, reviewing the scene after- 
_ ward. 

Lady Sherwood had come forward and greeted 
him in a manner which would have been pleasant 
enough, if he had not, with quick sensitiveness, 
_ felt it to be forced. But perhaps that was English 
stiffness. 

Then she had turned to her husband, who was 
_ standing staring into the fireplace, although, as 
_ it was June, there was no fire there to stare at. 
 “Charles,”’ she said, ‘‘here is Lieutenant Cary”’; 
and her voice had a certain note in it which 
at home Cary and his sister Nancy were in the 
habit of designating ‘“‘mother-making-dad-mind- 
his-manners.”’ 

At her words the old man—and Cary was 
startled to see how old and broken he was—turned 
round and held out his hand. ‘‘How d’you do?” 
he said jerkily, ‘‘how d’you do?” and then turned 
abruptly back again to the fireplace. 
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“Hello! What’s up! The old boy doesn’t like 
me!”’ was Cary’s quick, startled comment to 
himself. 

He was so surprised by the look the other bent 
upon him that he involuntarily glanced across to a 
long mirror to see if there was anything wrong with 
his uniform. But no, that appeared to be all 
right. It was himself, then—or his country; 
perhaps the old sport didn’t fall for Americans. 

‘And here is Gerald,’’ Lady Sherwood went on 
in her low remote voice, which somehow made the 
Virginian feel very far away. 

It was with genuine pleasure, though with some 
surprise, that he turned to greet Gerald Sherwood, 
Chev’s younger brother, who had been, tradition 
in the corps said, as gallant and daring a flyer as 
Chev himself, until he got his in the face five 
months ago. 

“‘T’m mighty glad to meet you,” he said eagerly, 
in his pleasant, muffled Southern voice, grasping 
the hand the other stretched out, and looking with 
deep respect at the scarred face and sightless eyes. 

Gerald aughed a little, but it was a pleasant 
laugh, and his hand-clasp was friendly. 

“That’s real American, isn’t it?” he said. “I 
ought to have remembered and said it first. 
Sorry.” 

Skipworth laughed, too. ‘‘Well,’’ he conceded, 
“‘we generally are glad to meet people in my coun- 
try, and we don’t care who says it first. But,” 
he added, ‘‘I didn’t think I’d have the luck to 
find you here.” 
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He remembered that Chev had regretted that 
he probably wouldn’t see Gerald, as the latter was 
at St. Dunstan’s, where they were re-educating 
the blinded soldiers. 

The other hesitated a moment, and then said 
rather awkwardly, “‘Oh, I’m just home for a little 
while; I only got here this morning, in fact.’ 

Skipworth noted the hesitation. Did the old 
people get panicky at the thought of entertaining 
a wild man from Virginia, and send an S OS for 
Gerald, he wondered. 

“We are so glad you could come to us,”’ Lady 
Sherwood said rather hastily just then. And 
again he could not fail to note that she was prompt- 
ing her husband. 

The latter reluctantly turned round, and said, 
“Yes, yes, quite so. Welcome to Bishopsthorpe, 
my boy,” asif his wife had pulled a string, and he 
responded mechanically, without quite knowing 
what he said. Then, as his eyes rested a moment 
on his guest, he looked as if he would like to bolt 
out of the room. He controlled himself, however, 
and, jerking round again to the fireplace, went on 
murmuring, “‘Yes, yes, yes,’ vaguely—just like 
the dormouse at the Mad Tea-Party, who went 
to sleep, saying, “‘Twinkle, twinkle, twinkle,” 
Cary could not help thinking to himself. 

But after all, it wasn’t really funny, it was 
pathetic. Gosh, how doddering the poor old boy 
was! Skipworth wondered, with a sudden twist 
at his heart, if the war was playing the deuce with 
his home people, too. Was his own father going 
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to pieces like this, and had his mother’s gay 
vivacity fallen into that still remoteness of Lady 
Sherwood’s? But of course not! The Carys 
hadn’t suffered as the poor Sherwoods had, with 
their youngest son, Curtin, killed early in the war, 
and now Gerald knocked out so tragically. Lord, 
he thought, how they must all bank on Chev! 
And of course they would want to hear at once 
about him. “I left Chev as fit as anything, and 
he sent all sorts of messages,’’ he reported, thinking 
it more discreet to deliver Chev’s messages thus 
vaguely than to repeat his actual carefree remark, 
which had been, ‘‘Oh, tell ’em I’m jolly as a tick.” 

But evidently there was something wrong with 
the words as they were, for instantly he was aware 
of that curious sense of withdrawal on their part. 
Hastily reviewing them, he decided that they had 
sounded too familiar from a stranger and a younger 
man like himself. He supposed he ought not to 
have spoken of Chev by his first name. Gee, 
what sticklers they were! Wouldn’t his family— 
Dad and Mother and Nancy—have fairly lapped 
up any messages from him, even if they had been 
delivered a bit awkwardly? However, he added, 
as a concession to their point of view, “But of 
course, you'll have had later news of Captain 
Sherwood.” 

To which, after a pause, Lady Sherwood re- 
sponded, ‘‘Oh, yes,”’ in that remote and colorless 
voice which might have meant anything or noth- 
ing. 

At this point dinner was announced. 
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Lady Sherwood drew her husband away from 
the empty fireplace, and Gerald slipped his arm 
_ through the Virginian’s, saying pleasantly, ‘I’m 
learning to carry on fairly well at St. Dunstan’s, 
but I confess I still like to have a pilot.” 

To look at the tall young fellow beside him, 
whose scarred face was so reminiscent of Chev’s 
untouched good looks, who had known all the im- 
mense freedom of the air, but who was now learn- 
ing to carry on in the dark, moved Skipworth 
Cary to generous homage. 

“You know my saying I’m glad to meet you 
isn’t just American,’ he said half shyly, but 
warmly. “It’s plain English, and the straight 
truth. I’ve wanted to meet you awfully. The 
oldsters are always holding up your glorious ex- 
ploits to us newcomers. Withers never gets tired 
telling about that fight of yours with the four 
enemy planes. And besides,’ he rushed on 
eagerly, “‘I’m glad to have a chance to tell Chev’s 
brother—Captain Sherwood’s brother, I mean— 
what I think of him. Only, as a matter of fact, I 
can’t,”’ he broke off with a laugh. “‘I can’t put 
it exactly into words, but I tell you I’d follow that 
man straight into hell and out the other side—or 
go there alone if he told me to. He is the finest 
chap that ever flew.”’ 

And then he felt as if a cold douche had been 
flung in his face, for after a moment’s pause the 
other returned, ‘‘ That’s awfully good of you,” ina 
voice so distant and formal that the Virginian 
could have kicked himself. What an ass he was 
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to be so darned enthusiastic with an Englishman! 
He supposed it was bad form to show any pleasure 
over praise of a member of your family. Lord, if 
Chev got the V. C., he reckoned it would be awful 
to speak of it. Still, you would have thought 
Gerald might have stood for a little praise of him. 
But then, glancing sideways at his companion, he 
surprised on his face a look so strange and suffering 
that it came to him almost violently what it must 
be never to fly again; to be on the threshold of life, 
with endless days of blackness ahead. Good God! 
How cruel he had been to flaunt Chev in his face! 
In remorseful and hasty reparation he stumbled 
on, “‘But the old fellows are always having great 
discussions as to which was the best—you or your 
brother. Withers always maintains you were.” 

“‘Withers lies, then!”’ the other retorted. ‘‘I 
never touched Chev—never came within a mile of 
him, and never could have.” 

They reached the dinner-table with that, and 
young Cary found himself bewildered and un- 
comfortable. If Gerald hadn’t liked praise of 
Chev, he had liked praise of himself even less, it 
seemed. 

Dinner was not a success. The Virginian found 
that, if there was to be conversation, the burden 
of carrying it on was upon him, and gosh! they 
don’t mind silences in this man’s island, do they? 
he commented desperately to himself, thinking 
how different it was from America. Why, there 
they acted as if silence was an egg that had just 
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been laid, and everyone had to cackle at once 
to cover it up. But here the talk constantly fell 
to the ground, and nobody but himself seemed 
concerned to pick it up. His attempt to praise 
Chev had not been successful, and he could under- 
stand their not wanting to hear about flying and 
the war before Gerald. 

So at last, in desperation, he wandered off into 
descriptions of America, finding, to his relief, that 
he had struck the right note at last. They were 
glad to hear about the States, and Lady Sherwood 
inquired politely if the Indians still gave them 
much trouble; and when he assured her that in 
Virginia, except for the Pocahontas tribe, they 
were all pretty well subdued, she accepted his 
statement with complete innocency. And he was 
so delighted to find at last a subject to which they 
were evidently cordial, that he was quite carried 
away, and wound up by inviting them all to visit 
his family in Richmond, as soon as the war was 
over. 

Gerald accepted at once, with enthusiasm; Lady 
Sherwood made polite murmurs, smiling at him in 
quite a warm and almost, indeed, maternal man- 
ner. Even Sir Charles, who had been staring at 
the food on his plate as if he did not quite know 
what to make of it, came to the surface long enough 
to mumble, “‘ Yes, yes, very good idea. Countries 
must carry on together. What?” 

But that was the only hit of the whole evening, 
and when the Virginian retired to his room, as he 
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made an excuse to do early, he was so confused 
and depressed that he fell into an acute attack of 
homesickness. 

Heavens, he thought, as he tumbled into bed, 
just suppose, now, this was little old Richmond, 
Virginia, U.S. A., instead of being Bishopsthorpe, 
Avery Cross near Wick, and all the rest of it! 
And at that, he grinned to himself. England 
wasn’t such an all-fired big country that you’d 
think they’d have to ticket themselves with ad- 
dresses a yard long, for fear they’d get lost— 
now, would you? Well, anyway, suppose it was 
Richmond, and his train just pulling into the Byrd 
Street Station. Hestretched out luxuriously, and 
let his mind: picture the whole familiar scene. The 
wind was blowing right, so there was the mellow, 
homely smell of tobacco in the streets, and plenty 
of people all along the way to hail him with out- 
stretched hands and shouts of “‘Hey, Skip Cary, 
when did you get back?”’ ‘‘Welcome home, my 
boy!” ‘‘Well, will you look what the cat dragged 
in!’”’ And so he came to his own front door-step, 
and, walking straight in, surprised the whole fam- 
ily at breakfast; and yes—doggone it! if it wasn’t 
Sunday, and they having waffles! And after that 
his obliging fancy bore him up Franklin Street, 
through Monroe Park, and so to Miss Sally 
Berkeley’s door. He was sound asleep before he 
reached it, but in his dreams, light as a little bird, 
she came flying down the broad stairway to meet 
him, and—— 

But when he waked next morning, he did not 
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find himself in Virginia, but in Devonshire, where, 
to his unbounded embarrassment, a white house- 
maid was putting up his curtains and whispering 
something about his bath. And though he pre- 
tended profound slumber, he was well aware that 
people do not turn brick-red in their sleep. And 
the problem of what was the matter with the Sher- 
wood family was still before him. 


Il 


“They’re playing a game,”’ he told himself after 
afewdays. ‘Thatis, Lady Sherwood and Gerald 
are—poor old Sir Charles can’t make much of a 
stab at it. The game is to make me think they 
are awfully glad to have me, when in reality there’s 
something about me, or something I do, that gets 
them on the raw.” 

He almost decided to make some excuse and get 
away; but after all, that was not easy. In Eng- 
lish novels, he remembered, they always had a 
wire calling them to London; but, darn it all! the 
Sherwoods knew mighty well there wasn’t any 
one in London who cared a hoot about him. 

The thing that got his goat most, he told himself, 
was that they apparently didn’t like his friendship 
with Chev. Anyway, they didn’t seem to want 
him to talk about him; and whenever he tried to 
express his warm appreciation for all that the older 
man had done for him, he was instantly aware of a 
wall of reserve on their part, a holding of them- 
selves aloof from him. That puzzled and hurt 
him, and put him on his dignity. He concluded 
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that they thought it was cheeky of a youngster 
like him to think that a man like Chev could be 
his friend; and if that was the way they felt, he 
reckoned he’d jolly well better shut up about it. 

But whatever it was that they didn’t like about 
him, they most certainly did want him to have a 
good time. He and his pleasure appeared to be 
for the time being their chief consideration. And 
after the first day or so he began indeed to enjoy 
himself extremely. For one thing, he came to love 
the atmosphere of the old place and of the sur- 
rounding country, which he and Gerald explored 
together. He liked to think that ancestors of 
his own had been inheritors of these green lanes, 
and pleasant mellow stretches. Then, too, after 
the first few days, he could not help seeing that 
they really began to like him, which of course was 
reassuring, and tapped his own warm friendliness, 
which was always ready enough to be released. 
And besides, he got by accident what he took to 
be a hint as to the trouble. He was passing the 
half-open door of Lady Sherwood’s morning 
room, when he heard Sir Charles’s voice break out, 
“‘Good God, Elizabeth, I don’t see how you stand 
it! When I see him so straight and fine-looking, 
and so untouched, beside our poor lad, and think 
and think——”’ 

Skipworth hurried out of earshot, but now he 
understood that look of aversion in the old man’s 
eyes which had so startled him at first. Of course, 
the poor old boy might easily hate the sight of him 
beside Gerald. With Gerald himself he really got 
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along famously. He was a most delightful com- 
panion, full of anecdotes and history of the 
countryside, every foot of which he had appar- 
ently explored in the old days with Chev and the 
younger brother, Curtin. Yet even with Gerald, 
Cary sometimes felt that aloofness and reserve, and 
that older protective air that they all showed him. 
Take, for instance, that afternoon when they were 
lolling together on the grass in the park. The 
Virginian, running on in his usual eager manner, 
had plunged without thinking into an account of 
a particularly daring bit of flying on Chev’s part, 
when suddenly he realized that Gerald had rolled 
over on the grass and buried his face in his arms, 
and interrupted himself awkwardly. ‘But, of 
course,” he said, ‘‘he must have written home 
about it himself.’’ 

“No, or if he did, I didn’t hear of it. Go on,’’ 
Gerald said in a muffled voice. 

A great rush of compassion and remorse over- 
whelmed the Virginian, and he burst out penitent- 
ly, “What a brute I am! I’m always forgetting 
and running on about flying, when I know it must 
hurt like the very devil!” 

The other drew a difficult breath. “Yes,” he 
admitted, ‘‘what you say does hurt in a way—in 
a way you can’t understand. But all the same 
I like to hear you. Go on about Chev.”’ 

So Skipworth went on and finished his account, 
winding up, ‘‘I don’t believe there’s another man 
in the service who could have pulled it off—but I 
tell you your brother’s one in a million.” 
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““Good God, don’t I know it!” the other burst 
out. “We were all three the jolliest pals together,” 
he got out presently in a choked voice, “‘Chev and 
the young un and I; and now “ 

He did not finish, but Cary guessed his meaning. 
Now the young un, Curtin, was dead, and Gerald 
himself knocked out. But, heavens! the Virginian 
thought, did Gerald think Chev would go back on 
him now on account of his blindness? Well, you 
could everlastingly bet he wouldn’t! 

“Chev thinks the world and all of you!” he 
cried in eager defense of his friend’s loyalty. ‘‘ Lots 
of times when we’re all awfully jolly together, he 
makes some excuse and goes off by himself; and 
Withers told me it was because he was so fright- 
fully cut up about you. Withers said he told him 
once that he’d a lot rather have got it himself— 
so you can everlastingly bank on him!”’ 

Gerald gave a terrible little gasp. ‘‘I—I knew 
he’d feel like that,” he got out. ‘‘We’ve always 
eared such a lot for each other.”” And then he 
pressed his face harder than ever into the grass, 
and his long body quivered allover. But not for 
long. Ina moment he took fierce hold on himself, 
muttering, ‘‘Well, one must carry on, whatever 
happens,” and apologized disjointedly. ‘‘What a 
. fearful fool you must think me! And—and this 
isn’t very pippy for you, old chap.” Presently, 
after that, he sat up, and said, brushing it all aside, 
“We're facing the old moat, aren’t we? There’s 
an interesting bit of tradition about it that I must 
tell you.” 


28 
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And there you were, Cary thought: no matter 
how much Gerald might be suffering from his 

misfortune, he must carry on just the same, and 
_ see that his visitor had a pleasant time. It made 
the Virginian feel like an outsider and very young, 
as if he were not old enough for them to show him 
their real feelings. 

Another thing that he noticed was that they 
did not seem to want him to meet people. They 
never took him anywhere to call, and if visitors 
came to the house, they showed an almost panicky 
desire to get him out of the way. That again hurt 
his pride. What in heaven’s name was the matter 
with him anyway! 


Til 


However, on the last afternoon of his stay at 
Bishopsthorpe, he told himself, with a rather rueful 
grin, that his manners must have improved a little, 
for they took him to tea at the rectory. 

He was particularly glad to go there because, 
from certain jokes of Withers’s, who had known 
the Sherwoods since boyhood, he gathered that 
Chev and the rector’s daughter were engaged. 
And just as he would have liked Chev to meet Sally 
Berkeley, so he wanted to meet Miss Sybil Gay- 
lord. 

He had little hope of having a téte-4-téte with 
her, but as it fell out he did. They were all in the 
rectory garden together, Gerald and the rector a 
little behind Miss Gaylord and himself, as they 
strolled down a long walk with high hedges border- 
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ing it. On the other side of the hedge Lady Sher- 
wood and her hostess still sat at the tea-table, 
and then it was that Cary heard Mrs. Gaylord 
say distinctly, “‘I’m afraid the strain has been toc 
much for you—you should have let us have him.” 

To which Lady Sherwood returned quickly, ‘‘Oh, 
no, that would have been impossible with——”’ 

““Come—come this way—I must show you the 
view from the arbor,’”’ Miss Gaylord broke in 
breathlessly; and laying a hand on his arm, she 
turned him abruptly into a side path. 

Glancing down at her, the Southerner could not 
but note the panic and distress in her fair face. 
It was so obvious that the overheard words re- 
ferred to him, and he was so bewildered by the 
whole situation, that he burst out impulsively, 
“T say, what 2s the matter with me? Why do they 
find me so hard to put up with? Is it something 
I do—or don’t they like Americans? Honestly, I 
wish ‘you’d tell me.” 

She stood still at that, looking at him, her blue 
eyes full of distress and concern. 

“Oh, I am so sorry,” she cried. “They would 
be so sorry to have you think anything like that.” 

“But ‘what is it?” he persisted. ‘‘Don’t they 
like Americans?” 

“Oh, no, it isn’t that—oh, quite ae contrary !’’ 
she returned eagerly. 

“Then it’s something about me they don’t like?” 

“Oh, no, no! Least of all, that—don’t think 
that!”’ she begged. 

“But what am I to think then?” 
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“Don’t think anything just yet,” she pleaded. 
“Wait a little, and you will understand.” 

She was so evidently distressed that he could 
_ not press her further; and fearing she might think 
_ him unappreciative, he said, “‘ Well, whatever it is, 
it hasn’t prevented me from having a ripping 
good time. They’ve seen to that. and just done 
everything for my pleasure.” 

She looked up quickly, and to his relief he saw 
that for once he had said the right thing. 

“You have enjoyed it, then?”’ she questioned 
eagerly. 

“Most awfully,’ he assured her warmly. “I 
shall always remember what a happy leave they 
gave me.” 

She gave a little sigh of satisfaction, “I am so 
glad,” she said. ‘‘They wanted you to have a 
good time—that was what we all wanted.” 

He looked at her gratefully, thinking how sweet 
she was in her fair English beauty, and how good 
to care that he should have enjoyed his leave. 
How different she was, too, from Sally Berkeley— 
why she would have made two of his little girl! 
And how quiet! Sally Berkeley, with her quick 
glancing vivacity, would have been all around her 
and off again like a humming-bird before she could 
have uttered two words. And yet he was sure 
that they would have been friends, just as he 
and Chev were. Perhaps they all would be, after 
the war. And then he began to talk about Chev, 
being sure that, had the circumstances been re- 
versed, Sally Berkeley would have wanted news 
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of him. Instantly he was aware of a tense listen- 
ing stillness on her part. That pleased him. 
Well, she did care for the old fellow all right, he 
thought; and though she made no response, avert- 
ing her face, and plucking nervously at the leaves 
of the hedge as they passed slowly along, he went 
on pouring out his eager admiration for his friend. 

At last they came to a seat in an arbor, from 
which one looked out upon a green beneficent land- 
scape. It was an intimate, secluded little spot— 
and oh, if Sally Berkeley were only there to sit 
beside him! And as he thought of this, it came to 
him whimsically that in all probability she must 
be longing for Chev, just as he was for Sally. 

Dropping down on the bench beside her, he 
leaned over, and said with a friendly, almost 
brotherly, grin of understanding, “‘I reckon you’re 
wishing Captain Sherwood was sitting here in- 
stead of Lieutenant Cary.” 

The minute the impulsive words were out of his 
mouth he knew he had blundered, been awkward, 
and inexcusably intimate. She gave a little 
choked gasp, and her blue eyes stared up at him, 
wide and startled. Good heavens, what a break 
he had made! No wonder the Sherwoods couldn’t 
trust him in company! There seemed no apology 
that he could offer in words, but at least, he 
thought, he would show her that he would not have 
intruded on her secret without being willing to 
share his with her. With awkward haste he put 
his hand into his breast-pocket, and dragged forth 
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the picture of Sally Berkeley he always carried 
there. 

“This is the little girl I’m thinking about,” he 
said, turning very red, yet boyishly determined to 
make amends, and also proudly confident of Sally 
Berkeley’s charms. ‘‘I’d like mighty well for you 
two to know one another.” 

She took the picture in silence, and for a long 
moment stared down at the soft little face, so 
fearless, so confident and gay, that smiled appeal- 
ingly back at her. Then she did something aston- 
ishing—something which seemed to him wholly 
un-English—and yet he thought it the sweetest 
thing he had ever seen. Cupping her strong 
hands about the picture with a quick protective- 
ness, she suddenly raised it to her lips, and kissed 
it lightly. ‘Oh little girl!”’ she cried, ‘‘I hope you 
will be very happy!” 

The little involuntary act, so tender, so sisterly 
and spontaneous, touched the Virginian extremely. 

“Thanks, awfully,” he said unsteadily. ‘‘She’ll 
think a lot of that, just as I do—and I know she’d 
wish you the same.” 

She made no reply to that, and as she handed the 
picture back to him he saw that her hands were 
trembling, and he had a sudden conviction that, 
if she had been Sally Berkeley, her eyes would 
have been full of tears. As she was Sybil Gaylord, 
however, there were no tears there, only a look 
that he never forgot. The look of one much older, 
protective, maternal almost, and as if she were 
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gazing back at Sally Berkeley and himself from a 
long way ahead on the road of life. He supposed 
it was the way most English people felt nowadays. 
He had surprised it so often on all their faces 
that he could not help speaking of it. 

“You all think we Americans are awfully young 
and raw, don’t you?” he questioned. 

“Oh, no, not that,’’ she deprecated. ‘Young, 
perhaps, for these days, yes—but it is more that 
you—that your country is so—so unsuffered. 
And we don’t want you to suffer!’”’ she added 
quickly. 

Yes, that was it! He understood now, and, 
heavens, how fine it was! Old England was 
wounded deep—deep. What she suffered herself 
she was too proud to show; but out of it she wrought 
a great maternal care for the newcomer. Yes, it 
was fine—he hoped his country would understand. 

Miss Gaylord rose. ‘‘There are Gerald and 
father looking for you,’’ she said, ‘“‘and I must go 
now.” She held out her hand. ‘‘Thank you for 
letting me see her picture, and for everything 
you said about Captain Sherwood—for everything, 
remember—I want you to remember.”’ 

With a light pressure of her fingers she was gone, 
slipping away through the shrubbery, and he did 
not see her again. 


IV 


So he came to his last morning at Bishopsthoipe; 
and as he dressed, he wished it could have been 
different; that he were not still conscious of that 
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baffling wall of reserve between himself and Chev’s 
people, for whom, despite all, he had come to have 
a real affection. 

In the breakfast room he found them all assem- 
bled, and his last meal there seemed to him as con- 
strained and difficult as any that had preceded it. 
It was over finally, however, and in a few minutes 
he would be leaving. 

“T can never thank you enough for the splendid 
time I’ve had here,” he said as he rose. ‘“‘I’ll be 
seeing Chev to-morrow, and I[’ll tell him all about 
everything.”’ 

Then he stopped dead. With a smothered ex- 
clamation, old Sir Charles had stumbled to his 
feet, knocking over his chair, and hurried blindly 
out of the room; and Gerald said, ‘‘ Mother!” ina 
choked appeal. 

As if it were a signal between them, Lady Sher- 
wood pushed her chair back a little from the table, 
her long delicate fingers dropped together loosely 
in her lap; she gave a faint sigh as if a restraining 
mantle slipped from her shoulders, and, looking 
up at the youth before her, her fine pale face 
lighted with a kind of glory, she said, “No, 
dear lad, no. You can never tell Chev, for he 
is gone.” 

““Gone!’’ he cried. 

“Yes,”’ she nodded back at him, just above a 
whisper; and now her face quivered, and the tears 
began to rush down her cheeks. 

““Not dead!’”’ he cried. ‘“‘Not Chevy—not that! 
O my God, Gerald, not that!’ 
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“Yes,” Gerald said. ‘‘They got him two days 
after you left.” 

It was so overwhelming, so unexpected and 
shocking, above all so terrible, that the friend he 
had so greatly loved and admired was gone out 
of his life forever, that young Cary stumbled back 
into his seat, and, crumpling over, buried his face 
in his hands, making great uncouth gasps as he 
strove to choke back his grief. 

Gerald groped hastily around the table, and 
flung an arm about his shoulders. 

“Steady on, dear fellow, steady,” he said, 
though his own voice broke. 

““When did you hear?” Cary got out at last. 

““We got the official notice just the day before 
you came—and Withers has written us particulars 
since.” 

“And you let me come in spite of it! And stay 
on, when every word I said about him must have 
—have fairly crucified each one of you! Oh, for- 
giveme! Forgive me!” hecried distractedly. He 
saw it all now; he understood at last. It was not 
on Gerald’s account that they could not talk of 
flying and of Chev, it was because—because their 
hearts were broken over Chev himself. ‘Oh, 
forgive me!” he gasped again. 

“Dear lad, there is nothing to forgive,’’ Lady 
Sherwood returned. “How could we help loving 
your generous praise of our poor darling? We 
loved it, and you for it; we wanted to hear it, but 
we were afraid. We were afraid we might break 
down, and that you would find out.” 
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The tears were still running down her cheeks. 
She did not brush them away now; she seemed 
glad to have them there at last. 

Sinking down on his knees, he caught her hands. 
“Why did you let me do such a horrible thing?” 
he cried. ‘“‘Couldn’t you have trusted me to 
understand? Couldn’t you see I loved him just 
as you did No, no!”? he broke down humbly. 
“Of course I couldn’t love him as his own people 
did. But you must have seen how I felt about 
him—how I admired him, and would have fol- 
lowed him anywhere—and of course if I had known 
I should have gone away at once.” 

“Ah, but that was just what we were afraid of,” 
she said quickly. ‘“‘We were afraid you would 
go away and have a lonely leave somewhere. And 
in these days a boy’s leave is so precious a thing 
that nothing must spoil it—nothing,” she reiter- 
ated; and her tears fell upon his hands like a bene- 
diction. ‘But we didn’t do it very well, I’m 
afraid,’ she went on presently, with gentle con- 
trition. ‘‘ You were too quick and understanding; 
you guessed there was something wrong. We 
were sorry not to manage better,” she apologized. 

“Oh, you wonderful, wonderful people!’’ he 
gasped. ‘“‘Doing everything for my happiness, 
when all the time—all the time y 

His voice went out sharply, as his mind flashed 
back to scene after scene: to Gerald’s long body 
lying quivering on the grass; to Sybil Gaylord 
wishing Sally Berkeley happiness out of her own 
tragedy; and to the high look on Lady Sherwood’s 
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face. They seemed to him themselves, and yet 
more than themselves—shining bits in the mosaic 
of a great nation. Disjointedly there passed 
through his mind familiar words!—“‘these are they 
who have washed their garments—having come 
out of great tribulation.”” No wonder they 
seemed older. 

““We—we couldn’t have done it in America,” 
he said humbly. 

He had a desperate desire to get away to him- 
self; to hide his face in his arms, and give vent to 
the tears that were stifling him; to weep for his 
lost friend, and for this great heartbreaking hero- 
ism of theirs. 

“But why did you do it?” he persisted. ‘“‘Was 
it because I was his friend?”’ 

“Oh, it was much more than that,’”’ Gerald said 
quickly. ‘It was a matter of the two countries. 
Of course, we jolly well knew you didn’t belong to 
us, and didn’t want to, but for the life of us we 
couldn’t help a sort of feeling that you did. And 
when America was in at last, and you fellows 
began to come, you seemed like our very own 
come back after many years, and,’ he added, a 
throb in his voice, “‘we were most awfully glad 
to see you—we wanted a chance to show you how 
England felt.” 

Skipworth Cary rose to his feet. The tears for 
his friend were still wet upon his lashes. Stooping, 
he took Lady Sherwood’s hands in his and raised 
them to his lips. ‘As long as I live, I shall never 
forget,” he said. “And others of us have seen it, 
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too, in other ways—be sure America will never 
forget, either.” 

She looked up at his untouched youth out of 
her beautiful sad eyes, the exalted light still shin- 
ing through her tears. “Yes,” she said, “you 
see it was—I don’t know exactly how to put it— 
but it was England to America.” 

MARGARET PRESCOTT MONTAGUE. 


JULY 3 
ROOSEVELT AT HOME* 


Oyster Bay, L. I. 
July 24 [1908], 
My DEAR MOTHER: 

The greatest surprise to me so far has been the 
utmost simplicity of the home life at Sagamore 
Hill. I am constantly asking myself if this can 
really be the home of the President of the United 
States, and how is it possible for him to enforce 
such simplicity in his environment. It might be 
the home of a well-to-do farmer with . terary 
tastes or the house of some college professor. . . . 

There was no one at the house when we [Caj ‘ain 
Butt and Beekman Winthrop] got there. Mrs. 
Roosevelt had been out to see some sick neighbor 
and the President was playing tennis. They 
both came in together, however, he in tennis garb 
and she in a simple white muslin with a large white 
hat of some cloth material, with flowers in it, a 
wabbly kind of hat which seems to go with trees 
and water. He welcomed us with his character- 
istic handshake and shemost graciously and kindly. 
The President was so keen for us to take a swim 
that he did not give us time to see our rooms be- 
fore we were on the way to the beach. 


*From “The Letters of Archie Butt.” 
40 
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I do not know when I have enjoyed anything so 
much. I could not help remarking how pretty 
and young Mrs. R. looked in her bathing suit. 
I did not admire his, however, for it was one of 
those one-piece garments and looked more like a 
suit of overalls than a bathing suit, but I presume 
he did not think it dignified for the President to 
wear one of these abbreviated armless suits which 
we all think are so becoming. I confess to liking 
to have as much skin surface in contact with the 
water as possible. 

Dinner was at 8:00 and we hurried home to put 
on evening clothes. I had asked Mrs. R. if the 
President dressed for dinner and she said that he 
always wore his dinner jacket, but to wear any- 
thing I wanted, as the only rule they had at Oyster 
Bay was that they had no rules or regulations. I 
finally wore white trousers and white waistcoat 
with the dinner jacket and black tie. He said 
it was a costume he liked more than any other for 
summer and that he often wore it himself. He 
put Mrs. Winthrop on his right, and IJ sat on his 
left. There was no special formality, the only 
deference which was paid to the President was the 
fact that all dishes were handed to him first, then 
to Mrs. Roosevelt, and after that to the guest of 
honor, and so on. 

Miss Ethel was late in coming to dinner and 
every one, including the President, rose. From 
the conversation which followed I learned that it 
had always been a rule in the household for the 
boys to rise when either their mother or father or 
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their sister came to the table. In fact, Kermit 
said that since such was the custom the girls ought 
to make it a rule to be on time for their meals, 
and this remark started the Roosevelt ball rolling. 
The President said that he thought Ethel ought 
to try to be on time, too; that he preferred that 
no notice be taken of him when he came to his 
meals late, but that since Mrs. Roosevelt (with a 
deferential wave of the hand toward her) insisted 
upon this modicum of respect being paid to the 
President he always tried to be on time to his 
meals. Mrs. Roosevelt said that she did not insist 
upon the mark of respect being paid to the Presi- 
dent but to their father, whereupon all laughed, 
and Ethel said she would try to be on time to all 
her meals except breakfast. 

I was very hungry and enjoyed my dinner, being 
helped twice to nearly everything. We had soup, 
fish, fried chicken, and corn on the cob, and jelly. 
There was nothing to drink but water. The 
President asked me if I would have something, 
but as it was not the custom I declined. 

““We often have something,” said the President, 
“so do not hesitate to take what you want. We 
are not the tipplers that our friends in Wall Street 
would make us out, but don’t mistake us for 
prohibitionists.”’ 

I was much interested in meeting the family in 
this way and never saw less restraint than at the 
President’s table. Every child has something to 
say, and when one makes a remark it is certain to 
bring forth a volley of denials or contemptuous 
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rebuttals from the others. In fact, there was noth- 
ing studied or formal, and every member came 
in for a little fun before the dinner was over. Even 
the guests did not escape. 

When Mrs. Roosevelt reproved Kermit for 
putting his elbows on the table the President said 
that his children were well behaved as a rule, but 
that when he saw me do the same thing he felt that 
the example would be quickly followed. I then 
told how you had urged me to mind my table 
manners, especially while in Oyster Bay, and how 
you had no faith in me even at this lateday. The 
President said he would not give a hang for a boy, 
no matter if he was forty, in whom his mother 
could not find something to reprove. 

I forgot to mention the fact that the fried 
chicken was covered with white gravy, and oh, so 
good! The President said that his mother had 
always said it was the only way to serve fried 
chicken; that it gave the gravy time to soak into 
the meat, and that if the gravy was served sepa- 
rately he never took it. 

Ted is now grown up and, while not handsome, 
has a keen face and is certainly clever and with a 
splendid sense of humor. Kermit is very attrac- 
tive in manner and in appearance, and I have an 
idea that he is his mother’s favorite, though, of 
course, she would deny it, just as you do when 
accused of favoring me over the others. Archie 
is the one who was so ill, and still looks very 
delicate. He is the pugnacious member, evidently, 
for he takes up the cudgel at every chance. Quen- 
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tin! is the youngest, and a large, bouncing young- 
ster, who brought in his last-made kite to the table 
to show his father, and who explained to me the 
merits of the newfangled kites for flying purposes, 
which controversy would not interest you in the 
least. 

There, I have introduced you to the family, and 
will stop, as lunch is nearly ready, the first bell 
having been rung some ten minutes ago. By the 
way, the bell is a cow bell, just the kind you hear 
on cows in the cow lot, but sounds as sweet as 
any other if one is hungry. 


I shall resume where I left off before lunch. 
After dinner we all went on the broad veranda 
which runs around part of the house, and which 
affords a beautiful view of the Sound. The house 
sits on top of the hill and there are only one or two 
trees in its immediate vicinity. The ground slopes 
in all directions from the porch, and near the foot 
of the hill the trees grow in great profusion and 
in many varieties. What charms me especially 
about the location is that there is not another 
house visible from it and nothing to mar the land- 
scape. As the President says: 


1Quentin was an aviator in the World War, and fell with 
his plane in action in France, where he is buried. Just be- 
fore his own death Roosevelt said to a French friend who 
had asked him for a message for France: ‘‘I have no message 
for France; I have already given her the best I had. But 
if over there they speak of me, tell them my only regret is 
that I could not have given myself.” 
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“We have no one looking into our pantry and 
there is no need to close a shutter.” 

We smoked and chatted on a hundred different 
subjects and made plans for the following day. 
Mrs. Roosevelt finally took her knitting inside 
and was soon followed by Mrs. Winthrop. Miss 
Ethel evidently found us dull, and went walk- 
ing with her dog Ace, and the boys went to the 
Mayflower to spend the night. The President, 
Winthrop, and I sat and talked on every subject 
which three men knowing something of the affairs 
of the day (I have only a smattering, perhaps) 

can talk. si 
Goodbye, with much love, 

ARCHIE. 


Sagamore Hill, Oyster Bay, 
July 26 [1908]. 
My DEAR MOTHER: 

This is the end of a very busy day and a very 
delightful one also. Our other guest arrived soon 
after breakfast this morning, and while I am writ- 
ing he is sleeping. I think I may have spoken of 
him before. Heisa Mr. Phillips—William Phillips, 
I think. At any rate [he] is a Harvard man and 
a New Englander. 


1William Phillips has had a diplomatic career that is en- 
couraging to those who believe in a permanent Department 
of State based on merit, training, and service. He began 
as private secretary to Ambassador Choate in London, has 
passed through various ranks, including Under Secretary 
of State, and is now (1924) Ambassador to Belgium. At 
the time this letter was written he was Chief of Division of 
Far Eastern Affairs. 
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I feel toward New Englanders as a friend of 
mine did toward the Democrats of New York. 
He said he knew there were some good Democrats, 
but that he thought he knew them all. I feel 
that there are some mighty nice New Englanders, 
but I think I know them all. At any rate, I am 
constantly surprised how many more nice ones 
there are to meet. Phillipsisoneofthem. Heis 
rich, has a motor yacht, and yet works hard. He 
was in the diplomatic service somewhere in the 
East and then came to Washington, where he 
has been put at the head of a bureau on Eastern 
affairs in the State Department. He was ex- 
pected last night with us, but did not arrive until 
this morning. He came by boat and anchored 
while we were in swimming. I know him chiefly 
as a friend of Captain Logan, which is a good 
recommendation in itself to any one. I am not 
jealous of his yacht, but I am of his English 
traveling bag, one of the biggest and clumsiest 
ones I have ever seen, but holds a complete ward- 
robe. 

It rained all the morning, but that did not pre- 
vent us from going in swimming and playingtennis. 
We started off with a good breakfast and every 
one was keen for it. Peaches and cream, handed 
twice, and fried liver and bacon, and, strange as 
it may seem, hominy, served as we serve it in the 
South. Not big hominy but grits, as they call 
it in the North. 

“Why, Mr. President,’’ I exclaimed, “‘this is a 
Southern breakfast. I have never seen hominy 
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served anywhere out of the South in this way 
before.” 

“What did I tell you, Edith? Yes, it is just 
the breakfast my mother always had, varied as 
to the meats, of course. I have the hardest time 
with most of my guests, who usually want to eat 
the hominy with sugar and cream, and some think 
it a fruit. We eat it just as you do in the South 
with salt and butter and nothing more.”’ 

The President has his own coffee pot and slop 
bowl and cream pitcher and sugar. I thinkitisa 
complete set in itself. Mrs. Roosevelt says that 
it is next to impossible to get his coffee to suit him, 
and as he is a great coffee drinker she provided 
him with a service of his own, and if the coffee 
is not right he has no one to blame but himself. 
He drinks several cups at his breakfast and makes 
each one a matter of great formality. It is really 
interesting to see how much pleasure he gets out 
of it. 

I note with some hesitancy to speak of it that 
the President is a good eater. You think me a 
large eater; well, I am small in comparison to 
him. But he has a tremendous body and really 
enjoys each mouthful. I never saw any one with 


' a more wholesome appetite, and then he com- 
_ plains of not losing flesh. I felt like asking him 


to-day: “‘How can you expect to?’”’ He does not 


_ smoke, and the time when other men take to the 


weed he gets the papers and magazines and for 
about ten minutes is absorbed in them. He takes 
only the New York Herald and New York Tribune. 
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He knows he will not find anything in them to 
_ upset his digestion. 
“T could not stand the Evening Post or the Sun 
after a hearty meal,’’ he said. 
Secretary Loeb sees that he hears what evil is 
published of him just before meal time. He says 
he could never fight on a full stomach. But while 


he does not take any of the other papers at his. 


home, everything reflecting on him or which would 
be a guide to him in any way he has laid on his 
desk. 

“‘T always want to see the laudatory things, so I 
think it my duty to read the contrary.” 


After breakfast we went on the porch and shook . 


our fists at the rain. The President said the rain 
would not bother us, as we (he and I) had played 
a record game with the Postmaster-General one 
afternoon in therain. While we were sitting there 
Quentin was seen scuttling around the corner. 
His mother said: 

“‘T know what that means.”’ 

She called to him and when he came she whis- 
pered to him and I heard him say: 

“Oh, Mother, I thought you would forget.” 

“Mothers never forget these things, even if 


little boys do,” she laughed, and he went out as / 


we all have done on similar occasions to clean his 
teeth. Oh, horrors of boyhood days! 


We all went in swimming after tennis and a lot | 
of fun we had. Every one joined in the water | 


fight and sides were chosen to see who could clear 
the float. 


ARCHIE BUTT 
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I cannot help but think that Mrs. Roosevelt 
feels anxious over this forthcoming African hunt. 
The President talks about it continuously and 
spends much of his spare time studying maps 
and reading up jungle literature. What makes me 
interpolate something about it now is the thought 
of Kermit, the second son, whom the President 
is going to take with him. Heisa splendid fellow, 
but looks more musical and literary than a hunts- 
man. It may be that the President thinks he 
needs just this experience, though he says that 
Kermit has more endurance than any child he 
has. But if he were mine, I should say good-bye 
to him with a good deal of anxiety. There is 
some beautiful understanding between him and his 
mother. He always stands near her with his arm 
around her waist, and he never comes in a room 
that he does not go up and kiss her. I asked Miss 
Ethel this morning if he was not Mrs. Roosevelt’s 
favorite. She said that it makes Mrs. Roosevelt 
angry to be accused of it, so evidently it has been 
noticed before. But in talking to Mrs. Roosevelt 
later about it, I told her what I had said to Miss 
Ethel, but she said she had been accused of being 
fonder of Kermit than the others, but it was due 
solely to the affectionate nature of Kermit, that 
he gave more affection and in the same proportion 
invited more display of affection. 

As I came out of the water my leg was bleeding 
from a number of scratches from barnacles under 
the float. The President noticed it and asked how 
it happened. I laughingly said that Phillips had 
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done it. The President then told the crowd that 
Phillips had worn his spurs in the water and that 
I had said if Phillips was a gentleman he would 
cut his nails. Poor Phillips, who is the most ultra- 
type of a cultured Bostonian, could see no humor 
in the remark at all. All during the day the 
President would refer to it and ask me solicitously 
if I had used any antiseptics, as he heard poison 
from nail scratches was considered very dangerous. 

There were a number of persons to lunch, several 
magazine editors and an artist, a sculptor and Dr. 
Lyman Abbott. The conversation was on more 
conventional lines and the charm of the informal 
meal was missing. I noted that a Rhine-wine 
cup was served and that the President only took 
one cup of it. It was not bad, either. When I 
think how seriously people of Newport asked me 
if the President was drunk every night I simple 
get boiling. He does not seem to mind these re- 
ports at all. He told me this morning that when 
they are not saying that he is insane, they sadly 
admit the drunken theory. 

“What difference does it make?” he said. “Only 
that which is true is going to last. The people 
have their own methods of finding out the 
truth.’ 

But for all that, I should like the roof of this 
simple home to be removed for twenty-four hours 
and that the eighty million pair of eyes could be 
focussed on Sagamore Hill. What a revelation 
would be its simplicity, its naturalness, its moral 
poise, its genuine family life, and above all its 
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united love and happiness! I am beginning to be 
affected by it. I keep forgetting that this is an 
historic visit I am making, that my host is the 
President of the United States and that I ought to 
try to chain in mind the things which are happen- 
ing about me. 

If he should come back from his African hunt, 
and the South with the rest of the country should 
call him to the Presidency again, what a vindica- 
tion for his life and policies! Or if he should never 
return, what a priceless memory will be theirs 
who have served with him as I have, and who have 
seen this phase of his life! 

In the afternoon Miss Ethel gave her much- 
talked-of Coney Island party. Wewent by motor 
along the Shore road, through Prospect Park, 
Brooklyn, and then to Coney Island. There 
were just the Winthrops, Phillips, Miss Ethel, and 
myself. We did everything and took in the 
Bowery. It was my first trip to the island. We 
went there in two hours and a quarter from Saga- 
more Hill and made the trip back in two hours and 
a half. 

I started this letter last night after coming in 
and got up at six o’clock, took a fresh-water bath, 
and while waiting for breakfast have finished it. 
This is Sunday and I may or may not go to church. 
Whether I go or not, I am sure you will be there, 
so in thy orisons, dear mother, be all my sins 
remembered. Good-bye. 

Your affectionate son, 
ARCHIBALD. 


GEORGE MARK ELLIOTT LIBRARY 
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Sagamore Hill, Oyster Bay, 
July 27 [1908]. 
My DEAR MOTHER: 

It is well on into Sunday night, but I will not 
go to bed before giving you some idea as to how 
the day has been spent. I have been to church, 
seen something of the religious side of the Presi- 
dent, and watched the marvellous character of Mrs. 
Roosevelt itself. She seems so perfectly uncon- 
scious of herself that one can study her at length 
without being balked in this study by conscious 
moments or anything resembling pose. She really 
constitutes the atmosphere of the house, a sort 
of feminine luminiferous ether, pervading every- 
thing and everybody. 

The President with his rugged personality, the 
children with their Rooseveltian characteristics, 
might easily convert this home into a disorderly 
household if it were not for the ever-softening in- 
fluence of Mrs. Roosevelt. She is perfectly poised 
and nothing seems to annoy her, and she permits 
nothing to disturb the routine of her housekeeping. 
I had noticed her routine at the White House, but 
there everything is so ordered and governed that 
it would run of its own momentum, but here one 
sees Mrs. Roosevelt just as she is, and her life and 
order at Sagamore Hill make me doubt whether 
after all the routine of the White House would be 
run so smoothly without her influence and guiding 
hand. 

She came down Sunday morning to breakfast, 
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breakfast being a half hour later than usual. 
Everybody was in a gay humor and each had to 
give an account of him or her self of the night 
previous before the President was satisfied. Mrs. 
Roosevelt announced at table that she and the 
President and the children were going to church 
and that they would not expect any of their guests 
to go unless urged to do so by their conscience, 
but that she would ask Mrs. Winthrop, but there. 
her invitations would end. One by one the men 
spoke out and each had some excuse to offer for 
not going. At each excuse there was a burst of 
merriment, and when Ted finally said he had to 
remain to look after me, I dumfounded them all 
by announcing my intention to go. Kermit at 
once said with characteristic cynicism that if I 
was going only to make character with his mother 
it was unnecessary; that she was already com- 
mitted to me. 

I held my own against the onslaught of good- 
natured banter of the table, and it was finally 
agreed that I should have a seat in the automobile, 
in spite of the fact that Ted said my going to 
church would upset all arrangements, for the 
reason that every seat was already taken and the 
detective would have to be left behind, in which 
case the President might be killed and his death 
would be due solely to me. Long before this we 
had seen that Ted had mapped out a morning in 
which I was a chief actor. I did not tell them that 
I had received your letter only the night before 
expressing the hope that I would go to church 
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and that it was with a feeling somewhat of loyaity 
to you that I had decided to do so. I did not 
regret it later, for it turned out to be a very delight- 
ful experience. 

Before getting ready for church we began to 
make plans for the afternoon, and I soon saw that 
the President was not to be included in any of the 
arrangements for the day. He told me later that 
he did not regard it as either wicked or careless of 
holy things to play tennis or golf on Sunday, but 
he simply did not do any of these things on Sunday 
on account of the effect it might have on other 
people. 

The motor car came sooner than I had 
éevested it; in fact, the presidential family had to 
be kept waiting while I put on shoes instead of the 
pumps I had slipped on for breakfast. I explained 
to the President as I took my seat that my tardi- 
ness was due to the discussion I had just had with 
Beekman Winthrop over Catholicism, I claiming 
that the Catholic rule in the world had done more 
harm than good, that without it we might have 
advanced in education and culture far beyond 
what we had already done; that in Cuba, after 
centuries of hierarchic rule, the only feeling that 
the Cubans had for the Church was one of intense 
hatred and contempt. He cited the Philippines 
and claimed that great good had been done there 
by the Catholic Church, ete., etc. The President, 
looking rather quizzically at me, said: 

““Archie, when I discuss the Catholic Church, I 
am reminded that it is the only church which has 
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ever turned an Eastern race inp a Christian 
people. Is not that so?” 

I did not know whether that was so or not, but 
I knew there was a rebuttal and I told him so, 
but that I would think the matter over before 
answering him. 

Mrs. Roosevelt then asked what I thought 
Bishop Brent was going to do about the call to 
Washington.1 I said I had no way of knowing, 
but that I hoped he would accept, as I thought he 
had the wisdom of the serpent if nothing else, 
and I believed that we should have ecclesiastics in 
Washington who were capable of fighting Rome on 
its ground. The President then added: 

“The great trouble Brent is going to have in 
changing his mind is that he put his declination 
on the Lord, so changing his mind now means 
changing the Lord’s also. The trouble about 
these high church people is that they get so accus- 
tomed to putting everything on the Lord that they 
leave nothing for themselves to decide. Now if 
Brent had not said that the Lord had told him to 
do so and so he would have no trouble in changing 
his opinion, but it is a more serious thing when you 
take Jehovah into your confidence and then change 
without letting Him know.” 

The President expressed great admiration for 
Bishop Brent, however, but regretted that he was 
a celibate. 


The Rt. Rev. Charles H. Brent whose great service to his 
church and, indeed, to the world, was as Bishop of the Philip 
pines. He declined the election to the Washington bishopric. 
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“You know as between a faith which admits of 
celibacy and one which admits of polygamy I 
infinitely prefer the one which proclaims polygamy 
in its tenets. That is why I have no symapthy 
with the Roman Catholic faith or the extreme 
ritualistic end of my wife’s faith,”’ this latter with 
a smile at Mrs. Roosevelt. 

She then added that she was opposed to what 
was known as high church and thought the simpler 
you kept the form the purer you kept the faith, 
and that I would find in the little church at Oyster 
Bay just such a service as I would like. By that 
time we had arrived at the church door, where we 
found a row of boys, possibly forty in number, 
drawn up in line in front of the main entrance. 
They saluted as the President stopped in front of 
them, and he said: 
| “Boys, Iam glad to see you; where do you come 
from and what are you doing here?” 

‘“We are from Grace Church, New York,” said 
the oldest, ‘‘and we came to see you.” 

“Well, I am mighty glad to see you, also, and 
the next time you come to Oyster Bay you must 
come out to my home and see me.”’ 

The way he said it was cordial and emphatic 
and each boy will carry in his mind as long as he 
lives this fleeting picture of the President. 

The President has two pews on the side aisle, 
he and Mrs. Winthrop and I occupied the first one, 
and Mrs. Roosevelt, with Kermit and Miss Ethel, 
occupying the one behind us. The President 
bowed his head in prayer just as all good Episco- 
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palians do on entering church, and so did each of 
us. As the service proceeded I noticed that the 
President followed the service without the use of 
a Prayer Book, singing the chants, even going 
through the Te Deum, without notes, as it were. 
He sang all the hymns and said the creed aloud. 
But I noticed that he did not bow his head in the 
creed nor did he at the Gloria. I suppose this 
was too much form for a member in good standing 
of the Dutch Reformed Church. 

He has a poor idea of music, I imagine, for while 
he sang all the choral parts of the service, he was 
usually an octave lower than the choir in the 
hymns, but he did fairly well in the difficult 
Gregorian chants, much better than I who had 
sung in a choir at Sewanee, and I recognized the 
impossible formations of the syllables in the Te 
Deum and remembered, with a smile, how I used 
to work my jaws in it so that the precentor would 
not know that I was not singing. Well, the Presi- 
dent got through it in the most wonderful manner. 
I came to the conclusion before the service was 
over that the President was at heart an Episco- 
palian, whatever his earlier training might have 
been. The hymns were evidently those sung in 
the North and not in the South, for I did not 
recognize one. I think the South likes strong, 
sentimental hymns, while every one which was 
sung at Oyster Bay had some poetic value. They 
had an extra hymn interpolated without any 
reason, ‘‘Ten Thousand Times Ten Thousand,” 
and as we left the church the President said: 
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“‘Why do you suppose, Edith, that they put 
in an extra hymn, and if they do put it in, why 
in the name of goodness don’t they put in one 
which people can sing?”’ 

“That is too funny,’”’ added Mrs. Roosevelt, 
“‘for they have added another hymn because they 
heard that you liked more singing.” 

“Did I ever say so?”’ 

“Yes,” said Mrs. Roosevelt, ‘‘you did in the 
presence of one of the choir last summer, so you 
have no one but yourself to blame.” 

“Well, then, please suggest to them if they do 
me the kindness to add more hymns to sometimes 
put in ‘Jerusalem the Golden,’ or ‘Oh, Paradise; 
Oh, Paradise,’ or something in which I can lift 
up my voice and praise.” 

This led to a discussion of hymns, and it was 
with some interest to hear each one mention his 
or her favorite hymn. Mrs. Roosevelt likes such 
hymns as ‘‘ Nearer, My God, to Thee” and “‘ Art 
Thou Weary,’ etc., while the President said his 
favorite hymn was No. 457,! beginning ‘‘ Christ 
is made the sure foundation.”’ His second favor- 
ite is ‘Holy, Holy, Holy, Lord God Almighty.” 
He also expressed great admiration for “‘ Jerusalem 
the Golden” and “‘The Son of God Goes Forth to 

1A translation by John Mason Neale of a Latin plain song 
of the 7th century. The tune to which it is generally sung 
is by Henry Smart, a well-known English composer, and is 
one of the most stirring processionals in the Episcopal 
hymnal. It may have been the marching rhythm that ap- 
pealed to Roosevelt, for he was not interested in the high- 


church theology of which this particular hymn is an expres- 
sion. 
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War.” For the first time I realized that I had no 
favorite hymn, but I think at my funeral I should 
like to have sung ‘‘Nearer, My God, to Thee.” 
I have thought of it during the day and I believe 
that I shall take ‘‘Nearer, My God, to Thee” as 
my favorite. It appeals to the sentimental side 
of me at least.1 

We left the President and his family at the West 
Roosevelts, where they go every Sunday to see 
“Aunt Emily,” a charming elderly woman who 
seems to be sort of prophetess of the clan. Often 
after playing tennis we go over there, and we have 
never failed to find a large pitcher of orange or 
lemonade on the back porch. Whether any one 
comes for it or not, it is always kept there for the 
boys who care to come in for it. It is not neces- 
sary to speak to any one, and once, coming from 
swimming, Ted and I drank the entire pitcher and 
there was none for Kermit a little later, and to 
have heard the row it raised one would have 
thought the ten tables of commandments had been 
broken. As fast as the pitcher becomes empty it 
is supposed to be refilled immediately. 

I went to Oyster Bay in the motor, as I felt I 
would be de trop at Aunt Emily’s. I got out my 
pipe and borrowed some tobacco from the de- 
tective, Mr. Sloan, and enjoyed the ride back to 
Sagamore Hill. Mr. Sloan is the head detective, 
and a fine gentlemanly appearing man he is, too. 


Jt is said by survivors of the Titanic that as the ship was 
going down Captain Butt ordered the band to play the music 
of this hymn. 
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There are several, and two are always on duty at 
Sagamore Hill. They station themselves night 
and day at angles where they can cover the entire 
house, and there is always a feeling of protection, 
though the President says it would have no effect 
at all on a really first-class anarchist. 

“It would be a pretty poor anarchist who could 
not get me any hour he wished while I am playing 
tennis, riding horseback, and swimming.” 

The detectives try to do their duty, but it is im- 
possible for them to know what the President will 
do. He never takes them into consideration, and 
he darts from the house sometimes and is well a 
mile away before they have a chance to follow him. 
He will be on horseback and he says nothing to 
them, so that they cannot follow him. He seems 
to be utterly devoid of fear and never takes the 
possibility of accident into consideration. Sloan 
tells me that fifty detectives could not keep him 
covered, and that he really gets angry at times 
being followed, yet they do not allow his feelings 
in the matter to change their orders at all and one 
always tries to keep him in view. I seldom saw 
the detectives myself and often wondered what 
use it was to have them at the house when he was 
not there, but one day when we were all out of 
matches the President, who was playing tennis 
while two of us were not, there being six on the 
lawn, said: 

“Why not see if the detectives have any? You 
will possibly find them with a weather eye on me 
from that clump of bushes over there.” 
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I followed the directionsand found thedetectives 
just where the President said they would be, lying 
in the grass smoking a pipe himself. He laugh- 
ingly told me that while they were supposed to 
guard the President most of their time was taken 
up hunting places to conceal themselves in as he 
hates to be spied on all the time. 

“Tf we did not keep out of his sight we would 
soon lose our jobs. He only lets us come here 
because the Madame wants us. If it was not to 
please her he would ship us away.” 

I found later that Mrs. Roosevelt not only in- 
sists upon the detectives, but keeps tab on them 
to see that they do not yield to the wishes of the 
President and keep too far out of sight. 

To-night it was almost like fairyland. The air 
was soft and the President in a perfect gale of good 
humor. Hardly any one talked but he, and he 
filled the evening telling of boyhood days and the 
fun he has had when he goes camping with children. 
It was almost as if Uncle Remus were among us to 
amuse us with stories, except that there was no 
dialect. He spoke of the fact that the boys never 
seem to remember that he is growing old and 
“shame upon me to have to admit it—fat.” He 
recounted, for instance, last summer when they 
had dug or burrowed holes through all the hay- 
stacks and that nothing would do but that he 
should go through some of them. Also he said 
they ran in odd directions and once he got so badly 
mixed up that he had to burrow a new way for 
himself. 
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“The next day Justice Moody came to visit me 
and I put Kermit up to taking him through them. 
Of course he did not want to go and saw little fun 

‘init at best, but to please them he went, and so did 
I to see the fun. Well, he got stuck in one hole 
and it was with some difficulty that he was gotten 
out. It was one of those circuitous routes which 
go up in the hay and then down. It would have) 
been an easy job for Fairbanks, but Moody’s' 
build was not exactly made for quite such sudden 
turns. Next to Phillips going in swimming with 
his spurs on, I think it was as funny an incident 
as we have had here.”’ 

He talked a great deal about his proposed 
African trip. 

““You know,”’ he said, “‘how you feel when you 
have all but finished one job and are eager to get 
at another. Well, thatishowIfeel. I sometimes 
feel that Iam no longer President 1 am so anxious 
to get on this trip.” 

He told us where he was going, the route he 
would take, andsoon. Hehas seen many hunters 
and has many maps laid out. 

“Tf I were younger,” he said, ‘‘I would do so 
and so, but I will never be the same man I was 
and I will have to cut my work to my capabilities. 
IT shall avoid now what I would eagerly have 
sought ten years ago.” 

“Don’t you think, Mr. President, that after 
you are out a month or so all your old vigor will 
return, and that you will be as good physically as 
you were in the Spanish War?” I asked. 
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Before he could answer, Kermit, who simply 
worships his father, said he felt sure that he would 
be as strong asever. The President said he would 
like to think so, but he knew that he could not 
stand as much now as he could stand in the Span- 
ish War; that he often felt inclined to stop and 
rest, and such a thing was unknown to him in the 
past. When asked by Winthrop what was the 
most dangerous animal he would find to hunt he 
promptly said: “‘the lion.” He thought that most 
hunters thought the elephant, others the tiger, 
and many more the hippo, but from what he had 
heard and read he felt that the lion was by far 
the most dangerous, because it was the quickest. 

“Others do not think him so, for the reason 
that you can kill the lion by shooting him in any 
part of the body, but his alertness and agility 
make him the most dangerous to me.” 

He said that Mrs. Roosevelt would meet him in 
Cairo as he came out of the desert, that he ex- 
pected to be gone a year, and by that time he 
would be sufficiently forgotten that he could re- 
turn to the United States without being a target 
for the newspapers. He said that he was not 
going near a capital in Europe, that he had decided 
to abandon the trip rather than be made into a 
peripatetic show. He was going to stay out of 
Abyssinia for the reason that he wanted to avoid 
the entertainment which he would get there. 

“The King of Abyssinia has already sent me a 
lion and cubs and other pet animals of his, and he 
would expect me to come laden in such fashion 
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were I to enter his domains. No, I want to keep 
entirely from sight if I can. I do not suppose it 
will prevent the papers, in the same shameless way 
as they did when I went West as Vice-President 
to hunt for game, from describing just what I had 
killed and what I had every night for supper. In 
that Western trip I never saw a newspaper man 
and none ever saw me, yet when I came out I 
found that my day’s doings had been heralded 
right along, and even such men as Cabot Lodge 
were so taken in by the accounts that he wrote 
me, hoping that I would get the letter, that, if it 
were possible, to be less advertised, that it gave 
me the appearance of seeking too much notoriety. 
Yet not one of these papers ever contradicted 
one word of all the lies they had published.” 

He said that he would take only a few volumes 
with him, such as he could carry with ease.1 

“‘T will not come on deck with the Bible in one 
hand and ‘Vanity Fair’ in the other, as a noted 
statesman from Indiana did on the Philippine trip, 
and then proclaim them ‘my favorite bits of litera- 
ture.’ In spite of the fact that I do not care for 
Shakespeare I will take him, because I can get 
all of him in three pocket volumes. I don’t care 
for dramatic poetry, but, of course, you get a lot 
of compressed thought in Shakespeare. Iwill take 
him just as the soldier takes the emergency ration, 


_ ‘Roosevelt eventually took into Africa a carefully selected 
list of books, specially bound for durability, which he called 
his “Pigskin Library.” It is fully described in his “ African 
Game Trails.” 
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not for the quality, but for the largest amount 
of sustenance in the smallest possible space. I 
will see that Kermit takes his Bible, and I presume 
his mother will conceal the Book of Common 
Prayer somewhere among his underclothes.”’ 

And so the night wore on, and I am here trying 
to think of some of the many things he said which 
made us all roar at the time, but nothing seems to 
come back to me. His humor is so elusive, his 
wit so dashing and his thoughts so incisive that I 
find he is the hardest man to quote I have ever 
heard talk. His style of narration is so peculiarly 
his own that it is hard to reproduce it. In fact, 
he does not reproduce it himself in writing. He 
cannot follow himself with pen in hand. In con- 
versation he is a perfect flying squirrel, and before 
you have grasped one pungent thought he is off 
on another limb whistling for you to follow. I 
can do all he does physically; I think that is one 
reason why he finds me agreeable to have about 
him, and I can follow him at times in conversation, 
even adding my share, but let him have the reins 
once between his own teeth fairly and squarely and 
he simply runs riot with the conversation. The 
only person I know who is his equal at all is Alfred 
Henry Lewis, and in conversation they remind 
me much of each other.! 

By the way, to-night at dinner Kermit an- 
nounced that I thought of going on Monday, but 


1Lewis was a gifted, versatile, but somewhat erratic news- 
paper correspondent and story writer whose tales of frontier 
life had considerable vogue during his lifetime. 
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that he asked me to remain longer; but that I had 
declined to do so, as I had not been invited. This 
took some retraction on the part of Kermit and 
some explanation on the part of myself, but finally 
I agreed to stay, after which Kermit said that he 
had put the matter that way as he knew it was 
the only way to keep me. 

“People are always afraid of staying too long in 
this house, so they hurry off as if they had not 
enjoyed themselves.” 

The President and Mrs. Roosevelt both told 
me after dinner that they wanted me to remain as 
long as I could, that while they felt that Sagamore 
Hill would bore many people they were conscious 
I was enjoying myself and that was all they wanted 
to know. As we went to bed that night Phillips 
said: 

“What a wonderful man and what a still more 
wonderful woman! What a privilege it is to have 
seen this household as we have seen it.” 

“Yes,”’ I added, ‘‘that is the greatest thing he 
has yet done, to hold his family simplicity and 
homelike love and surroundings as he has done 


here.” 
ARCHIE BUTT. 


JULY 4 (Independence Day) 


THE DECLARATION OF INDEPENDENCE 
In Congress, July 4, 1776 


The Unanimous Declaration of the Thirteen 
United States of America 


HEN, in the course of human events, it be- 

comes necessary for one people to dissolve the 
political bands which have connected them with 
another, and to assume, among the powers of the 
earth, the separate and equal station to which the 
laws of nature and of nature’s God entitle them, 
a decent respect to the opinions of mankind re- 
quires that they should declare the causes which 
impel them to the separation. 

We hold these truths to be self-evident: that all 
men are created equal; that they are endowed, 
by their creator, with certain inalienable rights; 
that among these are life, liberty, and the pursuit 
of happiness. That to secure these rights, govern- 
ments are instituted among men, deriving their 
just powers from the consent of the governed; 
that whenever any form of government becomes 
destructive of these ends, it is the right of the peo- 
- ple to alter or to abolish it, and to institute a new 
government, laying its foundation on such princi- 
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ples, and organizing its powers in such form as to 
them shall seem most likely to affect their safety 
and happiness. Prudence, indeed, will dictate, 
that governments long established should not be 
changed for light and transient causes; and ac- 
cordingly, all experience hath shown, that mankind 
are more disposed to suffer while evils are suffer- 
able, than to right themselves by abolishing the 
forms to which they are accustomed. But when 
along train of abuses and usurpations, pursuing in- 
variably the same object, evinces a design to reduce 
them under absolute despotism, it is their right, it 
is their duty to throw off such government, and 
to provide new guards for their future security. 
Such has been the patient sufferance of these colo- 
nies; and such is now the necessity which constrains 
them to alter their former systems of government. 
The history of the present king of Great Britain is 
a history of repeated injuries and usurpations, all 
having in direct object the establishment of an 
absolute tyranny over these states. To prove this, 
let facts be submitted to a candid world. 

He has refused his assent to laws the most 
wholesome and necessary for the public good. 

He has forbidden his governors to pass laws of 
immediate and pressing importance, unless sus- 
pended in their operation, till his assent should be 
obtained; and when so suspended, he has utterly 
neglected to attend to them. 

He has refused to pass other laws for the accom- 
modation of large districts of people, unless those 
people would relinquish the right of representation 
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in the legislature—a right inestimable to them, 
and formidable to tyrants only. 

He has called together legislative bodies at 
places unusual, uncomfortable, and distant from 
the repository of their public records, for the sole 
purpose of fatiguing them into compliance with 
his measures. 

He has dissolved representative houses repeated- 
ly, for opposing, with manly firmness, his invasions 
on the rights of the people. 

He has refused, for a long time after such dis- 
solutions, to cause others to be elected; whereby 
the legislative powers, incapable of ainihilation, 
have returned to the people at large, for their exer- 
cise, the state remaining, in the mean time, exposed 
to all the dangers of invasion from without, and 
convulsions within. 

He has endeavored to prevent the population of 
these states; for that purpose obstructing the laws 
for naturalization of foreigners; refusing to pass 
others to encourage their migration hither, and 
raising the conditions of new appropriations of 
lands. 

He has obstructed the administration of justice, 
by refusing his assent to laws for establishing 
’ judiciary powers. 

He had made judges dependent on his will 
alone, for the tenure of their offices, and the 
amount and payment of their salaries. 

He has erected a multitude of new offices, and 
sent hither swarms of officers, to harass our people, 
and eat out their substance. 
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He has kept among us, in times of peace, stand- 
ing armies, without the consent of our legislatures. 

He has affected to render the military indepen- 
dent of, and superior to, the civil power. 

He has combined with others to subject us to a 
jurisdiction foreign to our constitution, and un- 
acknowledged by ourlaws: giving his assent to their 
acts of pretended legislation: 

For quartering large bodies of armed troops 
among us: 

For protecting them, by a mock trial, from pun- 
ishment for any murders which they should com- 
mit on the inhabitants of these states: 

For cutting off our trade with all parts of the 
world 

For imposing taxes on us without our consent: 

For depriving us, in many cases, of the benefits 
of trial by jury: . 

For transporting us beyond seas to be tried for 
pretended offences: 

For abolishing the free system of English laws 
in a neighboring province, establishing therein an 
arbitrary government, and enlarging its boun- 
daries, so as to render it at once an example and 
fit instrument for introducing the same absolute 
rule into these colonies: 

For taking away our charters, abolishing our 
most valuable laws and altering, fundamentally, 
the forms of our government: 

For suspending our own legislatures, and declar- 
ing themselves invested with power to legislate 
for us in all cases whatsoever. 
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He has abdicated government here by declaring 
us out of his protection, and waging war against us. 

He has plundered our seas, ravaged our coasts, 
burnt our towns and destroyed the lives of our 
people. 

He is at this time transporting large armies 
of foreign mercenaries to complete the works of 
death, desolation, and tyranny already begun, with 
circumstances of cruelty and perfidy scarcely 
paralleled in the most barbarous ages, and totally 
unworthy the head of a civilized nation. 

He has constrained our fellow-citizens, taken 
captive on the high seas, to bear arms against their 
country, to become the executioners of their friends 
and brethren, or to fall themselves by their hands. 

He has excited domestic insurrections among 
us, and has endeavored to bring on the inhabitants 
of our frontiers the merciless Indian savages, whose 
known rule of warfare is an undistinguished de- 
struction of all ages, sexes, and conditions. 

In every stage of these oppressions we have 
petitioned for redress in the most humble terms; 
our repeated petitions have been answered only by 
repeated injury. A prince whose character is 
thus marked by every act which may define a 
tyrant is unfit to be the ruler of a free people. 

Nor have we been wanting in attentions to our 
British brethren. We have warned them, from 
time to time, of attempts by their legislature to 
extend an unwarrantable jurisdiction overus. We 
have reminded them of the circumstances of our 
emigration and settlement here. We have ap- 
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pealed to their native justice and magnanimity, and 
we have conjured them by the ties of our common 
kindred to disavow these usurpations, which would 
inevitably interrupt our connections and corre- 
spondence. They, too, have been deaf to the voice 
of justice and consanguinity. We must, there- 
fore, acquiesce in the necessity which denounces 
our separation, and hold them, as we hold the rest 
of mankind, enemies in war, in peace friends. 

We, therefore, the representatives of the United 
States of America, in General Congress assembled, 
appealing to the Supreme Judge of the world for 
the rectitude of our intentions, do, in the name 
and by the authority of the good people of these 
colonies, solemnly publish and declare that these 
United Colonies are, and of right ought to be, 
free and independent States; that they are ab- 
solved from all allegiance to the British crown, 
and that all political connection between them 
and the State of Great Britain is, and ought to be, 
totally dissolved; and that, as free and independent 
States, they have full power to levy war, conclude 
peace, contract alliance, establish commerce, and 
to do all other acts and things which independent 
States may of right do. And for the support of 
this declaration, with a firm reliance on the pro- 
tection of Divine Providence, we mutually pledge 
to each other our lives, our ee and our sacred 
honor. 


THOMAS JEFFERSON. 


I HEAR AMERICA SINGING to 


I HEAR AMERICA SINGING 


HEAR America singing, the varied carols I hear, 
Those of mechanics, each one singing his as it 
should be blithe and strong, 

The carpenter singing his as he measures his plank 
or beam, 

The mason singing his as he makes ready for work, 
or leaves off work, 

The boatman singing what belongs to him in his 
boat, the deck-hand singing on the steam- 
boat deck, 

The shoemaker singing as he sits on his bench, the 
hatter singing as he stands, 

The wood-cutter’s song, the ploughboy’s on his 
way in the morning, or at noon intermission 
or at sundown, 

The delicious singing of the mother, or of the 
young wife at work, or of the girl sewing or 
washing, 

Each singing what belongs to him or her and to 
none else, 

The day what belongs to the day—at night the 
party of young fellows, robust, friendly, 

Singing with open mouths their strong melodious 


songs. 
WALT WHITMAN. 


JULY 5 
AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF EDWARD GRIEG 


HEN I rummage in my brain-chests for the 

memories of days long vanished, I find my- 
self all at once in the days of my childhood, when 
life, with all its possibilities, lay before me, as a 
unique and great success. And it swarms, as ina 
veritable labyrinth, with young shoots which all 
press to the light. MHalf-forgotten memories of 
childhood stretch out their arms to me. Dreams 
of my youth which never came to pass, thoughts 
which I should have deemed extinct arraign me, 
like the ‘‘clues’”’ in “‘Peer Gynt.”’ I recollect also 
obscure presentiments of happiness which I dared 
not trust, but which came to fulfilment. Shapes, 
dreams, and hopes press forward in a many-colored 
confusion and whisper, ‘‘Here am I—and I—and 
I.” All insist on being present; all want to help to 
shape out my early successes. Not the noisy out- 
ward successes—and indeed there were not many 
of those; but the quiet inward successes which 
wrought within me confidence in myself. And 
if I try to bring out one success at the expense 
of others, there come to me, like the distant 
sobbing of a child, the voices, “And wilt thou 
then disown me—and me—and me? Thou canst 
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not find it in thy heart.’”” What am I to do? 
Draw a thick stroke through them all as not 
worth considering? No; I neither will nor can. 
For all these little recognitions and happy feelings 
have had their part in helping to develop my per- 
sonality. They may not to-day pass muster as 
successes, but from the naive point of view of those 
days they were events of the greatest importance. 
So I will set down at random whatever remains in 
my memory from those distant times. Others 
may, like myself, find in these recollections, if not 
successes, yet the materials of success. 

I could go very far back, back to the earliest 
years of my childhood. For who could have so 
fine an ear for reminiscences as a child? The 
parsons, indeed, describe this delicacy of feeling 
as the ‘“‘old Adam”’; I would rather call it the 
intense longing for sunshine and gentleness in 
life, instead of gloom and severity. It is according 
as this impulse in the child is satisfied that his 
artistic nature is later shaped. I could recount 
many little triumphs of those years which had a 
distinct influence on my imagination. As, for in- 
stance, when as a little boy I got leave to attend a 
funeral or go to an auction in order, be it observed, 
that I might afterward be able to recount my im- 
pressions. If I had been forbidden to obey these 
childish instincts, who knows that my imagination 
might not have been shut down, or driven in an- 
other direction remote from its true nature. What 
peace of mind it brings to trace those reminiscences 
back to their first gray dawn! Why should I not 
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go right back? What should hinder me from re- 
calling the wonderful mysterious satisfaction with 
which my arms stretched out to the piano to dis- 
cover—not a melody, that was far off—no; it must 
beaharmony. First a third, then a chord of three 
notes, then a full chord of four; ending at last, with 
both hands, oh, joy, a combination of five, the 
chord of the ninth. When I found that out my 
happiness knew no bounds. That was indeed a 
success! No later success ever stirred me like that. 
I was about five years old. 

One year later my mother began to teach me 
the piano. Little did I suspect that there al- 
ready disillusion awaited me. Only too soon did 
it become clear to me that I had to practise just 
what was unpleasant. And my mother was 
severe, inexorably severe. If her mother’s heart 
surely rejoiced that I persevered and tried to find 
out everything, because that revealed a natural 
artist, at all events she betrayed no such satisfac- 
tion. On the contrary, there was no trifling with 
her if I spent the time in dreaming at the piano 
instead of busying myself with the lesson set. 
And if I went back to my finger exercises and 
scales and all the rest of the technical work, which 
to my childish longings offered stones for bread, 
she still controlled me, even when she was not in 
the room. One day there came a threatening 
cry from the kitchen, where she was busy getting 
the dinner ready, “‘But fie, Edward: F sharp, F 
sharp, not F.’’ I was quite overpowered by her 
masterfulness. If I had been more diligent and 
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followed more willingly her strong lead I should in 
many points have been the better forit. But my 
unpardonable tendency to dreaming was already 
beginning to bring me the same difficulties which 
have accompanied me long enough throughout my 
life. Had I not inherited my mother’s irrepres- 
sibleenergy as well as her musical capacity, I should 
never in any respect have succeeded in passing 
from dreams to deeds. 

At school one morning in my lesson-book oc- 
curred the word “‘Requiem’”’; and the teacher 
asked if any one of us could tell what great com- 
poser had written a piece of church music with 
that title. No one offered an answer, till I gently 
ventured the name ‘‘Mozart.’”’ The whole class 
stared at me as an incomprehensibly strange crea- 
ture. That I took asa success. But I suspected 
that it carried something sinister in its lap, and 
only too soon I found it was so. Naturally the 
class disliked, as is so often the case, having such a 
being in their midst, and ever after pursued me in 
the street with the insult, ‘‘There goes ‘Mozak,’”’ 
and if I escaped down a side street, ‘‘Mozak,”’ 
“‘Mozak,”’ sounded after me from a long way off. 
I felt this abuse to be unjust, and considered my- 
self a martyr. I came very near to hating my 
schoolfellows, and one thing is certain: I shunned 
nearly all of them. 

It is clear that my school successes were not 
as a rule happy. But there were exceptions, 
which shone like sunbeams on my life. For ex- 
ample, in the singing class all went well. One day 
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we were examined in our scales. Not one of the 
thirty children in the class was up in them; but I 
had them at my fingers’ ends. The teacher—a 
worthy old Czech, named Schediwy—-said, ‘‘T will 
give no marks; but Grieg is the best.”’ I was the 
lion of the moment, and thoroughly enjoyed the 
situation. 

One day—lI must have been at the time twelve 
or thirteen—I brought with me to school a music- 
book on which I had written in large letters: 
“Variations on a German melody for the Piano, 
by Edward Grieg: Opus I.’”’ I wanted to show it to 
a schoolfellow who had taken some interest in me. 
But what happened? In the middle of the Ger- 
man lesson this same schoolfellow began to mur- 
mur some unintelligible words which made the 
teacher call out, half unwillingly: ‘‘What is the 
matter; what are you saying there?”’ Again a 
confused murmur; again a call from the teacher; 
and then he whispered, ‘‘ Grieg has got something.” 
“What does that mean, ‘Grieg has gotsomething’?”’ 
“‘Grieg has composed something.’”’ The teacher 
was not very partial to me; so he stood up, came 
to me, looked at the music-book, and said in a 
peculiar, ironical tone, ‘‘So the lad is musical, the 
lad composes: remarkable!’’ Then he opened the 
door into the next class-room, fetched the teacher 
in from there and said to him: “ Here is something 
to look at: this little urchin is a composer.”’ Both 
teachers turned over the leaves of the music-book 
with interest. Every one stood up in both classes. 
I felt sure of a grand success; but that is what one 
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should never feel too quickly. For the other 
teacher had no sooner gone away again than my 
master suddenly changed his tactics, seized me by 
the hair till my eyes were black, and said gruffly, 
“Another time he will bring the German dic- 
tionary with him, as is proper, and leave this 
stupid stuff at home.” Alas! To be so near 
the summit of fortune and then all at once to see 
oneself plunged into the depths. How often has 
that happened to me later in life! And I have 
always been driven to remember that first time. 

Opposite the school house there lived a young 
lieutenant, who was a passionate lover of music 
and a skilful performer on the piano. With him 
I took refuge, and brought to him my attempts at 
composition, in which he took so much interest 
that I always had to copy them out for him. That 
was a success of which I was not a little proud. It 
fortunately happened later on that I was able to 
get the copies back from him, so as to consign 
them to the wastepaper basket, to which they prop- 
erly belonged. I have often thought with grati- 
tude of my friend, the lieutenant, who afterward 
was promoted to be a general, and of the encourag- 
ing recognition which he accorded to my first pro- 
ductions in art. To my juvenile feelings that was 
a pleasant offset to all the cuffs and scoldings 
which I had to undergo at school. 

In these times it never occurred to me for a 
moment that I might become an artist. And if 
the thought struck me at any time I put it aside 
as something altogether too high and unattainable. 
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If any one asked me what I wanted to be, I an- 
swered unhesitatingly, ‘‘A pastor.” My fancy 
painted the black-coated shepherd of souls as the 
most attractive of characters. To be able to 
preach or speak before a listening crowd seemed to 
me something very lofty. To be a prophet, a 
herald, that was what Iliked. And what did I not 
declaim to my unfortunate parents and sisters! I 
knew all the poems in the reading-book by heart. 
And when my father, after dinner, wanted to take 
his little siesta in the armchair, I would not leave 
him in peace, but got behind a chair, which rep- 
resented my pulpit, and declaimed away without 
any consideration. All the time I would watch 
him, apparently in a light sleep, but now and then 
he laughed a little, and then I was happy; it meant 
a recognition. And how I could torment him 
without end, “Ah! one more little poem.” 
“No; that is enough.” “Only one!” What 
childish ambition! He knows well enough al- 
ready the excitement of success. 

The end of my schooldays, and at the same time 
my departure from home, came sooner than I 
expected. I was nearly fifteen, but had not 
been long in the top class. But it befell that one 
summer’s day a rider at full gallop dashed up 
from the road to Landas. He drew up, reined in 
his fiery Arab, and leaped off. It was he, the 
fairy god whom I had dreamed of but never seen; 
it was Ole Bull. It did not quite please me that 
this god simply got off and behaved like a man, 
came into the room and smilingly greeted us all. 
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I remember well that I felt something like an 
electric current pass through me when his hand 
touched mine. But when this divine being let 
himself go so far as to make jokes, it was clear to 
me, to my silent sorrow, that he was only a man 
after all. Unfortunately he had not his violin 
with him, but talk he could and talk he diligently 
did. We all listened speechless to his astounding 
stories of his journeys in America. That was in- 
deed something for my childish imagination. 
But when he heard I had composed music, I had 
to go to the piano; all my entreaties were in vain. 
I cannot now understand what Ole Bull could 
find at that time in my juvenile pieces. But he 
was quite serious and talked quietly to my parents. 
The matter of their discussion was by no means 
disagreeable to me. For suddenly Ole Bull came 
to me, shook me in his own way, and said, “ You 
are to go to Leipzig and become a musician.” 
Everybody looked at me affectionately, and I 
understood just one thing, that a good fairy was 
stroking my cheek and that I was happy. And 
my good parents! Not one moment’s opposition 
or hesitation, everything was arranged, and it 
seemed to me the most natural thing in the world. 
What thanks I owed to them—plus Ole Bull—I 
only saw clearly at a later time. I was under a 
magic spell, and there was no room for other in- 
fluences. But stop, ambition was also there, that 
I can searcely deny. And ambition is apparently 
one of the chief ingredients which go to make that 
very mixed salad which is called an “artist.” For 
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unconsciously something whispered in me, “A 
success.” But what says my reader to that? 
Am I permitted to claim a success? At all events 
I do so, with or without leave. And here I close 
the list of the more or less honorable successes of 
my childish days. But as I have undertaken the 
task of finding out my first success, an inward 
voice bids me go a little further in my search. 
And now my path leads me to the Leipzig 
Conservatorium, to which I was sent a few months 
after Ole Bull’s visit to Landas. It is not by 
chance that the word ‘“‘sent’’ comes to the end 
of my pen. I felt like a parcel, stuffed with 
dreams. I was placed under the care of an old 
friend of my father’s. I crossed the North Sea to 
Hamburg, and after one day’s breathing time 
went on by train southward to medizval Leipzig, 
where the dark, tall, uncanny houses and narrow 
streets almost took my breath. I was deposited 
in a boarding-house; my father’s old friend said 
good-bye—the last Norwegian word which I 
heard for a long time—and then I stood alone, a 
lad of fifteen in a strange land, alone among stran- 
gers. I was very homesick, I went to my room 
and cried without stopping till I was sent for by 
my host to dinner. The husband, a superior em- 
ployee in the Post Office, tried to comfort me: 
“Look here, my dear Herr Grieg, here there are 
the same sun, the same moon, and the same good 
God that you have at home.” It was very well 
meant, but neither sun nor moon nor the good 
God could replace that old friend of my father who 
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was gone, the last link which bound me to my 
home. But young people quickly change their 
moods. I soon got over my homesickness, and 
although I had not the slightest idea what it meant 
to study music, I was dead certain that the miracle 
would happen, and that in three years, when my 
course of studies came to an end, I should go back 
home a wizard-master in the kingdom of sound. 
That is the last proof that childish naiveté was the 
strongest thing in me. And I should not like tobe 
taken as having been anything but a child-student 
of the Conservatorium. Such, indeed, I was even 
in my dress. I used to goin a short blouse with a 
belt, such as the boys wore at my own home. My 
comrades at first measured me up with looks of 
astonishment. Indeed, there was one violinist 
who got some fun out of it, and took me on his lap, 
which naturally drove me to despair. But all 
that was soon over. 

I had now been admitted into the sanctuary 
of the Leipzig Conservatorium, and had thus 
received a confirmation of the hope that I was 
possessed of musical talent, which, according to 
the statutes, was the condition of admission; and 
this, for a young beginner like me, who dreaded 
nothing so much as to be rejected, was a colossal 
victory. And now to win the first artist-heart 
among my comrades! What a conquest! And 
then the sympathy of the professors; to get a word 
of praise from one of them in my lesson. These 
were joys which excited my youthful spirits quite 
otherwise than did the applause of thousands in my 
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later life. Such joys did not fall to my lot all at 
once. I was anything but a prize-Conservatorist. 
Quite the contrary. In my first days I was pro- 
foundly lazy. I still remember how Louis Plaidy, 
my first—and very unsympathetic—teacher of the 
piano, one day in my lesson, when I was bungling 
over a repulsive sonata of Clementi which he had 
forced upon me, suddenly snatched the book from 
the instrument and pitched it with a great curve 
through the air into the farthest corner of the great 
music-room. As he could not very well try the 
same experiment with me, he thundered at me, 
“‘Go home and practise!’”” I must say he had a 
good right to be furious; but the punishment was 
terribly disgraceful for me, because there were so 
many scholars in the room. To speak mildly, I 
must describe this episode as a very doubtful suc- 
cess. Meanwhile, it was useful to me. For my 
pride revolted against Plaidy’s brutal treatment. 
As he never let me play anything but Czerny, 
Kuhlau and Clementi, all of whom I hated like 
the plague, I soon took my resolve. I went to the 
director of the Conservatorium and asked to be 
released from Plaidy’s lessons. My request was 
granted, and I was proud of this result. It took 
away some of my excessive timidity and I became 
more courageous. It has often been said that 
Plaidy was a good technical man and knew how 
to bring his pupils on in their technique. But 
whether the reason is to be sought in my stupidity, 
in my idleness, or in my antipathy to Plaidy, it is 
certain that he taught me no technique at all. 
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His method of teaching was one of the least in- 
telligent possible. How he sat there during the 
lesson—a little, fat bald man planted straight up 
by the piano, his left forefinger behind his ear, while 
the pupil played on in the deadliest weariness, ad- 
monishing in the ever-repeated words, ‘Slowly, 
always slowly, firm; lift your fingers; slow, firm, 
lift your fingers!” It was simply maddening. 
Besides, it sometimes happened that when the 
pupil got up from the piano, he took his place; but 
this was only in certain circumstances which I 
will describe presently. When this happened we 
scnolars had a private joke of ourown. We knew 
beforehand, to a hair, when Plaidy was going to 
exhibit. It happened when a scholar brought 
with him Mendelssohn’s Scherzo Capriccioso in 
E or his Capriccio in B minor. In either case 
Plaidy spread himself out as well as possible at the 
piano in the slow introduction. It has been said 
that Biilow in his performances brought out too 
much of the pedagogue. But if so, what shall one 
say of Plaidy? His playing was a living illustra- 
tion of his theories: “‘Slow, strong; lift the fingers.”’ 
And besides there was his everlasting ‘‘punctua- 
tion,” if I may so express it, his perpetual separat- 
ing out of the smallest phrases. Eternal commas, 
semicolons, notes of exclamation, dashes, and be- 
tween these—absolutely nothing. Not a trace of 
contents! A Philistine bill-of-fare show! But 
then came the glorious moment. The slow intro- 
duction was over; the allegro was to follow on. 
And now we knew exactly what would happen. 
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As sure as two and two make four, so certain was 
it that Plaidy would get up from the piano and 
with an assumed quiet, as if casually, remark, ‘““And 
soon.” Just think: to be a teacher of the Leipzig 
Conservatorium, with a great reputation for capac- 
ity, and just to be able to play the slow movements 
of two Mendelssohn capriccios! With all that the 
poor man imagined seriously that we did not see 
through him: it was most comical. 

Later on I was ordained to have lessons from 
the famous Ignaz Moscheles. Under the influ- 
ence of these two teachers all my idleness passed 
away. Many hard things have been said about 
old Moscheles as a teacher. I stand up for him 
with the greatest warmth. It is true that he was 
naive enough to believe that he imposed on us by 
seizing every opportunity to run down Chopin and 
Schumann, whom I secretly adored; but he could 
play beautifully: and he did; often taking up the 
whole lesson. Especially his interpretations of 
Beethoven, whom he worshipped, were splendid. 
They were conscientious, full of character, and 
noble, without any straining after effect. I 
studied Beethoven’s Sonatas with him by the 
dozen. Often I could not play four bars together 
without his laying his hands on mine, pushing me 
gently from my seat, and saying, ‘‘Now listen 
how I do that.” In this way I learned many a 
little technical secret, and came to value his ex- 
pressive interpretations at the very highest. It 
was told of him at the Conservatorium—though, 
fortunately, I cannot bear witness to it from my 
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own experience—that he had given his pupils this 
advice: “Play diligently the old masters, Mozart, 
Beethoven, Hadyn and—me.” I dare not vouch 
for this anecdote. But I allude to it because I . 
myself, at his suggestion, took in hand his twenty- 
four Studies (Op. 70), all of which I studied with 
him without exception, and do not at all regret it. 
They pleased me, and so I did my best to satisfy 
both him and myself. That he must have noticed; 
for he became more and more kind to me; and 
though a simple it was yet a very important success 
for me when, one day, after I had played one of 
his studies, without his interrupting me once, he 
turned to the other students and said, ‘‘ Look here, 
gentlemen, that I call musicianly playing.” How 
glad I was! That day the whole world lay before 
me bathed in light. 

On the other hand, my successes in the harmony 
lessons were not such as I could boast of. Under 
E. F. Richter at first I always wrote, to the bass 
which was set, harmonies which pleased myself, 
instead of those prescribed by the rules of thorough 
bass. Afterward I could find many a useful theme 
for a fugue; but to arrange the theme so that it 
would do under the fixed rules, that was not for me. 
I started off from the faulty subject, and if my 
work sounded well, that was the main thing so far 
as I was concerned. For Richter, on the contrary, 
the chief matter was that the problem should be 
properly solved. And if only the solving of musi- 
cal problems, and not music, were in the first order 
of importance, from his point of view he would 
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have been right. But at that time his point of 
view never became clear to me. I defied him ob- 
stinately, and stuck to my ownopinion. I didnot 
conceive that in that matter I ought to be a learner 
and confine myself within limits, to obey, and, as 
it says in the preface to his “Harmony,” not to 
ask why. Luckily we never quarreled. He only 
smiled indulgently at my stupidities, and with a 
“No! wrong!” he corrected them with a thick pen- 
cilmark, which did not make me much more care- 
ful. But there were a great many in the class, 
and Richter could not stop for every single one. 
Dr. Robert Papperitz, from whom I took harm- 
ony lessons at the same time, gave me a freer rein. 
The consequence was that I went so far out of the 
beaten path in my choral work as to introduce 
chromatic passages in the voice parts wherever I 
could. One day be broke out, “No, this chro- 
matic work won’t do; you are becoming a second 
Spohr!’”” And as Spohr, in my opinion, was an 
academic pedant of the first rank, I did not at all 
enjoy that criticism. Finally I had lessons from 
Moritz Hauptmann; and I shall ever be grateful 
to that amiable old man for all that he taught me 
by his intelligent and discriminating comments. 
In spite of all his learning, he represented to me 
everything that was not scholastic. For him rules 
in themselves meant nothing; they were simply the 
essential laws of nature. I will here bring in an 
episode, which in a weak moment I might call 
a success. Before I knew Hauptmann (I was 
not yet sixteen and wore a boy’s blouse) I received 
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the honor, in a private examination—a sort of 
half-yearly examination in which all the pupils 
without exception were obliged to take part—of 
being allowed to play a piece of my own composi- 
tion. When I had finished, and was leaving the 
piano, to my amazement I saw an old gentleman 
rise from the professors’ table and come toward 
me. He laid his hand on my shoulder and said, 
“Good day, my lad, we must become friends.” 
That was Hauptmann; and naturally I loved him 
from that moment. In his last years he was an 
invalid, and gave lessons in his own house, the 
Thomasschule, Sebastian Bach’s old home. Here 
I was fortunate enough to come to know him 
better. I well remember him sitting on his sofa, 
in dressing-gown and cap, with a big silk handker- 
chief in his hand, his spectacles buried deep in my 
exercise book. 

In the last year of my course I had lessons in 
composition from Carl Reinecke, who had then 
just entered upon his duties as director of the 
Gewandhaus concerts and professor at the 
Conservatorium, in succession to Julius Rietz, 
who had been transferred to Dresden. I will 
give one illustration of the way things went on in 
these lessons. I went in as one who had not the 
faintest notion of form nor of the technicalities of 
stringed instruments, and was at once required to 
write a string quartette. I felt as if the porter 
had proposed the task to me; so absurd it seemed. 
I was reminded of my old nurse, who when she 
wanted me to do something I could not manage, 
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and I said, “I cannot,” used to say, ‘Put the 
‘ean’ down and take it with both hands.” This 
old joke, which had so often put courage into me, 
did so once more; and what Reinecke failed to 
teach me I tried to get out of Mozart and Beet- 
hoven, whose quartettes I diligently studied on 
my own account. So I did the piece of work in 
my own way. The parts were written out and 
played in a general class of my comrades. The 
director of the Conservatorium wanted to have 
the quartette played in one of the public perform- 
ances of the best sort of the school; but Ferdinand 
David, the celebrated violinist and teacher, who 
was present at the trial of the piece was of a dif- 
ferent opinion. He took me aside and gave me 
the advice, as wise as it was well meant, not to have 
it brought out. He thought people would say it 
was “‘music of the future.”” He was wrong in that; 
there was not a trace of the future in it; it went on 
the lines of Schumann, Gade, and Mendelssohn; 
but { soon perceived that it was an utterly medi- 
ocre piece of work and was very grateful to David 
for having prevented its performance. I could 
wish that this quartette and a good deal else of 
that period had been given to the flames: but, 
unfortunately, I did not succeed in so destroying 
it; it exists somewhere, but I do not know where. 
A fellow-student, who admired my creative 
efforts, one day led me into temptation. He pos- 
sessed a complete score of Schumann’s pianoforte 
concerto which he had written out himself and 
which at that time had only been published with 
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the pianoforte part and the separate orchestral 
parts, and he offered me this score in exchange 
for my quartette. I could not resist the offer, 
and I still think with secret terror that this early 
failure of mine very likely still exists in some 
southern country of Europe. After this negative 
success of my first string quartette, Reinecke said 
to me, “Now set to, and write an overture.” I, 
who had no notion of orchestration or of orchestral 
instruments! I was to write an overture! Again 
I thought of the porter—and of my nurse. How- 
ever, I set to work with a youthful contempt of 
death. But this time I jumped short; I literally 
stuck in the middle of the overture, and could get 
no further. It seems incredible: but there was no 
class in the Conservatorium in which one could 
get a grounding in these things. No wonder that 
I ean point to nothing like a success in connection 
with these lessons. It was fortunate for me that 
in Leipzig I got to hear so much good music, 
especially orchestral and chamber music. That 
made up to me for the lack of teaching in the 
technicalities of composition. It developed my 
mind and my musical judgment in the highest 
degree; but it introduced great confusion into the 
relations between my desires and my ability to 
carry them out, and I must, alas! say that this 
confusion was the result of my stay in Leipzig. 
It may seem difficult to find, in what I have 
related, materials for success. But to me it ap- 
pears otherwise. I observed that not everything 
goes right. I withdrew into myself, because I was 
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aiming at something which was other than what 
they taught in the classes and which they left out 
of all their teaching. But this very feeling that I 
wanted something different had a stimulating 
effect on me, because it pointed to the future and 
gave me courage to work on for my own hand. 
But at first it brought me much disillusionment. 
It cannot be denied that it touched me closely 
when I was distanced by my fellow-students, who 
made immense strides forward, and were able to 
manage the tasks set them. I especially remem- 
ber some young Englishmen who, partly by 
resolute industry, partly by facility in acquiring 
knowledge, accomplished things in presence of 
which I felt my own incapacity overwhelming. 
Among these were Arthur Sullivan, afterward 
so celebrated as the composer of the ‘‘ Mikado,” 
the pianists Franklin Taylor and Walter Bache, 
and Edward Dannreuther—too early taken from 
us, so gifted and so unwearied as the champion of 
Liszt, and who also was one of the first to enter the 
lists on behalf of Wagner in England. He was an 
exceedingly able man, and an eminent player. 
Lastly there was the fine musician, John Francis 
Barnett, whom I have mentioned above, and who 
passed his life as a teacher in London. Sullivan at 
once distinguished himself by his talent for com- 
position and for the advanced knowledge of instru- 
mentation which he had acquired before he came 
to the Conservatorium. While still a student he 
wrote the music to Shakespeare’s ‘‘Tempest,” 
a few bars of which he once wrote in my album, 
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and which displays the practised hand of an old 
master. Although I did not come across him 
much, I once had the pleasure of passing an hour 
with him, which I shall not forget. It was during 
a performance of Mendelssohn’s “St. Paul.”” We 
sat and followed the music with the score, and 
what a score! It was Mendelssohn’s own manu- 
script, which Sullivan had succeeded in borrowing 
for the occasion from the director of the Conser- 
vatorium, Conrad Schleinitz who was, as is well 
known, an intimate friend of Mendelssohn’s. 
With what reverence we turned from one page to 
another! We were amazed at the clear, firm 
notes which so well expressed the ideas of the 
writer. 5 

At the Conservatorium I should have under- 
stood it quite well, if neither the director nor the 
professors had taken any interest in me. For 
in the whole of the three years I never succeeded 
in producing anything which gave promise for the 
future. So if in the course of these sketches I 
have had to blame either certain persons or 
different things in the institution, I hasten to add 
as a preliminary remark that it was mainly owing 
to my own nature that I came very near to leaving 
the Conservatorium as stupid as I went. I wasa 
dreamer, without any talent for the battle of life. 
I was clumsy, with little power of sympathy, and 
anything but teachable. We Norwegians, espe- 
cially, usually develop too slowly to show in the 
least at the age of eighteen what we are good for. 
But however that may be, I at least was quite in 
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the dark about myself. The atmosphere of Leipzig 
was as a veil over my eyes. A year later, when I 
went to Denmark, the veil fell, and there appeared 
to my amazed glance a world of beauty, which the 
joys of Leipzig had held concealed. I had found 
myself, and with the greatest facility I overcame 
all the difficulties which in Leipzig had seemed un- 
surmountable. With liberated fancy I quickly 
composed one large work after another. That 
at first my music was criticized as labored and 
odd no longer misled me; I knew what I wanted, 
and steered courageously for the goal which I 
longed to reach. 

But before I close let me go back once more to 
my Leipzig days. It will be admitted that I have 
drawn my portrait as a Conservatorium student 
in no flattering colors. But I do not want to 
make myself out worse than I was, and before I 
bring this paper to an end I want to add one thing 
which will tend to rehabilitate me in the eyes of the 
many readers who will certainly think that most 
of my ‘“‘successes”’ have been dragged in by the 
hair of their head. 

So I hasten to give one instance of what must 
be called a real success. It was Easter time, 1862, 
before I left the Conservatorium, when I enjoyed 
the honor of being among the students who were 
selected to appear at the public performance in the 
Hall of the Gewandhaus. I played some piano- 
forte pieces of my own; they were lame produc- 
tions enough; and I still blush to-day that they 
appeared in print and figure as Opus I; but itisa 
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fact that I had an immense success and was called 
for several times. There was no doubt about that 
success. Yet it meant nothing forme. The pub- 
lic consisted of invited friends and relations, pro- 
fessors and students. In these circumstances it 
was the easiest thing in the world for the fair- 
haired lad from the north to make a hit. 

And now I ask myself: where, in all that I have 
related, is the first success to be found? Every 
one will have read between the lines that for my- 
self and my development no one event gives the 
answer to that question. I cannot point to my 
first success and say, There it is! And why? 
Because the question is somewhat abstract. Any 
one who considers the collection of things I have 
written down will, if he is observant, soon see 
what I was aiming at. As I indicated at the be- 
ginning, it was my intention to bring the reader to 
answer the question for himself. But perhaps I 
over-estimated my powers. I may therefore as 
well give him the key, by saying it all over again in 
a few words. The husk of these experiences con- 
ceals the kernel of the problem. That I had in 
myself sufficient power to shake the yoke off 
afterward, to throw away all the superfluous rub- 
bish with which I had been encumbered by my 
poverty-stricken education both at home and 
abroad—an education lumbering and onesided, 
and tending to drive my natural talents into a 
totally wrong course: that power was my salvation 
and my good fortune. And as soon as I became 
conscious of that power, as soon as I clearly be- 
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held myself, then I realized what I may call my 
only success. But that decided my life. The 
joys and sorrows of my childhood and my early 
student years, disillusionments and triumphs, all 
contributed to this great success. Yes: without 
them I should never have attained. 


JULY26 
(Guy De Maupassant, died July 6, 1893) 


THE NECKLACE 


HE was one of those pretty, charming girls 
who are sometimes, as if through the irony 
of fate, born into a family of clerks. She was 
without dowry or expectations, and had no means 
of becoming known, appreciated, loved, wedded, by 
any rich or influential man; so she allowed herself 
to be married to a small clerk belonging to the 
Ministry of Public Instruction. She dressed plainly 
because she could not afford to dress well, and 
was unhappy because she felt she had dropped 
from her proper station, which for women is a 
matter of attractiveness, beauty, and grace, rather 
than of family descent. Good manners, an intui- 
tive knowledge of what is elegant, nimbleness of 
wit, are the only requirements necessary to place 
a woman of the people on an equality with one of 
the aristocracy. 

She fretted constantly, feeling all things delicate 
and luxurious to be her birthright. She suffered 
on account of the meagerness of her surroundings, 
the bareness of the walls, the tarnished furniture, 
the ugly curtains; deficiencies which would have 
left any other woman of her class untouched, 
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irritated and tormented her. The sight of the 
little Breton peasant who did her humble house- 
work engendered hopeless regrets followed by 
fantastic dreams. She thought of a noiseless, 
hallowed ante-room, with Oriental carpets, lighted 
with tall branching candlesticks of bronze and of 
two big, knee-breeched footmen, drowsy from the 
stove-heated air, dozing in great armchairs. She 
thought of a long drawing room hung with ancient 
brocade, of a beautiful cabinet holding priceless 
curios, of an alluring, scented boudoir intended for 
five-o’clock chats with intimates, with men famous 
and courted, and whose acquaintance is longed 
for by all women. 

When she sat down to dinner, at the round table 
spread with a cloth three days old, opposite her 
husband who uncovered the tureen, and exclaimed 
with ecstasy, ‘Ah, I like a good stew! I know 
nothing to beat this!’’ she thought of dainty din- 
ners, of shining plate, of tapestry which peopled 
the walls with human shapes, and with strange 
birds flying among fairy trees. And then she 
thought of delicious viands served in costly dishes, 
and of murmured gallantries which you listen to 
with a comfortable smile while you are eating the 
rose-tinted flesh of a trout or the wing of a quail. 

She had no handsome gowns, no jewels—noth- 
ing, though these were her whole life; it was these 
that meant existence to her. She would so have 
liked to please, to be thought fascinating, to be 
envied, to be sought out. She had a friend, a 
former schoolmate at the convent, who was rich, 
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but whom she did not like to go to see any more 
because she would come home jealous, covetous. 

But one evening her husband returned home 
jubilant, holding a large envelope in his hand. 

“Here is something for you,” he said. 

She tore open the cover sharply, and drew 
out a printed card bearing these words: “‘The 
Minister of Public Instruction and Mme. Georges 
Ramponneau request the honor of M. and Mme. 
Loisel’s company at the palace of the Ministry on 
Monday evening, January 18th.” 

Instead of being delighted as her husband ex- 
pected, she threw the invitation on the table with 
disgust, muttering, ‘“‘What do you think I can do 
with that?” 

“But, my dear, I thought you would be pleased. 
You never go anywhere, and this is such a rare 
opportunity. I had hard work to get it. Every 
one is wild to go; it is very select, and invitations 
to clerks are scarce. The whole official world will 
be there.” 

She looked at him with a scornful eye, as she 
said petulantly, ‘‘And what have I to put onmy 
back?” He had not thought of that. He stam- 
mered, “‘Why, the dress you wear to the theater; 
it looks all right to me.” 

He stopped in despair, seeing his wife was cry- 
ing. Two big tears rolled down from the corners 
of her eyes to the corners of her mouth. 

‘‘What’s the matter? What’s the matter?” he 


faltered. 
With great effort, she controlled herself, and 
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replied coldly, while she dried her wet cheeks: 

“Nothing, except that I have no dress, and, for 
that reason, cannot go to the ball. Give your 
invitation to some fellow-clerk whose wife is better 
provided: than I am.” 

He was dumfounded, but replied: 

“Come, Mathilde, let us see now—how much 
would a suitable dress cost; one you could wear at 
other times—something quite simple?”’ 

She pondered several moments, calculating, 
and guessing, too, how much she could safely ask 
for without an instant refusal or bringing down 
upon her head a volley of objections from her 
frugal husband. 

At length she said hesitatingly, ‘“‘I can’t say 
exactly, but I think I could do with four hundred 
francs.” 

He changed color because he was laying aside 
just that sum to buy a gun and treat himself to 
a little shooting next summer on the plain of 
Nanterre, with several friends, who went down 
there on Sundays to shoot larks. Nevertheless, 
he said: ‘‘ Very well, I will give you four hundred 
frances. Get a pretty dress.” 


The day of the ball drew near, and Mme. 
Loisel seemed despondent, nervous, upset, though 
her dress was all ready. One evening her husband 
observed: ‘“‘I say, what is the matter, Mathilde? 
You have been very queer lately.’’ And she re- 
plied, ‘It exasperates me not to have a single 
ornament of any kind to put on. I shall look like 
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a fright—I would almost rather stay at home.” 
He answered: ‘‘Why not wear flowers? They 
are very fashionable at this time of the year. You 
can get a handful of fine roses for ten francs.” 

But she was not persuaded. “No, it’s so morti- 
fying to look poverty-stricken among women who 
are rich.” 

Then her husband exclaimed: ‘‘How slow you 
are! Go and see your friend, Mme. Forestier, 
and ask her to lend you some jewels. You know 
her well enough to do that.” 

She gave an exclamation of delight: ‘True! 
I never thought of that!”’ 

Next day she went to her friend and poured 
out her woes. Mme. Forestier went to a closet 
with a glass door, took out a large jewel-box, 
brought it back, opened it, and said to Mme 
Loisel, ‘Here, take your choice, my dear.” 

She looked at some bracelets, then at a pearl 
necklace, and then at a Venetian cross curiously 
wrought of gold and precious stones. She tried 
on the ornaments before the mirror, hesitated, was 
loath to take them off and return them. She 
kept inquiring, ‘‘Have you any more?”’ 

“Certain, look for yourself. I don’t know what 
you want.” 

Suddenly Mathilde discovered, in a black satin 
box, a magnificent necklace of diamonds, and 
her heart began to beat with excitement. With 
trembling hands she took the necklace and fastened 
it round her neck outside her dress, becoming lost 
in admiration of herself as she looked in the glass. 
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Tremulous with fear lest she be refused, she asked, 
“Will you lend me this—only this?”’ 

“Yes, of course I will.” 

Mathilde fell upon her friend’s neck, kissed 
her passionately, and rushed off with her treasure. 


The day of the ball arrived. 

Mme. Loisel was a great success. She was 
prettier than them all, lovely, gracious, smiling, 
and wild with delight. All the men looked ait her, 
inquired her name, tried to be introduced; all the 
officials of the Ministry wanted a waltz—even the 
minister himself noticed her. She danced with 
abandon, with ecstasy, intoxicated with joy, for- 
getting everything in the triumph of her beauty, 
in the radiance of her success, in a kind of mirage 
of bliss made up of all this worship, this adulation, 
of all these stirring impulses, and of that realiza- 
tion of perfect surrender, so sweet to the soul of 
woman. 

She left about four in the morning. 

Since midnight her husband had been sleeping 
in a little deserted anteroom with three other 
men whose wives were enjoying themselves. He 
threw over her shoulders the wraps he had brought, 
ordinary, everyday garments, contrasting sorrily 
with her elegant ball dress. She felt this, and 
wanted to get away so as not to be seen by the 
other women, who were putting on costly furs. 

Loisel detained her: ‘‘Wait a little; you will 
catch cold outside; I will go and call a cab.” 

But she would not listen to him, and hurried 
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downstairs. When they reached the street they 
could not find a carriage, and they began to look 
for one, shouting to the cabmen who were passing 
by. They went down toward the river in despera- 
tion, shivering with cold. At last they found on 
the quays one of those antiquated, all-night 
broughams, which, in Paris, wait till after dark 
before venturing to display their dilapidation. It 
took them to their door in the Rue des Martyrs, 
and once more, wearily, they climbed the stairs. 

Now all was over for her; as for him, he re- 
membered that he must be at his office at ten 
o’clock. She threw off her cloak before the glass, 
that she might behold herself once more in all her 
magnificence. Suddenly she uttered a cry of dis- 
may—the necklace was gone! 

Her husband, already half-undressed, called 
out, “‘Anything wrong?” 

She turned wildly toward him: ‘I have—I have 
—I’ve lost Mme. Forestier’s necklace!’ 

He stood aghast: “Where? When? You 
haven’t!”’ 

They looked in the folds of her dress, in the folds 
of her cloak, in her pocket, everywhere. They 
could not find it. 

“Are you sure,” he said, “‘that you had it on 
when you left the ball?” 

“Yes; I felt it in the corridor of the palace.” 

“But if you had lost it in the street, we should 
have heard it fall. It must be in the cab.” 

“No doubt. Did you take his number?” 

“No. And didn’t you notice it either?”’ 
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They looked at each other, terror-stricken. 
At last Loisel put on his clothes. 

“T shall go back on foot,” he said, “over the 
whole route we came by, to see if I can’t find it.” 

He went out, and she sat waiting in her ball 
dress, too dazed to go to bed, cold, crushed, life- 
less, unable to think. Her husband came back 
at seven o’clock. He had found nothing. He 
went to Police Headquarters, to the newspaper 
office—where he advertised a reward. He went 
to the cab companies—to every place, in fact, 
that seemed at all hopeful. 

She waited all day in the same awful state of 
mind at this terrible misfortune. 

Loisel returned at night with a wan, white 
face. He had found nothing. 

“Write immediately to your friend,’”’ said he, 
“that you have broken the clasp of her necklace, 
and that you have taken it to be mended. That 
will give us time to turn about.” 

She wrote as he told her. 

By the end of the week they had given up all 
hope. Loisel, who looked five years older, said, 
“We must plan how we can replace the necklace.” 

The next day they took the black satin box 
to the jeweler whose name was found inside. He 
referred to his books. 

“You did not buy that necklace of me, Madame. 
I can only have supplied the case.” 

They went from jeweler to jeweler, hunting 
for a necklace like the lost one, trying to remem- 
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ber its appearance, heartsick with shame and 
misery. Finally, in a shop at the Palais Royal, 
they found a string of diamonds which looked to 
them just like the other. The price was forty 
thousand francs, but they could have it for thirty- 
six thousand. They begged the jeweler to keep 
it three days for them, and made an agreement 
with him that he should buy it back for thirty- 
four thousand franes if they found the lost neck- 
lace before the last of February. 

Loisel had inherited eighteen thousand frances 
from his father. He could borrow the remainder. 
And he did borrow right and left, asking a thou- 
sand francs of one, five hundred of another, five 
louis here, three louis there. He gave notes, 
assumed heavy obligations, trafficked with money 
lenders at usurious rates, and, putting the rest of 
his life in pawn, pledged his signature over and 
over again. Not knowing how he was to make 
it all good, and terrified by the penalty yet to come, 
by the dark destruction which hung over him, by 
the certainty of incalculable deprivations of body 
and tortures of soul, he went to get the new bauble, 
throwing down upon the jeweler’s counter the 
thirty-six thousand francs. 

When Mme. Loisel returned the necklace, Mme. 
Forestier said to her coldly: ‘‘Why did you not 
bring it back sooner? I might have wanted it.’ 

She did not open the case—to the great relief of 
her friend. 

Supposing she had! Would she have discovered 
the substitution, and what would she have said? 
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Would she not have accused Mme. Loisel of theft? 

Mme. Loisel now knew what it was to be in 
want, but she showed sudden and remarkable 
courage. That awful debt must be paid, and she 
would pay it. 

They sent away their servant, and moved up 
into a garret under the roof. She began to find 
out what heavy housework and the fatiguing 
drudgery of the kitchen meant. She washed the 
dishes, scraping the greasy pots and pans with her 
rosy nails. She washed the dirty linen, the shirts 
and dish-towels, which dried upon the line. She 
lugged slops and refuse down to the street every 
morning, bringing back fresh water, stopping 
on every landing panting for breath. With her 
basket on her arm, and dressed like a woman 
of the people, she haggled with the fruiterer, the 
grocer, and the butcher, often insulted, but getting 
every sou’s worth that belonged to her. 

Each month notes had to be met, others re- 
newed, extensions of time procured. Her husband 
worked in the evenings, straightening out trades- 
men’s accounts; he sat up late at night, copying 
manuscripts at five sous a page. 

And this they did for ten years. 

At the end of that time they had paid up every- 
thing, everything—with all the principal and the 
accumulated compound interest. 

Mme. Loisel looked old now. She had become 
a domestic drudge, sinewy, rough-skinned, coarse. 
With towsled hair, tucked-up skirts, and red hands, 
she would talk loudly while mopping the floor with 
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great splashes of water. But sometimes, when 
alone, she sat near the window, and she thought 
of that gay evening long ago, of the ball where she 
had been so beautiful, so much admired. Sup- 
posing she had not lost the necklace—what then? 
Who knows? Who knows? Life is so strange and 
shifting. How easy it is to be ruined or saved! 


But one Sunday, going for a walk in the Champs 
Elysées to refresh herself after her hard week’s 
work, she accidentally came upon a familiar- 
looking woman with a child. It was Mme. 
Forestier, still young, still lovely, still charming. 

Mme. Loisel became agitated. Should she 
speak to her? Of course. Now that she had 
paid, she would tell her all about it. Why not? 
She went up to her. 

“How do you do, Jeanne?”’ 

The other, astonished at the easy manner toward 
her assumed by a plain housewife whom she did 
not recognize, said: 

“But, Madame, you have made a mistake; I 
do not know you.” 

“Why, I am Mathilde Loisel!”’ 

Her friend gave a start. 

““Oh, my poor Mathilde,” she cried, “‘how you 
have changed!” 

“Yes; I have seen hard days since last I saw 
you; hard enough—and all because of you.’ 

“Of me? And why?” 

“You remember the diamond necklace you 
loaned me to wear at the Ministry ball?”’ 
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“Yes, Ido. What of it?” 

“Well, I lost it!” 

“But you brought it back—explain yourself.” 

“T bought one just like it, and it took us ten 
years to pay‘for it. It was not easy for us who 
had nothing, but it is all over now, and I am glad.” 

Mme. Forestier stared. 

“And you bought a necklace of diamonds to 
replace mine?”’ 

“Yes; and you never knew the difference, they 
were so alike.”” And she smiled with joyful pride 
at the success of it all. 

Mme. Forestier, deeply moved, took both her 
hands. 

“Oh, my poor Mathilde! My necklace was 
paste. It was worth only about five hundred 


franes!”’ 
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THE PIECE OF STRING 


N ALL the roads leading to Goderville, the 

peasants and their wives were coming to town 
for market-day. The men shambled along at 
an easy-going gait, with bodies bent forward. 
Their long legs were deformed and twisted through 
hard work—from the weight of the plow, which 
at the same time throws the left shoulder too 
high, and ruins the figure; from mowing the grain, 
which effort causes the knees to spread too far; 
and from all the other slow and painful labors of 
country life. Their blue blouses, starched to a 
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sheenlike varnish and finished at collar and wrist- 
bands with little designs in white stitching, stood 
from their bony bodies like balloons ready for 
flight, with a head, two arms, and two feet pro- 
truding. 

Some of the men had-a cow or calf in tow at 
the end of a rope, while their wives followed close 
behind the animal, switching it over the haunches 
with a leafy branch to hasten its pace. 

The women carried large baskets, out of which 
stuck the heads of chickens and ducks. They 
took much shorter and quicker steps than the 
men. Their lanky, spare figures were decorated 
with mean little shawls pinned across their flat 
breasts. Each head bore a white linen cover, 
bound close to the hair and surmounted by a 
cap. 

Now and then there went by a wagonette 
drawn by a pony on a jerky trot, which jostled 
the two men on the seat in a ludicrous manner, 
and made the woman at the end of the cart hold 
the sides firmly for ease from the rough jolting. 

In the Goderville market-place was a great 
crowd of men and animals. The horns of the 
cattle, the high, long-napped hats of the well-to- 
do peasants, and the head-dresses of women 
bobbed above the level of that crowd. Noisy 
voices, sharp and shrill, kept up a wild and cease- 
less clamor, only outdone now and then by a great 
guffaw of laughter from the strong lungs of a jolly 
bumpkin, or a prolonged moo from a cow tied to the 
wall of some house. 
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Everywhere it smelled of stables, of milk and 
manure, of hay and sweat. The air was redolent 
with that sourish, disagreeable odor savoring of 
man and beast which is peculiar to the laborers of 
the fields. 

Master Hauchecorne, of Bréauté, had just 
arrived at Goderville, and was directing his steps 
to the square when he observed on the ground 
a little bit of string. Economical, like all true 
Normans, Master Hauchecorne considered that 
anything useful was worth picking up, and he bent 
down painfully, for he suffered from rheumatism. 
He picked up the scrap of twine from the ground 
and was preparing to wind it up carefully when he 
noticed Master Malandain, the harness-maker, 
looking at him from his doorway. Once they had 
a quarrel over a halter and had kept angry ever 
since, both of them holding spite. Master 
Hauchecorne was smitten with a certain sense of 
shame at being seen thus by his enemy searching 
in the dirt for a mere bit of string. He hastily 
hid his find under his blouse, then in the pocket of 
his breeches—after which he pretended to be still 
looking at his feet for something which he had not 
yet found. At length, he started toward the 
market-place, his body almost bent double by 
his chronic pains. 

He lost himself at once in the slow, clamorous 
throng, which was agitated by perpetual bick- 
erings. The prospective buyers, after looking 
the cows over, would go away only to return per- 
plexed; always fearing to be taken in; never 
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reaching a decision, but narrowly watching the 
seller’s eyes, seeking in the end to detect the deceit 
of the man and the defect in his animal. 

The women, having put their big baskets at 
their feet, had pulled out the poultry, which lay 
on the ground with legs tied, with frightened eyes 
and scarlet combs. 

They listened to offers, maintaining their price 
with a sharp air and impassive face, or else at a 
sweep accepting a reduced price, crying after the 
customer who left reluctantly, ‘It’s settled, An- 
thime; I’ll let you have them!”’ 

Then, by degrees, the square emptied, and, as 
the Angelus struck noon, those living at a distance 
flocked to the inns. 

At Jourdain’s, the dining room was filled with 
guests, as full as the great courtyard was with 
vehicles of every description—carts, gigs, wagon- 
ettes, tilburies, nondescript jaunting-cars, yellow 
with mud, misshapen, patched up, lifting their 
shafts to heaven like two arms, or else in a sorry 
plight with nose in the mud and back in the air. 

Right opposite to where the diners were at 
table, the immense fireplace, all brightly aflame, 
imparted a genial warmth to the backs of the 


| people ranged on the right. Three spits were 


turning, loaded with chickens, with pigeons and 
with legs of mutton; and a delicious odor of roast 
meat and of gravy gushing over roast brown 
skin took wing from the hearth, kindled good 
humor, and made mouths water. 

All the aristocracy of the plow were eating there 
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at Jourdain’s, the inn-keeper who dealt in horses 
—a shrewd fellow, who had a goodish penny put 
by. 
The dishes were passed and emptied, as were 
likewise huge jugs of yellow cider. Every one 
recounted his dealings—his buying and selling. 
They gave news of the crops. The weather was 
good for greens, but somewhat wet for wheat. 

All at once, a drum rolled in the court before 
the house. Almost everybody, save the too in- 
different, immediately sprang to their feet and 
ran to the door, or to the windows, with mouth 
still full and napkin in hand. 

After the public crier had stopped his racket, 
he launched forth in a jerky voice, making his 
pauses at the wrong time: 

“Be it known to the inhabitants of Goderville, 
and in general to all persons present at the market 
that there was lost this morning on the Beuzeville 
road, between nine and ten o’clock, a black leather 
pocket-book containing five hundred franes and 
business papers. You are requested to return it to 
the mayor’s office, at once, or to Master Fortuné 
Houlbréque, of Manneville. There will be twenty 
francs reward.” 

Then the man went away. They heard once 
more from afar the dull drum-beats and the fading 
voice of the crier. 

After that, they began to discuss this event, 
counting the chances Master Houlbréque yet had 
of recovering or not recovering his pocket-book. 
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And the meal went on. 

They were finishing their coffee when the cor- 
poral of police appeared on the threshold. 

He asked: 

“Master Hauchecorne, of Bréauté—is he here?”’ 

Hauchecorne, seated at the other end of the 
table, answered: 

“Here I am.” 

And the corporal resumed: 

“‘Master Hauchecorne, will you have the kind- 
ness to come with me to the mayor’s office? The 
mayor would like to speak to you.” 

The peasant, surprised and disturbed, tossed 
off his drink and arose, worse bent than in the 
morning, because the first steps after a rest were 
always especially difficult. He started off, re- 
peating: 

“Here I am; here I am.” 

And he followed the corporal. 

The mayor was awaiting him, seated in his 
official chair. He was the notary of the place, 
a large, grave man of pompous speech. 

“Master Hauchecorne,” he said, ‘“‘you were 
seen this morning, on the Beuzeville road, to pick 
up the pocket-book lost by Master Houlbréque, 
of Manneville.”’ 

, Thecountryman, confused, stared at the mayor, 
already frightened by this suspicion attaching to 
him—why he could not understand. 

“‘]I—I picked up that pocket-book?”’ 

. “Yes, you.” 
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“On my word of honor, I didn’t even know 
nothing about it.” 

““You were seen.” 

“They saw me—me? Who’s they what saw 
me?”’ 

“Master Malandain, the harness-maker.”’ 

Then the old man remembered, understood, and 
reddened with anger. 

““Ah! he saw me, did he, the rascal? He saw 
me pick up this here string. Look, your worship.”’ 

And, rummaging at the bottom of his pocket. 
he pulled out the little piece of string. 

But the incredulous mayor shook his head. 

“You will not make me believe, Master Hauche- 
corne, that Master Malandain, who is a man 
worthy of all respect, has taken this bit of cord 
for a pocket-book.” 

The peasant, furious, raised his hand, and spit 
at his side to bear witness to his honor, repeating: 

“Fr all that, it’s God’s truth, holy truth, your 
worship. There! My soul and my salvation knows 
it’s true!”’ 

The mayor resumed: 

“‘After having picked the article up, you even 
searched also a long while in the mud to make 
sure if any money had fallen out of it.” 

The good man choked with rage and terror. 

“If them can say—if them can say—such lies 
as that to take away an honest man’s name! If 
them can say is 

However he might protest, he was not believed. 

He was confronted by Master Malandain, who 
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repeated and supported his statement. They 
railed at each other for an hour. Master Hauche- 
corne demanded that they search his pockets. 
Nothing was found upon him. 

Finally, the mayor, very much perplexed, let 
him go with the warning that he would inform the 
public prosecutor, and ask for orders. 

The news had spread abroad. When he came 
out of the mayor’s office, the old man was the 
center of curiosity and questioning, both serious 
and jeering, but into which not the least resent- 
ment entered. And he began recounting the long 
rigmarole of the string. They did not believe him. 
They grinned. 

He went along, stopped by every one, or ac- 
costing his acquaintances, going over and over his 
story and his protestations, pointing to his pockets 
turned inside out to prove he had nothing. 

They said to him: 

“Come now, you old rascal 

And he became angry, exasperated, feverish, 
disconsolate at being doubted, and forever telling 
his story. 

Night fell. It became time to go home. He 
started out with three of his neighbors, to whom 
he pointed out the spot where he had picked up 
the bit of string; and, all along the road, he recited 
his adventure. 

That evening, he made a round of the village 
of Bréauté so as to tell everyone. He found only 
unbelievers. 

He was ill of it all through the night 
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The next day about one in the afternoon, 
Marius Paumelle, a farm helper of Master Breton, 
the market-gardener at Ymauville, returned the 
pocket-book and its contents to Master Houl- 
bréque of Manneville. 

This man maintained he had found it on the 
toad, but, not knowing how to read, had carried 
it home, and turned it over to his master. 

The news spread to the suburbs. Master 
Hauchecorne was informed. Immediately, he 
set himself the task of going about relating his 
story, capping it with this climax. He was 
triumphant. 

““‘What hurt me the mostest,’”’ he said, “‘was 
not the thing itself, don’t you see, but the lies. 
Nothing hurts so as when’s lies told about you.”’ 

All day long he talked of his adventure. He 
told it on the roads to the people passing, at the 
tavern to people who were drinking, and then to 
the people coming out of church the next Sunday. 
He even stopped strangers to tell them the tale. 
He felt relieved by this time, yet something 
troubled him without his knowing just what it 
was. People had a mocking manner as they lis- 
tened. They did not appear convinced. He al- 
most felt their tattle behind his back. 

Tuesday of the next week, he went to the Goder- 
ville market, solely impelled by the need of re- 
counting his affair. 

Malandain, standing in his doorway, began to 
laugh as he saw him pass. For what? 

He accosted a farmer of Criquetot who did not 
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permit him to finish, but, landing him a thump 
in the pit of the stomach, cried in his face, “Get 
out, you great rogue!’’ Then he turned on his 
heel. 

Master Hauchecorne, altogether abashed, grew 
more and more disturbed. Why had he been 
dubbed ‘‘a great rogue’’? 

When seated at table in Jourdain’s tavern, he 
again began to explain the particulars. 

A Montvilliers horse-dealer yelled at him: 

“Don’t tell me, you old fox! I know your 
piece of string yarn!” 

Hauchecorne stammered, “‘ B—b—but it’sfound, 
the pocket-book!”’ 

To which the other retorted: 

“That'll do, daddy! There’s one who finds, 
and another who gives up. Neither is no one the 
wiser.” 

The peasant was choked off. At last, he under- 
stood. They accused him of having had the 
pocket-book returned by a crony—by an accom- 
plice. 

He tried to protest. The whole table started 
to laugh. 

He could not finish his meal, and took his leave 
amidst their mocking and derision. 

He returned to his home, ashamed and indig- 
nant, stifled with rage, with confusion; all the 
more dejected because, with his Norman cunning, 
he was capable of having done what they accused 
him of, and even of bragging of it as a good trick. 
His innocence vaguely appeared to him as im- 
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possible to prove; his roguery was too well known. 
And he felt struck to the heart by the injustice of 
the suspicion. 

Again he commenced to tell of his adventure; 
every day its recital lengthened, each time con- 
taining new proofs, more energetic protestations, 
and more solemn oaths which he prepared in his 
solitary hours. His mind was altogether occupied 
by the story of the piece of string. He was be- 
lieved all the less as his defence grew more com- 
plicated and his arguments more artful. 

“Now, those are the proofs of a liar,” they 
said behind his back. 

He felt this. It consumed his strength. He 
exhausted himself in useless efforts. 

He went into a visible decline. 

The jokers now made him detail the story of 
“The Piece of String” to amuse them, just as you 
persuade a soldier who has come through a cam- 
paign to tell his version of a battle. At last, his 
mind began to give way. 

Near the end of December he took to his bed. 

He died the first week in January, and, in the 
delirium of the throes of death, he protested his 
innocence, repeating, ‘‘A little piece of string— 
little piece of string—see, here it is, your worship.” 

GUY DE MAUPASSANT. 


JULY 7 
(Richard Brinsley Sheridan, died July 7, 1816) 


SCENES FROM “THE RIVALS” 


{Mrs. Malaprop, a lady who loves to use long words, and 
who invariably uses them incorrectly, is the aunt of Lydia 
Languish, a young lady of seventeen who is devoted to 
romantic novels. Sir Anthony Absolute arranges a match 
between Lydia and his son Captain Absolute, with Mrs. 
Malaprop, but in the meantime, the Captain himself, dis- 
guised as Ensign Beverley, has been making love to Lydia, 
and has engaged her affections.] 


Act I 
SCENE 2: Mrs. MALAPROP’S Lodgings. 


[Enter Mrs. MALAPROP and SIR ANTHONY 
ABSOLUTE. | 


Mrs. Mau. There, Sir Anthony, there sits the 
deliberate simpleton who wants to disgrace her 
family, and lavish herself on a fellow not worth a 
shilling. 

Lyp. Madam, I thought you once—— 

Mrs. Mau. You thought, miss! I don’t know 
any business you have to think at all—thought 
does not become a young woman. But the point 
we would request of you is, that you will promise 
to forget this fellow—to illiterate him, I say, quite 
from your memory. 
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Lyp. Ah, madam! our memories are indepen- 
dent of our wills. It is not so easy to forget. 

Mrs. Mau. But I say it is, miss; there is noth- 
ing on earth so easy as to forget, if a person chooses 
to set about it. I’m sure I have as much forgot 
your poor dear uncle as if he had never existed— 
and I thought it my duty so to do; and let me tell 
you, Lydia, these violent memories don’t become 
a young woman. 

Sir ANTH. Why sure she won’t pretend to 
remember what she’s ordered not!—ay, this comes 
of her reading! 

Lyp. What crime, madam, have I committed, 
to be treated thus? 

Mrs. MAL. Now don’t attempt to extirpate 
yourself from the matter; you know I have proof 
controvertible of it.—But tell me, will you promise 
to do as you're bid? Will you take a husband of 
your friends’ choosing? 

Lyp. Madam, I must tell you plainly, that 
had I no preference for any one else, the choice 
you have made would be my aversion. 

Mrs. Mau. What business have you, miss, 
with preference and aversion? They don’t become 
a young woman; and you ought to know, that as 
both always wear off, ’tis safest in matrimony to 
begin with a little aversion. I am sure I hated 
your poor dear uncle before marriage as if he’d 
been a blackamoor—and yet, miss, you are sensi- 
ble what a wife I made!—and when it pleased 
Heaven to release me from him, ’tis unknown what 
tears I shed! But suppose we were going to give 
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you another choice, will you promise us to give up 
this Beverley? 

Lyp. Could I belie my thoughts so far as to 
give that promise, my actions would certainly as 
far belie my words. 

Mrs. MAL. Take yourself to yourroom. You 
are fit company for nothing but your own ill- 


humours. 
Lyp. Willingly, ma’am—I cannot change for 
the worse. [Exit. 
Mrs. MAu. There’s a little intricate hussy for 
you! 


Sir ANTH. It is not to be wondered at, ma’am, 
—all this is the natural consequence of teaching 
girls to read. Had I a thousand daughters, by 
Heaven! I’d as soon have them taught the black 
art as their alphabet! 

Mrs. MAu. Nay, nay, Sir Anthony, you are an. 
absolute misanthropy. 

Sir ANTH. In my way hither, Mrs. Malaprop,. 
I observed your niece’s maid coming forth from a 
circulating library !—She had a book in each hand 
—they were half-bound volumes, with marble 
covers!—From that moment I guessed how full of 
duty I should see her mistress! 

Mrs. Mau. Those are vile places, indeed! 

Sir ANTH. Madam, a circulating library in a 
town is as an evergreen tree of diabolical knowl- 
edge! It blossoms through the year!—and depend 
on it, Mrs. Malaprop, that they who are so fond 
of handling the leaves, will long for the fruit at 


last. 
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Mrs. Mau. Fy, fy, Sir Anthony, you surely 
speak laconically. 

Sir ANTH. Why, Mrs. Malaprop, in modera- 
tion now, what would you have a woman know? 

Mrs. Mau. Observe me, Sir Anthony. I 
would by no means wish a daughter of mine to be 
a progeny of learning; I don’t think so much learn- 
ing becomes a young woman; for instance, I would 
never let her meddle with Greek, or Hebrew, or 
algebra, or simony, or fluxions, or paradoxes, or 
such inflammatory branches of learning—neither 
would it be necessary for her to handle any of 
your mathematical, astronomical, diabolical instru- 
ments—But, Sir Anthony, I would send her, at 
nine years old, to a boarding-school, in order to 
learn a little ingenuity and artifice. Then, sir, 
she should have a supercilious knowledge in ac- 
counts;—and as she grew up, I would have her 
instructed in geometry, that she might know 
something of the contagious countries;—but above 
all, Sir Anthony, she should be mistress of ortho- 
doxy, that she might not mis-spell, and mis- 
pronounce words so shamefully as girls usually do; 
and likewise that she might reprehend the true 
meaning of what sheissaying. This, Sir Anthony, 
is what I would have a woman know;—and I 
don’t think there is a superstitious article in it. 

Sir ANTH. Well, well, Mrs. Malaprop, I will 
dispute the point no further with you; though I 
must confess that you are a truly moderate and 
polite arguer, for almost every third word you say 
is on my side of the question. But, Mrs. Mala- 
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prop, to the more important point in debate—you 
say you have no objection to my proposal? 

Mrs. MAu. None, I assure you. I am under 
no positive engagement with Mr. Acres, and as 
Lydia is so obstinate against him, perhaps your 
son may have better success. 

Sir ANTH. Well, madam, I will write for the 
boy directly. He knows not a syllable of this 
yet, though I have for some time had the proposal 
in my head. He is at present with his regiment. 

Mrs. Mau. We have never seen your son, 
Sir Anthony; but I hope no objection on his side. 

Siz ANTH. Objection!—let him object if he 
dare!—No, no, Mrs. Malaprop, Jack knows that 
the least demur puts me in a frenzy directly. My 
process was always very simple—in their younger 
days, ’twas ‘“‘Jack, do this”;—if he demurred, I 
knocked him down—and if he grumbled at that, I 
always sent him out of the room. 

Mrs. Mau. Ah, and the properest way, 0’ my 
conscience!—nothing is so conciliating to your 
people as severity.—Well, Sir Anthony, I shall 
give Mr. Acres his discharge, and prepare Lydia 
to receive your son’s invocations;—and I hope you 
will represent her to the captain as an object not 
altogether illegible. 

Sir ANTH. Madam, I will handle the subject 
prudently.—Well, I must leave you; and let me 
beg you, Mrs. Malaprop, to enforce this matter 
roundly to the girl—Take my advice—keep a 
tight hand; if she rejects this proposal, clap her 
under lock and key; and if you were just to let the 
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servants forget to bring her dinner for three or four 
days, you can’t conceive how she’d come about. 
[Exit. 


Act Ill 
ScENE III.—Mrs. MAuaprop’s Lodgings. 


[Mrs. MALAPROP, with a letter in her hand, and 
CAPTAIN ABSOLUTE. ] 


Mrs. Mau. Your being Sir Anthony’s son, 
captain, would itself be a sufficient accommo- 
dation; but from the ingenuity of your appearance 
I am convinced you deserve the character here 
given of you. 

Aps. Permit me to say, madam, that as I never 
yet have had the pleasure of seeing Miss Languish, 
my principal inducement in this affair at present 
is the honour of being allied to Mrs. Malaprop; of 
whose intellectual accomplishments, elegant man- 
ners, and unaffected learning, no tongue is silent. 

Mrs. MAL. Sir, you do me infinite honour! 
I beg, captain, you’ll be seated.—[They sit.] Ah! 
few gentlemen, now-a-days, know how to value the 
ineffectual qualities in a woman!—few think how a 
little knowledge becomes a gentlewoman.—Men 
have no sense now but for the worthless flower of 
beauty! 

ABs. It is but too true, indeed, ma’am;—yet I 
fear our ladies should share the blame—they think 
our admiration of beauty so great, that knowledge 
in them would be superfluous. Thus, like garden- 
trees, they seldom show fruit, till time has robbed 
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them of more specious blossom.—Few, like Mrs. 
Malaprop and the orange-tree, are rich in both at 
once! 

Mrs. MAL. Sir, you overpower me with good- 
breeding.—He is the very pine-apple of politeness! 
—You are not ignorant, captain, that this giddy 
girl has somehow contrived to fix her affections on 
a beggarly, strolling, eaves-dropping ensign, whom 
none of us have seen, and nobody knows anything 
of. 

ABs. Oh, I have heard the silly affair before.— 
I’m not at all prejudiced against her on that ac- 
count. 

Mrs. MAL. You are very good and very con- 
siderate, captain. I am sure I have done every- 
thing in my power since I exploded the affair; long 
ago I laid my positive conjunctions on her, never 
to think on the fellow again;—I have since laid 
Sir Anthony’s preposition before her; but, I am 
sorry to say, she seems resolved to decline gate 
particle that I enjoin her. 

Ass. It must be very distressing, indeed, 
ma’am. 

Mrs. Mau. Oh! it gives me the hydrostatics 
to such a degree.—I thought she had persisted 
from corresponding with him; but, behold, this 
very day, I have interceded another letter from 
the fellow; I believe I have it in my pocket. 

Ass. Oh, the devil! my last note. [Aside. 

Mrs. Mau. Ay, here it is. 

Ass. Ay, my note indeed! Oh, the little 
traitress Lucy. [Aside. 
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Mrs. Mau. There, perhaps you may know the 
writing. [Gives him the letter. 
Ass. Ithink I have seen the hand before—yes, 
I certainly must have seen this hand before—— 

Mrs. MAL. Nay, but read it, captain. 

Ass. [Reads.| My soul’s idol, my adored 
Iydia !—Very tender, indeed! 

Mrs. Mau. Tender, ay, and profane too, 0’ 
my conscience. 

Ass. [Reads.] JI am excessively alarmed at the 
intelligence you send me, the more so as my new 
rival 

Mrs. MAL. That’s you, sir. 

Ass. [Reads.] Has universally the character of 
being an accomplished gentleman and a man of 
honour.—Well, that’s handsome enough. 

Mrs. Mau. Oh, the fellow has some design in 
writing so. 

Ass. That heshad, I’ll answer for him, ma’am. 

Mrs. MAL. But go on, sir—you’ll see pres- 
ently. 

Ass. [Reads.] As for the old weather-beaten 
she dragon who guards you.—Who can he mean by 
that? 

Mrs. Mau. Me, sir!—me!—he means me!— 
There—what do you think now?—but go on a 
little further. 

ABs. Impudent scoundrel!—{Reads.] It shall go 
hard but I will elude her vigilance, as I am told that 
the same ridiculous vanity, which makes her dress up 
her coarse features, and deck her dull chat with hard 
words which she don’t understand —— 
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Mrs. MAu. There, sir, an attack upon my 
language! What do you think of that? —an asper- 
sion upon my parts of speech! was ever such a 
brute! Sure, if I reprehend any thing in this 
world it is the use of my oracular tongue, and a 
nice derangement of epitaphs! 

Ass. He deserves to be hanged and quartered! 
let me see—[Reads.] same ridiculous vanity —— 

Mrs. MAu. You need not read it again, sir.. 

Ass. I beg pardon, ma’am.—|[Reads.] does also 
lay her open to the grossest deceptions from flattery 
and pretended admiration—an impudent coxcomb! 
—so that I have a scheme to see you shortly with the 
old harridan’s consent, and even to make her a go- 
between in our interview.—Was ever such assur- 
ance! 

Mrs. MAL. Did you ever hear anything like 
it?—he’ll elude my vigilance, will he?—Yes, yes! 
ha! ha! he’s very likely to enter these doors;— 
we'll try who can plot best! 

ABs. So we will, ma’am—so we will! Ha! ha! 
ha! a conceited puppy, ha! ha! ha!—Well, but, 
Mrs. Malaprop, as the girl seems so infatuated by 
this fellow, suppose you were to wink at her cor- 
responding with him for a little time—let her even 
plot an elopement with him—then do you connive 
at her escape—while I, just in the nick, will have 
the fellow laid by the heels, and fairly contrive to 
earry her off in his stead. 

Mrs. Mau. I am delighted with the scene; 
never was anything better perpetrated! 

Ass. But, pray, could not I see the lady for a. 
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few minutes now?—I should like to try her temper 
a little. 

Mrs. Mau. Why, I don’t know—I doubt she is 
not prepared for a visit of this kind. There is a 
decorum in these matters. 

Ass. O Lord! she won’t mind me—only -tell 
her Beverley —— 

Mrs. MA. Sir! 

Ass. Gently, good tongue. [Aszde. 

Mrs. Mau. What did you say of Beverley? 

ABs. Oh, I was going to propose that you 
should tell her, by way of jest, that it was Beverley 
who was below; she’d come down fast enough then 
—ha! ha! ha! 

Mrs. Mau. ’Twould be a trick she well de- 
serves; besides, you know the fellow tells her he’ll 
get my consent to see her—ha! ha! Let him if he 
ean, I say again. Lydia, come down here!— 
[Calling.] He’ll make me a go-between in their 
interviews!—ha! ha! ha! Come down, I say, 
Lydia! I don’t wonder at your laughing, ha! ha! 
ha! his impudence is truly ridiculous. 

Ass. ’Tis very ridiculous, upon my soul 
ma’am, ha! ha! ha! 

Mrs. MAu. The little hussy won’t hear. 
Well, I’ll go and tell her at once who it is—she shall 
know that Captain Absolute is come to wait on 
her. And I’ll make her behave as becomes a 
young woman. 

Ass. As you please, madam. 

Mrs. Mau. For the present, captain, your 
servant. Ah! you’ve not done laughing yet, I see 
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—elude my vigilance; yes, yes; ha! ha! ha! [Hzit. 
ABs. Ha! ha! ha! one would think now that I 

might throw off all disguise at once, and seize my 

prize with security; but such is Lydia’s caprice, 

that to undeceive were probably to lose her. I'll 

see whether she knows me. 

[Walks aside, and seems engaged in looking at the 
pictures. Enter LYDIA.] 

Lyp. What a scene am I now to go through! 
surely nothing can be more dreadful than to be 
obliged to listen to the loathsome addresses of a 
stranger to one’s heart. I have heard of girls 
persecuted as I am, who have appealed in behalf 
of their favoured lover to the generosity of his 
rival; suppose I were to try it—there stands the 
hated rival—an officer too;—but oh, how unlike 
my Beverley! I wonder he don’t begin—truly 
he seems a very negligent wooer!—quite at his 
ease, upon my word! I1’ll speak first—Mr. Abso- 
lute. 

Ass. Ma’am. [Turns round. 

Lyp. O heavens! Beverley! 

Ass. Hush;—hush, my life! softly! be not sur- 
prised! 

Lyp. Iam so astonished! and so terrified! and 
so overjoyed!—for Heaven’s sake! how came you 
here? 

Ass. Briefly, I have deceived your aunt—I 
was informed that my new rival was to visit here 
this evening, and contriving to have him kept 
away, have passed myself on her for Captain 
Absolute. oe pier 
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Lyp. O charming! And she really takes you 
for young Absolute. 

Ass. Oh, she’s convinced of it. 

Lyp. Ha! ha! ha! I can’t forbear laughing to 
think how her sagacity is overreached! 

Ass. But we trifle with our precious moments 
—such another opportunity may not occur; then 
let me conjure my kind, my condescending angel, 
to fix the time when I may rescue her from unde- 
serving persecution, and with a licensed warmth 
plead for my reward. 

Lyp. Will you then, Beverley, consent to for- 
feit that portion of my paltry wealth? that burden 
on the wings of love? 

Ass. Oh, come to me—rich only thus—in 
loveliness! Bring no portion to me but thy love 
—’twill be generous in you, Lydia,—for well you 
know it is the only dower your poor Beverley can 
repay. 

Lyp. How persuasive are his words!—how 
charming will poverty be with him! [Aszde. 

Ass. Ah! my soul, what a life will we then 
live! Love shall be our idol and support! we will 
worship him with a monastic strictness; abjuring 
all worldly toys, to centre every thought and action 
there. Proud of calamity, we will enjoy the wreck 
of wealth; while the surrounding gloom of ad- 
versity shall make the flame of our pure love show 
doubly bright. By Heavens! I would fling all 
goods of fortune from me with a prodigal hand, to 
enjoy the scene where I might clasp my Lydia to 
my bosom, and say, the world affords no smile to 
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me but here—[E'mbracing her.| If she hold out 
now, the devil is in it! [Aszde. 

Lyp. Now could I fly with him to the anti- 
podes! but my persecution is not yet come to a 
crisis. [Aszde. 


[Re-enter Mrs. MALAPROP, listening.] 


Mrs. Mau. I am impatient to know how the 
fittle hussy deports herself. [Aszde. 
ABs. So pensive, Lydia!—is then your warmth 
abated? 
Mrs. Mau. Warmth abated!—so!—she has 
been in a passion, I suppose. [Aside. 
Lyp. No—nor ever can while I have life. 
Mrs. Mau. An ill-tempered little devil! She’ll 
be in a passion all her life—will she? [Aside. 
Lyp. Think not the idle threats of my ridicu- 
lous aunt can ever have any weight with me. 
Mrs. Mau. Very dutiful, upon my word! 
[Aside. 
Lyp. Let her choice be Captain Absolute, but 
Beverley is mine. 
Mrs. Mau. Iam astonished at her assurance! 
—to his face—this is to his face. [Aside. 
Ass. Thus then let me enforce my suit. 
[Kneeling. 
Mrs. Mau. [Aside.] Ay, poor young man!— 
down on his knees entreating for pity!—I can con- 
tain no longer.—[Coming forward.| Why, thou 
vixen!—I have overheard you. 
Ass. Oh, confound her vigilance! [Aside. 
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Mrs. Mat. Captain Absolute, I know not 
how to apologize for her shocking rudeness. 

Ags. [Aside.] So all’s safe, I find.—[Aloud.] 
I have hopes, madam, that time will bring the 
young lady —— : 

Mrs. Mau. Oh, there’s nothing to be hoped for 
from her! she’s as headstrong as an allegory on the 
banks of Nile. 

- Lyp. Nay, madam, what do you charge me 
with now? 

Mrs. Mau. Why, thou unblushing rebel— 
didn’t you tell this gentleman to his face that you 
loved another better?—didn’t you say you never 
would be his? 

Lyp. No, madam—TI did not. 

Mrs. MAu. Good heavens! what assurance!— 
Lydia, Lydia, you ought to know that lying don’t 
become a young woman!—Didn’t you boast that 
Beverley, that stroller Beverley, possessed your 
heart?—Tell me that, I say. 

Lyp. ’Tis true, ma’am, and none but Bever- 
ley —— 

Mrs. Mau. Hold!—hold! Assurance!—you 
shall not be so rude. 

Ass. Nay, pray, Mrs. Malaprop, don’t stop 
the young lady’s speech: she’s very welcome to 
talk thus—it does not hurt me in the least, I 
assure you. 

Mrs. Mau. You are too good, captain—too 
amiably patient—but come with me, miss.—Let 
us see you again soon, captain—remember what 
we have fixed. 
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Ass. I shall, ma’am. 

Mrs. Mau. Come, take a graceful leave of the 
gentleman. 

Lyp. May every blessing wait on my Beverley, 
my loved Bey-—— 

Mrs. MAut. Hussy! J’ll choke the word in 
your throat!—come along—come along. 5 
{Exeunt severally; CAPTAIN ABSOLUTE kissing his 
hand to LyYDIA—MRs. MALAPROP stopping her from 
Speaking. 

RICHARD BRINSLEY SHERIDAN. 
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[Sir Oliver Surface has been in India for many years, 
leaving his two nephews, Charles and Joseph Surface, in 
England. On his return to that country, he wishes to dis- 
cover which young man is worthy of being his heir, and 
so he disguises himself as a moneylender, and accompanies 
Moses, a usurer, to the house of Charles the spendthrift. 
Later he disguises himself as a poor relation, and goes to the 
house of Joseph, who is a hypocrite and who hides his mean- 
ness and selfishness*under a mask of sentiment and honor. 
Although Sir Oliver is at first shocked by the recklessness of 
Charles, he admires his courage, good humor, and generosity, 
and makes him his heir instead ofeJoseph, who is eventually 
unmasked.] 


Act III 
ScENE III.—Room in CHARLES SURFACE’S House. 


[CHARLES SURFACE, SIR HARRY BUMPER, CARE- 
LEss, and GENTLEMEN, discovered drinking.] 


CHAS. SuRF. ’Fore heaven, ’tis true!—there’s 
the great degeneracy of the age. Many of our 
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acquaintance have taste, spirit, and politeness, 
but plague on’t they won’t drink. 

CARE. It is so, indeed, Charles! they give in 
to all the substantial luxuries of the table, and ab- 
stain from nothing but wine and wit. Oh, cer- 
tainly society suffers by it intolerably! for now, 
instead of the social spirit of raillery that used to 
mantle over a glass of bright Burgundy, their 
conversation is become just like the Spa-water 
they drink, which has all the pertness and 
flatulency of champagne, without its spirit or 
flavour. 

1 GENT. But what are they to do who love play 
better than wine? 

CARE. ‘True! there’s Sir Harry diets himself for 
gaming, and is now under a hazard regimen. 

Cuas. SurF. Then he’ll have the worst of it. 
What! you wouldn’t train a horse for the course by 
keeping him from corn? For my part, egad, I’m 
never so successful as when I am a little merry: 
let me throw on a bottle of champagne, and I never 
lose—at least I never feel my losses, which is ex- 
actly the same thing. 

2 GENT. Ay, that I believe. 

CHAS. SuRF. And, then, what man can pre- 
tend to be a believer in love, who is an abjurer of 
wine? ’Tis the test by which the lover knows his 
own heart. Fill a dozen bumpers to a dozen 
beauties, and she that floats at the top is the maid 
that has bewitched you. 

CARE. Now then, Charles, be honest, and give 
us your real favourite. 
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CHAS. SuRF. Why, I have withheld her only in 
compassion to you. If I toast her, you must give 
around of her peers, which is impossible—on earth. 

CARE. Oh, then we'll find some canonized 
vestals or heathen goddesses that will do, I war- 
rant! 

CHAS. SuRF. Here then, bumpers, you rogues! 
bumpers! Maria! Maria 
Sir Har. Maria who? 

CHAS. SuRF. Oh, damn the surname!—’tis too 
formal to be registered in Love’s calendar—but 
now, Sir Harry, beware, we must have beauty 
superlative. 

CARE. Nay, never study, Sir Harry: we'll 
stand to the toast, though your mistress should 
want an eye, and you know you have a song will 


excuse you. 
Sir Har. Egad, so I have! and I’ll give him the 
song instead of the lady. [Sings. 


Here’s to the maiden of bashful fifteen; 
Here’s to the widow of fifty; 

Here’s to the flaunting extravagant quean, 
And here’s to the housewife that’s thrifty. 


Chorus. Let the toast pass,— 
Drink to the lass, 
I'll warrant she’ll prove an excuse for a glass. 


Here’s to the charmer whose dimples we prize; 
Now to the maid who has none, sir; 

Here’s to the girl with a pair of blue eyes, 
And here’s to the nymph with but one, sir. 
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Chorus. Let the toast pass,— 
Drink to the lass, 
I’ll warrant she’ll prove an excuse for a glass. 


Here’s to the maid with a bosom of snow: 
Now to her that’s as brown as a berry: 

Here’s to the wife with a face full of woe, 
And now to the damsel that’s merry. 


Chorus. Let the toast pass,— 
Drink to the lass, 
T’ll warrant she’ll prove an excuse for a glass. 


For let ’em be clumsy, or let ’em be slim, 
Young or ancient, I care not a feather; 
So fill a pint bumper quite up to the brim, 
So fill up your glasses, nay, fill to the brim, 

And let us e’en toast them together. 


Chorus. Let the toast pass,— 
Drink to the lass, 
I'll warrant she’ll prove an excuse for a glass. 


ALL. Bravo! Bravo! 


[Enter TRIP, and whispers CHARLES SURFACE. ]| 


CHAS. SURF. Gentlemen, you must excuse me 
a little.-—Careless, take the chair, will you? 

CARE. Nay, pr’ythee, Charles, what now? 
This is one of your peerless beauties, I suppose, 
dropped in by chance? 

Cuas. SuRF. No, faith! To tell you the truth, 
’tis a Jew and a broker, who are come by appoint- 
ment. 

CARE. Oh, damn it! let’s have the Jew in. 

1 GENT. Ay, and the broker, too, by all means. 
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2 GENT. Yes, yes, the Jew and the broker. 
_CHAS. SurF. Egad, with all my heart!—Trip, 
bid the gentlemen walk in.—[Exit Trip.] Though 
there’s one of them a stranger, I can tell you. 
CARE. Charles, let us give them some generous 
Burgundy, and perhaps they’I!l grow conscientious. 
CHAS. SURF. Oh, hang ’em, no! wine does but 
draw forth a man’s natural qualities; and to make 
them drink would only be to whet their knavery. 


[Re-enter TRIP, with SIR OLIVER SURFACE and 
MOSES. | 


CHAS. SuRF. So, honest Moses; walk in, pray, 
Mr. Premium—that’s the gentleman’s name, isn’t 
it, Moses? 

Mos. Yes, sir. 

CHAS. SuRF. Set chairs, Trip.—Sit down, Mr. 


_ Premium.—Glasses, Trip.—[TRIP gives chairs and 


glasses, and exit.| Sit down, Moses.—Come, Mr. 

Premium, I’ll give you a sentiment; here’s Success 

to usury !—Moses, fill the gentleman a bumper. 
Mos. Success to usury! [Drinks. 
CARE. Right, Moses—usury is prudence and 


| industry, and deserves to succeed. 


Srr Ouiv. Then here’s—All the success it 


| deserves! [Drinks. 


CaRE. No, no, that won’t do! Mr. Premium, 
you have demurred at the toast, and must drink, 
in a pint bumper. 

1 GENT. A pint bumper, at least. 

Mos. Oh, pray, sir, consider—Mr. Premium’s 
a gentleman. 
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CaRE. And therefore loves good wine. 

2 GENT. Give Moses a quart glass—this is 
mutiny, and a high contempt for the chair. 

CARE. Here, now for’t! I’ll see justice done, 
to the last drop of my bottle. 

Sir OLIv. Nay, pray, gentlemen—-+ did not ex- 
pect this usage. 

Cuas. SurF. No, hang it, you shan’t; Mr. 
Premium’s a stranger. 

Sir Ouiv. Odd! I wish I was well out of their 
company. [Aszde. 

CARE. Plague on’em then! if they won’t drink, 
we'll not sit down with them. Come, Harry, the 
dice are in the next room.—Charles, you'll join us 
when you have finished your business with the 
gentlemen? 

Cuas. SurF. I will! I will!-(Hzewnt Sir 
HARRY BUMPER and GENTLEMEN; CARELESS follow- 
ing.| Careless. 

CARE. [Returning.] Well! 

CuHas. SuRF. Perhaps I may want you. 

CARE. Oh, you know I am always ready: word, 
note, or bond, ’tis all the same to me. [Exit. 

Mos. Sir, this is Mr. Premium, a gentleman 
of the strictest honour and secrecy; and always 
performs what he undertakes. Mr. Premium, 
this is 

CuaAs. SuRF. Psha! have done. Sir, my friend 
Moses is a very honest fellow, but a little slow at 
expression: he’ll be an hour giving us our titles. 
Mr. Premium, the plain state of the matter is 
this: I am an extravagant young fellow who wants 
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to borrow money; you I take to be a prudent old 
fellow, who has got money to lend. I am block- 
head enough to give fifty per cent. sooner than not 
have it! and you, I presume, are rogue enough to 
take a hundred if you can get it. Now, sir, you 
see we are acquainted at once, and may proceed to 
business without further ceremony. i 

Sir OLIv. Exceeding frank, upon my word. I 
see, sir, you are not a man of many compliments. 

CHAS. SuRF. Oh, no, sir! plain dealing in busi- 
ness I always think best. 

Sir Ouiv. Sir, I like you the better for it. 
However, you are mistaken in one thing; I have 
no money to lend, but I believe I could procure 
some of a friend; but then he’s an unconscionable 
dog. Isn’t he, Moses? And must sell stock to 
accommodate you. Mustn’t he, Moses? 

Mos. Yes, indeed! You know I always speak 
the truth, and scorn to tell a lie! 

Cuas. SurF. Right. People that speak truth 
generally do. But these are trifles, Mr. Premium. 
What! I know money isn’t to be bought without 
paying for’t! 

Sir Ouiv. Well, but what security could you 
give? You have no land, I suppose? 

CHAS. SuRF. Not a mole-hill, nor a twig, but 
what’s in the bough-pots out of the window! 

Sir Outv. Nor any stock, I presume? 

Cuas. SurF. Nothing but live stock—and 
that’s only a few pointers and ponies. But pray, 
Mr. Premium, are you acquainted at all with any 
of my connections? 
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Sir OLIv. Why, to say the truth, Iam. 

Cuas. SurF. Then you must know that I have 
a devilish rich uncle in the East Indies, Sir Oliver; — 
Surface, from whom I have the greatest expecta- 
tions? 

Sir OLIv. That you have a wealthy uncle, I 
have heard; but how your expectations will turn 
out is more, I believe, than you can tell. 

CHAS. SuRF. Oh, no!—there can be no doubt. 
They tell me I’m a prodigious favourite, and that 
he talks of leaving me everything. 

Sir OLIv. Indeed! this is the first I’ve heard of | 
i; 

' CHas. SurRF. Yes, yes, ’tis just so. Moses 
knows ’tis true; don’t you, Moses? 

Mos. Oh, yes! I’ll swear to’t. 

Sir Otiv. Egad, they'll persuade me presently 
‘Tm at Bengal. [Aside. 

Cuas. SuRF. Now I propose, Mr. Premium, if 
it’s agreeable to you, a post-obit on Sir Oliver’s 
life: though at the same time the old fellow has 
been so liberal to me, that I give you my word, I 
should be very sorry to hear that anything had 
happened to him. 

Sir OLIv. Not more than I should, I assure 
you. But the bond you mention happens to be 
just the worst security you could offer me—for I 
might live to a hundred and never see the prin- 
cipal. 

CHAS. SuRF. Oh, yes, you would! the moment 
Sir Oliver dies, you know, you would come on 
me for the money. 
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Sir Outv. Then I believe I should be the most 
unwelcome dun you ever had in your life. 

Cuas. SurRF. What! I suppose you’re afraid 
that Sir Oliver is too good a life? 

Sir OLIV. No, indeed I am not, though I have 
heard he is as hale and healthy as any man of his 
years in Christendom. 

CHAS. SURF. There again, now, you are misin- 
formed. No, no, the climate has hurt him con- 
siderably, poor uncle Oliver. Yes, yes, he breaks 

apace, I’m told—and is so much altered lately 
that his nearest relations would not know him. | 

Sir Ouiv. No! Ha! ha! ha! so much altered 
lately that his nearest relations would not know 
him! Ha! ha! ha! egad—ha! ha! ha! 

Cuas. SurF. Ha! ha!—you’re glad to hear that, 
little Premium? 3 

Sir Ouiv. No, no, I’m not. 

CHAS. SuRF. Yes, yes, you are—ha! ha! ha!— 
you know that mends your chance. 

Sir Ouiv. But I’m told Sir Oliver is coming 
Over; nay, some say he has actually arrived. 

Cuas. SurF. Psha! sure I must know better 
than you whether he’s come or not. No, no, rely © 

_on’t he’s at this moment at Calcutta. Isn’t he, 
~ Moses? 

Mos. Oh, yes, certainly. . 

Sir OLIv. Very true, as you say, you must 

| know better than I, though I have it from pretty 
| good authority. Haven’t I, Moses? 

_ Mos. Yes, most undoubted! 

| Sim Oxiv. But, sir, as I understand you want a 
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few hundreds immediately, is there nothing you 
could dispose of? 

Cuas. SuRF. How do you mean? 

Sir Ouiv. For instance, now, I have heard that 
your father left behind him a great quantity of 
massy old plate. 

Cuas. SurF. O Lud! that’s gone long ago. 
Moses can tell you how better than I can. 

Sir Oxiv. [Aside.] Good lack! all the family 
race-cups and corporation-bowls!—[Aloud.] Then 
it was also supposed that his library was one of the 
most valuable and compact. . 

CHAS. SuRF. Yes, yes, so it was—vastly too 
much so for a private gentleman. For my part, I 
was always of a communicative disposition, so I 
thought it a shame to keep so much knowledge to 
myself. 

Sir Ouiv. [Aszde.] Mercy upon me! learning 
that had run in the family like an heir-loom!— 
[Aloud.] Pray, what has become of the books? 

CHAS. SURF. You must inquire of the auctioneer 
Master Premium, for ] don’t believe even Moses 
can direct you. 

Mos. I know nothing of books. 

Sir OuIv. So, so, nothing of the family prop- 
erty left, I suppose? 

Cuas. Surr. Not much, indeed, unless you 
have a mind to the family pictures. I have got a 
room full of ancestors above: and if you have a 
taste for old paintings, egad, you shall have ’em a 
bargain! 
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Sir OuIv. Hey! what the devil! sure, you 
wouldn’t sell your forefathers, would you? 

CHAS. SURF. Every man of them, to the best 
bidder. 

Siz OLIv. What! your great-uncles and aunts? 

CHAS. SuRF. Ay, and my great-grandfathers 
and grandmothers too. 

Sm Ouiv. [Aside.] Now I give him up!— 
[Aloud.] What the plague, have you no bowels 
for your own kindred? Odd’s life! do you take 
me for Shylock in the play, that you would raise 
money of me on your own flesh and blood? 

CuHas. SuRF. Nay, my little broker, don’t be 
angry: what need you care, if you have your 
money’s worth? 

Sir Ouiv. Well, I’ll be the purchaser: I think 
I can dispose of the family canvas.—[Aside.] Oh, 
I’ll never forgive him this! never! 


[Re-enter CARELESS. ] 


CARE. Come, Charles, what keeps you? 

Cuas. SuRF. I can’t come yet. I’faith, we are 
going to have a sale above stairs, here’s little 

Premium will buy all my ancestors! 
~ CARE. Oh, burn your ancestors! 

Cuas. SurF. No, he may do that afterwards, 
if he pleases. Stay, Careless, we want you: egad, 
you shall be auctioneer—so come along with us. 

CARE. Oh, have with you, if that’s the case. 
I can handle a hammer as well as a dice box! 
Going! going! 
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Sir Oxtv. Oh, the profligates! [Aside. 

CHAS. SuRF. Come, Moses, you shall be ap- 
praiser, if wewantone. Gad’slife, little Premium, 
you don’t seem to like the business? 

Sir Oxttv. Oh, yes, I do, vastly! Ha! ha! ha! 
yes, yes, I think it a rare joke to sell one’s family 
by auction—ha! ha!—[Aszde.] Oh, the prodigal! 

Cuas. SurF. To be sure! when a man wants 
money, where the plague should he get assistance, 
if he can’t make free with his own relations? 

[Exeunt. 

Sir Oxuiv. I'll never forgive him; never! never! 


Act IV; 


ScENE I.—A Picture Room in CHARLES SURFACE’S 
House. 


[Enter CHARLES SURFACE, SIR OLIVER SURFACE, 
MOSES, and CARELESS.] 


CHAS. SURF. Walk in, gentlemen, pray walk 
in;—here they are, the family of the Surfaces, up 
to the Conquest. 

Sm Outv. And, in my opinion, a goodly col- 
lection. 

CHAS. SuRF. Ay, ay, these are done in the true 
spirit of portrait-painting; no volontiére grace or 
expression. Not like the works of your modern 
Raphaels, who give you the strongest resemblance, 
yet contrive to make your portrait independent of 
you; so that you may sink the original and not 
hurt the picture. No, no; the merit of these is 
the inveterate likeness—all stiff and awkward as 
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the originals, and like nothing in human nature 
besides. 

Sir Ouiv. Ah! we shall never see such figures 
‘of men again. 

CHas. SurF. I hope not. Well, you see, 
Master Premium, what a domestic character I 
am; here I sit of an evening surrounded by my 


family. But come, get to your pulpit, Mr. 
Auctioneer; here’s an old gouty chair of my grand- 


father’s will answer the purpose. 
' CARE. Ay, ay, this will do. But, Charles, I 
haven’t a hammer; and what’s an auctioneer 
without his hammer? 

CHAS. SuRF. Egad, that’s true, What parch- 
ment have we here? Oh, our genealogy in full. 


| {Taking pedigree down.| Here, Careless, you shall 


shave no common bit of mahogany, here’s the 


family tree for you, yourogue! This shall be your 
hammer, and now you may knock down my an- 
cestors with their own pedigree. 

Sirk Outv. What an unnatural rogue!—an ex 
post facto parricide! [Aside. 
- CARE. Yes, yes, here’s a list of your generation 
indeed ;—faith, Charles, this is the most con- 
venient thing you could have found for the busi- 


| ness, for ’twill not only serve as a hammer, but a 


catalogue into the bargain. Come, begin—A- 
going, a-going, a-going! 

CHAS. SuRF. Bravo, Careless! Well, here’s 
my great uncle, Sir Richard Ravelin, a marvellous 
good general in his day, I assure you. He served 
in all the Duke of Marlborough’s wars, and got. 
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that cut over his eye at the battle of Malplaquet. 
What say you, Mr. Premium? look at him—there’s 
a hero! not cut out of his feathers, as your modern 
clipped captains are, but enveloped in wig and regi- 
mentals, as a general should be. What do you bid? 

Sir Oxiv. [Aside to MosEs.] Bid him speak. 

Mos. Mr. Premium would have you speak. 

Cuas. SuRF. Why, then, he shall have him for 
ten pounds, and I’m sure that’s not dear for a staff- 
officer. 

Sir OLuiv. [Aszde.] Heaven deliver me! his 
famous uncle Richard for ten pounds!—[Aloud.] 
Very well, sir, I take him at that. 

CHAS. SURF. Careless, knock down my uncle 
Richard.—Here, now, is a maiden sister of his, my 
great-aunt Deborah, done by Kneller, in his best 
manner, and esteemed a very formidable likeness. 
There she is, you see, a shepherdess feeding her 
flock. You shall have her for five pounds ten— 
the sheep are worth the money. 

SIR OLIV. [Aszde.] Ah! poor Deborah! a woman 
who set such a value on herself!—[Aloud.] Five 
pounds ten—she’s mine. 

Cuas. SuRF. Knock down my aunt Deborah! 
Here, now, are two that were a sort of cousins of 
theirs.—You see, Moses, these pictures were done 
some time ago, when beaux wore wigs, and the 
ladies their own hair. 

Sir Ouiv. Yes, truly, head-dresses appear to 
have been a little lower in those days. 

CHAS. SuRF. Well, take that couple for the 
same. 


| 
| 
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Mos. ’Tis a good bargain. 

CHAS. SURF. Careless!—This, now, is a grand- 
father of my mother’s, a learned judge, well known 
on the western circuit.—What do you rate him at, 
Moses? 

Mos. Four guineas. 

Cuas. SurF. Four guineas! Gad’s life, you 
don’t bid me the price of his wig.—Mr. Premium, 
you have more respect for the woolsack; do let us 
knock his lordship down at fifteen. 

Sir OLIv. By all means. 

CARE.. Gone! 

Cuas. SurF. And there are two brothers of his, 
William and Walter Blunt, Esquires, both mem- 
bers of Parliament, and noted speakers; and, 
what’s very extraordinary, I believe, this is the 
first time they were ever bought or sold. 

Sir OLiv. That is very extraordinary, indeed! 
T’ll take them at your own price, for the honour of 
Parliament. 

CARE. Well said, little Premium! I’ll knock 
them down at forty. 

CHAS. SuRF. Here’sa jolly fellow—I don’t know 
what relation, but he was mayor of Norwich: take 
him at eight pounds. 

Sir Ouiv. No, no; six will do for the mayor. 

CHAS. SuRF. Come, make it guineas, and I’ll 
throw you the two aldermen there into the bar- 
gain. 

Sir Oxtv. They’ve mine. 

Cuas. SurF. Careless, knock down the mayor 
and aldermen. But, plague on’t! we shall be all 
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day retailing in this manner; do let us deal whole- 
sale: what say you, little Premium? Give me 
three hundred pounds for the rest of the family in 
the lump. 

CARE. Ay, ay, that will be the best way. 

Sm Ouiv. Well, well, anything to accommodate 
you; they are mine. But there is one portrait 
which you have always passed over. Fink 

CARE. What, that ill-looking little fellow over 
the settee? 

Sir OLIv. Yes, sir, I mean that; though I 
don’t think him so ill-looking a little fellow, by 
any means. 

CuHas. SuRF. What, that? Oh; that’s my 
uncle Oliver! ’Twas done before he went to India. 

CaRE. Your uncle Oliver! Gad, then you'll 
never be friends, Charles. That, now, to me, is as 
stern a looking rogue as ever I saw; an unforgiving 
eye, and a damned disinheriting countenance! 
an inveterate knave, depend on’t. Don’t you 
think so, little Premium? 

Sir OLIv. Upon my soul, sir, I do not; I think 
it is as honest a looking face as any in the room, 
dead or alive. But I suppose uncle Oliver goes 
with the rest of the lumber? 

CHAS. SuRF. No, hang it! T’ll not part with 
poor Noll. The old fellow has been very good to 
me, and, egad, I’ll keep his picture while I’ve a 
room to put it in. 

Sir Ouiv. [Aside.] The rogue’s my nephew, 
after all!—{Aloud.] But, sir, I have somehow 
taken a fancy to that picture. 
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CuHaAs. SurF. I’m sorry for’t, for you certainly 
will not have it. Oons, haven’t you got enough 
of them? 

Sir OLIv. [Aside.] I forgive him everything! 
—[Aloud.] But, sir, when I take a whim in my 
head, I don’t value money. I'll give you as much 
for that as for all the rest. 

CHAS. SuRF. Don’t tease me, master broker; I 
tell you I’ll not part with it, and there’s an end of 
it. 

Sm Ouiv. [Aszde.] How like his father the 
dog is.—[Aloud.] Well, well, I have done.— 
[Aszde.] I did not perceive it before, but I think 
I never saw such a striking resemblance. —[Aloud.] 
Here is a draught for your sum. 

CHAS. SuRF. Why, ’tis for eight hundred 
pounds! 

Sir OxIv. You will not let Sir Oliver go? 

CHAS. SuRF. Zounds! no! I tell you, once more. 

Sm Oniv. Then never mind the difference, 
we'll balance that another time. But give me your 
hand on the bargain; you are an honest fellow, 
Charles—I beg pardon, sir, for being so free.— 
Come, Moses. 

Cuas. SurF. Egad, this is a whimsical old 
fellow!—But hark’ee, Premium, you’ll prepare 
lodgings for these gentlemen. 

Sir Oxiv. Yes, yes, I’ll send for them in a day 
or two. 

CHAS. SuRF. But hold; do now send a genteel 
conveyance for them, for, I assure you, they were 
most of them used to ride in their own carriages. 
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Sir Outv. I will, I will—for all but Oliver. 

CHAS. SuRF. Ay, all but the little nabob. 

Sir OuIv. You’re fixed on that? 

Cuas. SuRF. Peremptorily. 

Sir Ouiv. [Aside.] A dear extravagant rogue! 
—[Aloud.]| Good day!—Come, Moses—[Asvde.] 
Let me hear now who dares call him profligate! 

[Exit with MOSES. 

CARE. Why, this is the oddest genius of the 
sort I ever met with! 

Cuas. SurF. Egad, he’s the prince of brokers, 
I think. I wonder how the devil Moses got 
acquainted with so honest a fellow.—Ha! here’s 
Rowley.—Do, Careless, say I’ll join the company 
in a few moments. 

CARE. I will—but don’t let that old blockhead 
persuade you to squander any of that money on 
old musty debts, or any such nonsense; for trades- 
men, Charles, are the most exorbitant fellows. 

Cuas. SurF. Very true, and paying them is 
only encouraging them. 

CARE. Nothing else. 

CHAS. SuRF. Ay, ay, never fear.—[Hxit CARE- 
LESS.] So! this was an odd old fellow, indeed. 
Let me see, two-thirds of these five hundred and 
thirty-odd pounds are mine by right. ’Fore 
Heaven! I find one’s ancestors are more valuable 
relations than I took them for!—Ladies and gentle- 
men, your most obedient and very grateful servant. 

[Bows ceremoniously to the pictures. 


RICHARD BRINSLEY SHERIDAN. 


JULY 8 
(Percy Bysshe Shelley, died July 8, 1822) 


THE DEATH OF SHELLEY 


What is life, what is death, 
What are we? that when the ship sinks 
We no longer may be. 
SHELLEY. 


HELLEY, with his friend Williams, soon 
came in their boat, scudding into the har- 
bour of Leghorn. They went with the Hunts to 
Pisa, and established them in Lord Byron’s palace, 
Shelley having furnished a floor therefor them. In 
a few days Shelley returned to Leghorn, and found 
Williams eager to be off. We had a sail outside 
the port in the two boats. Shelley was in a 
mournful mood; his mind depressed by a recent 
interview with Byron. 

Byron, at first, had been more eager than Shelley 
for Leigh Hunt’s arrivaliin Italy to edit and contrib- 
ute to the proposed new Review, and so con- 
tinued until his English correspondents had worked 
on his fears. They did not oppose, for they knew 
his temper too well, but artfully insinuated that he 
was jeopardising his fame and fortune, &c., &c., &e. 
Shelley found Byron so irritable, so shuffling and 
equivocating, whilst talking with him on the 
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fulfilment of his promise with regard to Leigh 
Hunt,—that, but for imperilling Hunt’s prospects, 
Shelley’s intercourse with Byron would then have 
abruptly terminated; it was doomed to be their 
last meeting. 

On Saturday, the 6th, Williams wrote the follow- 
ing letter to his wife at the Villa Magni: 


“‘T have just left the quay, my dearest girl, and 
the wind blows right across to Spezzia, which adds 
to the vexation I feel at being unable to leave this 
place. For my own part, I should have been with 
you in all probability on Wednesday evening, but 
T have been kept waiting day after day, waiting 
for Shelley’s definite arrangements with Lord B. 
relative to poor Hunt, whom, in my opinion, he 
has treated vilely. A letter from Mary, of the 
most gloomy kind, reached 8. yesterday, and this 
mood of hers aggravated my uneasiness to see you; 
for I am proud, dear girl, beyond words to express, 
in the conviction, that wherever we may be to- 
gether you could be cheerful and contented. 

“Would I could take the present gale by the 
wings and reach you to-night; hard as it blows, 
I would venture across for swch a reward. How- 
ever, to-morrow something decisive shall take 
place; and if I am detained, I shall depart in a 
felaca, and leave the boat to be brought round in 
company with Trelawny in the Bolwar. He 
talks of visiting Spezzia again in a few days. I 
am tired to death of waiting—this is our longest 
separation, and seems a year to me. Absence 
alone is enough to make me anxious, and indeed, 
unhappy; but I think if I had left you in our own 
house in solitude, I should feel it less than I do 
now.—What can I do? Poor S. desires that I 
should return to you, but I know secretly wishes 
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me not to leave him in the lurch. He too, by his 
manner, is as anxious to see you almost as I could 
be, but the interests of poor H. keep him here;—in 
fact, with Lord B. it appears they cannot do any- 
thing,—who actually said as much as that he did 
not wish (?) his name to be attached to the work, 
and of course to theirs. 

“In Lord Byron’s family all is confusion;—the 
cut-throats he is so desirous to have about him, 
have involved him in a second row; and although 
the present banishment of the Gambas from 
Tuscany is attributed to the first affair of the 
dragoon, the continued disturbances among his 
and their servants is, I am sure, the principal cause 
for its being carried into immediate effect. Four 
days (commencing from the day of our arrival 
in Leghorn) were only given them to find another 
retreat; and as Lord B. considers this a personal, 
though tacit attack upon himself, he chooses to 
follow their fortunes in another country. Genoa 
was first selected,—of that government they could 
have no hope;—Geneva was then proposed, and 
this proved as bad if not worse. Lucca is now the 
choice, and Trelawny was despatched last night 
to feel their way with the governor, to whom he 
carried letters. All this time Hunt is shuffled off 
from day to day, and now, heaven knows, when 
or how it will end. 

“Lord B.’s reception of Mrs. H. was—as S. tells 
me—most shameful. She came into his house sick 
and exhausted, and he scarcely deigned to notice 
her; was silent, and scarcely bowed. This con- 
duct cut H. to the soul; but the way in which he 
received our friend Roberts, at Dunn’s door, shall 
be described when we meet:—it must be acted. 
How I long to see you: I had written when, but I 
will make no promises, for I too well know how 
distressing itis to both of usto breakthem. Tues- 
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day evening at furthest, unless kept by the 
weather, I will say, ‘Oh, Jane! how fervently I 
press you and our little ones to my heart.’ 

“‘ Adieu!—Take body and soul: for you are at 
once my heaven and earth;—that is all I ask of 


both. 
“KE. ELK. W—. 
““S. is at Pisa, and will write to-night to me.” 


The last entry in Williams’s Journal is dated 
July 4, 1822, Leghorn. 

““Processions of priests and religiosi have been 
for several days past praying for rain: but the gods 
are either angry, or nature too powerful.” 

The affair of the dragoon alluded to in Wil- 
liams’s letter, as connected with the Gambas was 
this:—As Byron and his companions were return- 
ing to Pisa on horseback, the road being blocked 
up by the party,—a serjeant-major on duty in 
their rear trotted his horse through the cavalcade. 
One of the awkward literary squad,—a resolute 
bore, but timid rider,—was nearly spilt, from his 
nag shying. To divert the jeers from his own bad 
riding, he appealed pathetically to Byron, say- 
ing:— 

“‘Shall we endure this man’s insolence?”’ 

Byron said :— ‘No, we will bring him to an ac- 
count’’; and instantly galloped after the dragoon 
into Pisa, his party following. The guard at the 
gate turned out with drawn swords, but could not 
stop them. Some of the servants of Byron and 
the Gambas were idling on the steps of his palace; 
getting a glimpse of the row, one of them armed 
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himself with a stable-fork, rushed at the dragoon 
as he passed Byron’s palace, and wounded him 
severely in the side. This scene was acted in 
broad daylight on the Lung’ Arno, the most public 
place in the city, scores of people looking on! yet 
the police, with their host of spies and backed by 
the power of a despotic government could never 
ascertain who struck the blow. 

Not liking to meddle with the Poet, they im- 
prisoned two of his servants, and exiled the family 
of Count Gamba. Byron chose to follow them. 
Such is the hatred of the Italians to their rulers and 
all who have authority over them, that the blind 
beggars at the corners of the streets,—no other are 
permitted to beg in Tuscany,—hearing that the 
English were without arms, sidled up to some of 
them, adroitly putting into their hands formidable’ 
stilettos, which they had concealed in the sleeves 
of their ragged gaberdines. 

Shelley wrote me the following note about the 
dragoon: 


My DEAR T. 

Gamba is with me, and we are drawing up a 
paper demanded of us by the police. Mary tells 
me that you have an account from Lord Byron of 
the affair, and we wish to see it before ours is con- 
cluded. The man is severely wounded in the side, 
and his life is supposed to be in danger from the 
weapon having grazed the liver. It were as well 
if you could come here, as we shall decide on no 
statement without you. 

Ever yours truly, 
SHELLEY. 
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Mrs. Shelley, writing an account of the row, 
says: 

“Madame G. and I happened to be in the car- 
riage, ten paces behind, and saw the whole. Taaffe 
kept at a safe distance during the fray, but fearing 
the consequence, he wrote such a report that Lord 
Byron quarrelled with him; and what between in- 
solence and abject humility he has kept himself in 
hot water, when, in fact, he had nothing to fear.” 


On Monday, July 8, 1822, I went with Shelley 
to his bankers, and then to a store. It was past 
one p. m. when we went on board our respective 
boats,—Shelley and Williams to return to their 
home in the Gulf of Spezzia; I in the Bolivar to 
accompany them into the offing. When we were 
under way, the guard-boat boarded us to over- 
haul our papers. I had not got my port clearance, 
the captain of the port having refused to give it to 
the mate, as I had often gone out without. The 
officer of the Health Office consequently threat- 
ened me with forty days’ quarantine. It was 
hopeless to think of detaining my friends. Wil- 
liams had been for days fretting and fuming to be 
off; they had no time to spare, it was past two 
o’clock, and there was very little wind. 

Suddenly and reluctantly I re-anchored, furled 
my sails, and with a ship’s glass watched the 
progress of my friend’s boat. My Genoese mate 
observed ,—‘“‘ They should have sailed this morning 
at three or four a. m., instead of three p.m. They 


are standing too much in shore; the current will 
set them there.”’ 
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I said, ‘They will soon have the land-breeze.”’ 

““May-be,” continued the mate, “she will soon 
have too much breeze, that gaff top-sail is foolish 
in a boat with no deck and no sailor on board.” 
Then pointing to the S. W., “‘Look at those black 
lines and the dirty rags hanging on them out of the 
sky—they are a warning; look at the smoke on 
the water; the devil is brewing mischief.” 

There was a sea-fog, in which Shelley’s boat was 
soon after enveloped and we saw nothing more of 
her. 

Although the sun was obscured by mists, it was 
oppressively sultry. There was not a breath of 
air in the harbour. The heaviness of the atmos- 
phere and an unwonted stillness benumbed my 
senses. I went down into the cabin and sank into 
a slumber. I was roused up by a noise overhead 
and went on deck. The men were getting up a 
chain cable to let go another anchor. There was 
a general stir amongst the shipping; shifting berths, 
getting down yards and masts, veering out cables, 
hauling in of hawsers, letting go anchors, hailing 
from the ships and quays, boats sculling rapidly 
to and fro. It was almost dark, although only 
half-past six o’clock. The sea was of the colour, 
and looked as solid and smooth as a sheet of lead, 
and covered with an oily scum. Gusts of wind 
swept over without ruffling it, and big drops of 
rain fell on its surface, rebounding, as if they could 
not penetrate it. There was a commotion in the 
air, made up of many threatening sounds, coming 
upon us from the sea. Fishing-craft and coasting- 
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vessels under bare poles rushed by us in shoals, 
running foul of the ships in the harbour. As yet 
the din and hubbub was that made by men, but 
their shrill pipings were suddenly silenced by the 
crashing voice of a thunder squall that burst right 
over our heads. For some time no other sounds 
were to be heard than the thunder, wind, and rain. 
When the fury of the storm, which did not last for 
more than twenty minutes, had abated, and the 
horizon was in some degree cleared, I looked to sea- 
ward anxiously, in the hope of descrying Shelley’s 
boat, amongst the many small craft scattered 
about. I watched every speck that loomed on the 
horizon, thinking that they would have borne up 
on their return to the port, as all the other boats 
that had gone out in the same direction had 
done. 

I sent our Genoese mate on board some of the 
returning craft to make inquiries, but they all pro- 
fessed not to have seen the English boat. So 
remorseless are the quarantine laws enforced in 
Italy, that, when at sea, if you render assistance 
to a vessel in distress, or rescuea drowning stranger, 
on returning to port you are condemned to a long 
and rigorous quarantine of fourteen or more days. 
The consequence is, should one vessel see another 
in peril, or even run it down by accident, she 
hastens on her course, and by general accord not 
a word is said or reported on the subject. But to 
resume my tale. I did not leave the Bolivar until 
dark. During the night it was gusty and showery, 
and the lightning flashed along the coast: at day- 
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light I returned on board, and resumed my ex- 
amination of the crews of the various boats which 
4ad returned to the port during the night. They 
either knew nothing, or would say nothing. My 
Genoese, with a quick eye of a sailor, pointed out, 
on board a fishing-boat, an English-made oar, that 
he thought he had seen in Shelley’s boat, but the 
entire crew swore by all the saints in the calendar 
that this was not so. Another day was passed in 
horrid suspense. On the morning of the third day 
I rode to Pisa. Byron had returned to the Lan- 
franchi Palace. I hoped to find a letter from the 
Villa Magni: there was none. I told my fears to 
Hunt, and then went upstairs to Byron. When 
I told him, his lip quivered, and his voice faltered 
as he questioned me. I sent a courier to Leghorn 
to despatch the Bolivar, to cruise along the coast, 
whilst I mounted my horse and rode in the same 
direction. I also despatched a courier along the 
coast to go as far as Nice. On my arrival at Via 
Reggio I heard that a punt, a water-keg, and some 
bottles had been found on the beach. These 
I recognized as having been in Shelley’s boat when 
he left Leghorn. Nothing more was found for 
seven or eight days, during which time of painful 
suspense I patrolled the coast with the coast-guard, 
stimulating them to keep a good look-out by the 
promise of areward. It was not until many days 
after this that my worst fears were confirmed. 
Two bodies were found on the shore, one near Via 
Reggio, which I went out and examined. The 
face and hands, and parts of the body not pro- 
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tected by the dress, were fleshless. The tall slight 
figure, the jacket, the volume of Sophocles in one’ 
pocket, and Keats’s poems in the other, doubled 
back, as if the reader, in the act of reading, had 
hastily thrust it away, were all too familiar to me 
to leave a doubt on my mind that this mutilated 
corpse was any other than Shelley’s. The other 
body was washed on shore three miles distant from 
Shelley’s, near the tower of Migliarino, at the 
Bocca Lericcio. I went there at once. This corpse 
was much more mutilated; it had no other covering 
than,—the shreds of a shirt, and that partly drawn 
over the head, as if the wearer had been in the act 
of taking it off,—a black silk handkerchief, tied 
sailor-fashion around the neck,—socks,—and one 
boot, indicating also that he had attempted to 
strip. The flesh, sinews, and muscles hung about 
in rags, like the shirt, exposing the ribs and bones. 
I had brought with me from Shelley’s house a boot 
of Williams’s and this exactly matched the one the 
corpse had on. That, and the handkerchief, 
satisfied me that it was the body of Shelley’s com- 
rade. Williams was the only one of the three who 
could swim, and it is probable he was the last sur- 
vivor. It is likewise possible, as he had a watch 
and money, and was better dressed than the others, 
that his body might have been plundered when 
found. Shelley always declared that in case of 
wreck he would vanish instantly, and not imperil 
valuable lives by permitting others to aid in saving 
his, which he looked upon as valueless. It was not 
until three weeks after the wreck of the boat that 
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a third body was found—four miles from the other 
two. This I concluded to be that of the sailor 
boy, Charles Vivian, although it was a mere skele- 
ton, and impossible to be identified. It was buried 
in the sand, above the reach of the waves. I 
mounted my horse, and rode to the Gulf of Spezzia, 
put up my horse, and walked until I caught sight 
of the lone house on the sea-shore in which Shelley 
and Williams had dwelt, and where their widows 
still lived. Hitherto in my frequent visits—in 
the absence of direct evidence to the contrary— 
I had buoyed up their spirits by maintaining that 
it was not impossible but that the friends still 
lived; now I had to extinguish the last hope of 
these forlorn women. I had ridden fast, to pre- 
vent any ruder messenger from bursting in upon 
them. As I stood on the threshold of their house, 
the bearer, or rather confirmer, of news which 
would rack every fibre of their quivering frames to 
the utmost, I paused, and, looking at the sea, my 
memory reverted to our joyous parting only a few 
days before. 

The two families, then, had all been in the ve- 
randah, overhanging a sea so clear and calm that 
every star was reflected on the water, as if it had 
been a mirror; the young mothers singing some 
merry tune, with the accompaniment of a guitar. 
Shelley’s shrill laugh—I heard it still—rang in my 
ears, with Williams’s friendly hail, the general 
buona notte of all the joyous party, and the earnest 
entreaty to me to return as soon as possible, and 
not to forget the commissions they had severally 
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given me. I was in a small boat beneath them, 
slowly rowing myself on board the Boliwar, at 
anchor in the bay, loath to part from what I verily 
believed at that time the most united, and happi- 
est, set of human beings in the whole world. And 
now by the blow of an idle puff of wind the scene 
was changed. Such is human happiness. 

My reverie was broken by a shriek from the 
nurse Caterina, as, crossing the hall, she saw me in 
the doorway. After asking her a few questions, 
I went up the stairs, and, unannounced, entered 
the room. I neither spoke, nor did they question 
me. Mrs. Shelley’s large grey eyes were fixed on 
my face. I turned away. Unable to bear this 
horrid silence, with a convulsive effort she ex- 
claimed— 

“Ts there no hope?”’ 

I did not answer, but left the room, and sent the 
servant with the children to them. The next day 
I prevailed on them to return with me to Pisa. 
The misery of that night and the journey of the 
next day, and of many days and nights that fol- 
lowed, I can neither describe nor forget. It was 
ultimately determined by those most interested, 
that Shelley’s remains should be removed from 
where they lay, and conveyed to Rome, to be 
interred near the bodies of his child, and of his 
friend Keats, with a suitable monument, and that 
Williams’s remains should be taken to England. 
To do this, in their then far advanced state of 
decomposition, and to obviate the obstacles offered 
by the quarantine laws, the ancient custom of 
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burning and reducing the body to ashes was sug- 


gested. I wrote to our minister at Florence, 


Dawkins, on the subject, and solicited his friendly 
intercession with the Lucchese and Florentine 
governments, that I might be furnished with au- 
thority to accomplish our purpose. 

The following was his answer:— 


DEAR SIR, 

An order was sent yesterday from hence to the 
Governor of Viareggio, to deliver up the remains 
of Mr. Shelley to you, or any person empowered 
by you to receive them. 

I said they were to be removed to Leghorn for 
interment, but that need not bind you. If they go 
by sea, the governor will give you the papers neces- 
sary to insure their admittance elsewhere. If they 
travel by land, they must be accompanied by a 
guard as far as the frontier,—a precaution always 
taken to prevent the possibility of infection. 
Quicklime has been thrown into the graves, as is 
usual in similar cases. 

With respect to the removal of the other corpse, 
I can tell you nothing till I hear from Florence. 
I applied for the order as soon as I received your 
letter, and I expect an answer to my letter by to- 
morrow’s post. 

I am very sensible of Lord Byron’s kindness, and 
should have called upon him when I passed 
through Pisa, had hebeen anybody but Lord Byron. 
Do not mention trouble; I am here to take as much 
as my countrymen think proper to give me; and all 
I ask in return is fair play and good humour, which 
I am sure I shall always find in the S.S.S. 

Believe me, dear Sir, 
Yours very faithfully, 
W. DAWKINS. 
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Such were his subsequent influence and energy, 
that he ultimately overcame all the obstacles and 
repugnance of the Italians to sanction such an 
unprecedented proceeding in their territories. 

EDWARD J. TRELAWNEY. 


LINES WRITTEN AMONG THE EUGANEAN HILLS 


ANY a green isle needs must be 
In the deep wide sea of misery, 

Or the mariner, worn and wan, 
Never thus could voyage on 
Day and night, and night and day, 
Drifting on his dreary way, 
With the solid darkness black - 
Closing round his vessel’s track; 
Whilst above, the sunless sky, 
Big with clouds, hangs heavily, 
And behind the tempest fleet 
Hurries on with lightning feet, 
Riving sail and cord and plank 
Till the ship has almost drank 
Death from the o’erbrimming deep; 
And sinks down, down, like that sleep 
When the dreamer seems to be 
Weltering through eternity; 
And the dim low line before 
Of a dark and distant shore 
Still recedes, as, ever still 
Longing with divided will, 
But no power to seek or shun, 
He is ever drifted on 
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O’er the unreposing wave 

To the haven of the grave. 

What, if there no friends will greet; 
What, if there no heart will meet 
His with love’s impatient beat; 
Wander whersoe’er he may, 

Can he dream before that day 

To find refuge from distress 

In friendship’s smile, in love’s caress? 
Then ’twill wreak him little woe 
Whether such there be or no: 
Senseless is the breast, and cold, 
Which relenting love would fold; 
Bloodless are the veins and chill 
Which the pulse of pain did fill; 
Every little living nerve 

That from bitter words did swerve 
Round the tortured lips and brow, 
Are like sapless leaflets now 

Frozen upon December’s bough. 
On the beach of a northern sea 
Which tempests shake eternally, 

As once the wretch there lay to sleep, 
Lies a solitary heap, 

One white skull and seven dry bones, 
On the margin of the stones, 
Where a few gray rushes stand, 
Boundaries of the sea and land: 
Nor is heard one voice of wail 

But the sea-mews, as they sail 

O’er the billows of the gale; 
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Or the whirlwind up and down 
Howling, like a slaughtered town, 
When a king in glory rides 

Through the pomp of fratricides: 

Those unburied bones around 

There is many a mournful sound; 
There is no lament for him, 

Like a sunless vapor, dim, 

Who once clothed with life and thought 
What now moves nor murmurs not. 


Ay, many flowering islands lie 

In the waters of wide agony: 

To such a one this morn was led 

My bark, by soft winds piloted. 

’Mid the mountains Euganean 

I stood listening to the pzean 

With which the legioned rooks did hail 
The sun’s uprise majestical: 

Gathering round with wings all hoar, 
Through the dewy mist they soar 

Like gray shades, till the eastern heaven 
Bursts, and then, as clouds of even, 
Flecked with fire and azure, lie 

In the unfathomable sky, 

So their plumes of purple grain, 
Starred with drops of golden rain, 
Gleam above the sunlight woods, 

As in silent multitudes 

On the morning’s fitful gale 

Through the broken mist they sail; 
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And the vapours cloven and gleaming 
Follow down the dark steep streaming, 
Till all is bright and clear and still 
Round the solitary hill. 


Beneath is spread like a green sea 
The waveless plain of Lombardy, 
Bounded by the vaporous air, 
Islanded by cities fair; 
Underneath day’s azure eyes, 
Ocean’s nursling, Venice, lies,— 
A peopled labyrinth of walls, 
Amphitrite’s destined halls, 
Which her hoary sire now paves 
With his blue and beaming waves. 
Lo! the sun upsprings behind, 
Broad, red, radiant, half reclined 
On the level quivering line 

Of the waters crystalline; 

And before that chasm of light, 
As within a furnace bright, 
Column, tower, and dome, and spire 
Shine like obelisks of fire, 
Pointing with inconstant motion 
From the altar of dark ocean 

To the sapphire-tinted skies; 

As the flames of sacrifice 

From the marble shrines did rise, 
As to pierce the dome of gold 
Where Apollo spoke of old. 


Sun-girt city! thou hast been 
Ocean’s child, and then his queen; 
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Now is come a darker day, 

And thou soon must be his prey, 
If the power that raised thee here 
Hallow so thy watery bier. 

A less drear ruin then than now, 
With thy conquest-branded brow 
Stooping to the slave of slaves 
From thy throne among the waves 
Wilt thou be when the sea-mew 
Flies, as once before it flew, 

O’er thine isles depopulate, 

And all is in its ancient state, 
Save where many a palace-gate 
With green sea-flowers overgrown 
Like a rock of ocean’s own, 
Topples o’er the abandoned sea 

As the tides change sullenly. 

The fisher on his watery way 
Wandering at the close of day 
Will spread his sail and seize his oar 
Till he pass the gloomy shore, 
Lest thy dead should, from their sleep 
Bursting o’er the starlight deep, 
Lead a rapid mask of death 

O’er the waters of his path. 


Those who alone thy towers behold 
Quivering through aérial gold, 

As I now behold them here, 

Would imagine not they were 
Sepulchres, where human forms, 
Like pollution-nourished worms 
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To the corpse of greatness cling, 
Murdered, and now mouldering: 
But if Freedom should awake 
In her omnipotence, and shake 
From the Celtic Anarch’s hold 
All the keys of dungeons cold, 
Where a hundred cities lie 
Chained like thee, ingloriously, 
Thou and all thy sister band 
Might adorn this sunny land, 
Twining memories of old time 
With new virtues more sublime; 
If not, perish thou and they, 
Clouds which stain truth’s rising day 
By her sun consumed away, 


Earth can spare ye: while like flowers, 


In the waste of years and hours, 
From your dust new nations spring 
With more kindly blossoming. 
Perish—let there only be 

Floating o’er thy heartless sea 

As the garment of thy sky 

Clothes the world immortally, 

One remembrance, more sublime 
Than the tattered pall of time, 
Which scarce hides thy visage wan;— 
That a tempest-cleaving Swan 

Of the songs of Albion, 

Driven from his ancestral streams 
By the might of evil dreams, 
Found a nest in thee; and Ocean 
Welcomed him with such emotion 
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That its joy grew his, and sprung 
From his lips like music flung 

O’er a mighty thunder-fit 
Chastening terror:—what though yet 
Poesy’s unfailing River, 

Which thro’ Albion winds for ever 
Lashing with melodious wave 

Many a sacred Poet’s grave, 

Mourn its latest nursling fled? 

What though thou with all thy dead 
Searce can for this fame repay 
Aught thine own? oh, rather say 
Though thy sins and slaveries foul 
Overcloud a sunlike soul? 

As the ghost of Homer clings 

Round Scamander’s wasting springs; 
As divinest Shakespere’s might 

Fills Avon and the world with light 
Like omniscient power which he 
Imaged ’mid mortality; 

As the love from Petrarch’s urn, 

Yet amid yon hills doth burn, 

A quenchless lamp by which the heart 
Sees things unearthly ;—so thou art 
Mighty spirit—so shall be 

The City that did refuge thee. 


Lo, the sun floats up the sky 
Like thought-wingéd Liberty, 
Till the universal light 

Seems to level plain and height; 
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From the sea a mist has spread, 
And the beams of morn lie dead 
On the towers of Venice now, 

Like its glory long ago. 

By the skirts of that gray cloud 
Many-doméd Padua proud 
Stands, a peopled solitude, 

’Mid the harvest-shining plain, 
Where the peasant heaps his grain 
In the garner of his foe, 

And the milk-white oxen slow 
With the purple vintage strain, 
Heaped upon the creaking wain, 
That the brutal Celt may swill 
Drunken sleep with savage will; 
And the sickle to the sword 

Lies unchanged, though many a lord, 
Like a weed whose shade is poison, 
Overgrows this region’s foison, 
Sheaves of whom are ripe to come 
To destruction’s harvest home: 
Men must reap the things they sow, 
Force from force must ever flow, 
Or worse; but ’tis a bitter woe 
That love or reason cannot change 


The despot’s rage, the slave’s revenge. 


Padua, thou within whose walls 
Those mute guests at festivals, 
Son and Mother, Death and Sin, 
P'ayed at dice for Ezzelin, 

Till Death cried, “I win, I win!” 
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And Sin cursed to lose the wager, 
But Death promised, to assuage her, 
That he would petition for 

Her to be made Vice-Emperor, 
When the destined years were o’er, 
Over all between the Po 

And the eastern Alpine snow, 

Under the mighty Austrian. 

Sin smiled so as Sin only can, 

And since that time, ay, long before, 
Both have ruled from shore to shore, 
That incestuous pair, who follow 
Tyrants as the sun the swallow, 

As Repentance follows Crime, 

And as changes follow Time. 


In thine halls the lamp of learning, 
Padua, now no more is burning; 
Like a meteor, whose wild way 

Is lost over the grave of day, 

It gleams betrayed and to betray: 
Once remotest nations came 

To adore that sacred flame, 

When it lit not many a hearth 

On this cold and gloomy earth: 
Now new fires from antique light 
Spring beneath the wide world’s might; 
But their spark lies dead in thee, 
Trampled out by tyranny. 

As the Norway woodman quells, 
In the depth of piny dells, 
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One light flame among the brakes, 
While the boundless forest shakes, 
And its mighty trunks are torn 

By the fire thus lowly born: 

The spark beneath his feet is dead, 
He starts to see the flames it fed 
Howling through the darkened sky 
With a myriad tongues victoriously, 
And sinks down in fear: so thou, 

O Tyranny, beholdest now 

Light around thee, and thou hearest 


The loud flames ascend, and fearest: 


Grovel on the earth; ay, hide 
In the dust thy purple pride! 


Noon descends around me now: 
’Tis the noon of autumn’s glow, 
When a soft and purple mist, 

Like a vaporous amethyst, 

Or an air-dissolvéd star, 

Mingling light and fragrance, far 
From the curved horizon’s bound 
To the point of heaven’s profound, 

Fills the overflowing sky; 

And the plains that silent lie 
. Underneath; the leaves unsodden 

Where the infant frost has trodden 

With his morning-wingéd feet, 

Whose bright print is gleaming yet; 

And the red and golden vines, 

_ Piercing with their trellised lines 
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The rough, dark-skirted wilderness; 
The dun and bladed grass no less, 
Pointing from this hoary tower 

In the windless air; the flower 
Glimmering at my feet; the line 

Of the olive-sandalled Apennine 

In the south dimly islanded; 

And the Alps, whose snows are spread 
High between the clouds and sun; 
And of living things each one; 

And my spirit, which so long 
Darkened this swift stream of song,— 
Interpenetrated lie 

By the glory of the sky: 

Be it love, light harmony, 

Odour, or the soul of all 

Which from heaven like dew doth fall, 
Or the mind which feeds this verse 
Peopling the lone universe. 

Noon descends, and after noon 
Autumn’s evening meets me soon, 
Leading the infantine moon, 

And that one star, which to her 
Almost seems to minister 

Half the crimson light she brings 
From the sunset’s radiant springs: 
And the soft dreams of the morn 
(Which like wingéd winds had borne 
To that silent isle, which lies 

Mid remembered agonies, 

The frail bark of this lone being) 
Pass, to other sufferers fleeing, 
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And its ancient pilot, Pain, 
Sits beside the helm again. 


Other flowering isles must be 

In the sea of life and agony; 

Other spirits float and flee 

O’er that gulf; even now, perhaps, 
On some rock the wild wave wraps, 
With folded winds they waiting sit 
For my bark, to pilot it 

To some calm and blooming cove, 
Where for me, and those I love, 
May a windless bower be built, 

Far from passion, pain, and guilt, 
In a dell ’mid lawny hills, 

Which the wild sea-murmur fills, 
And soft sunshine, and the sound 
Of old forests echoing round, 

And the light and smell divine 

Of all flowers that breathe and shine: 
—We may live so happy there, 
That the spirits of the air, 

Envying us, may even entice 

To our healing paradise 

The polluting multitude; 

But their rage would be subdued 
By that clime divine and calm, 
And the winds whose wings rain balm 
On the uplifted soul, and leaves 
Under which the bright sea heaves; 
While each breathless interval 

In their whisperings musical 
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The inspired soul supplies 

With its own deep melodies; 

And the love which heals all strife, 
Circling, like the breath of life, 

All things in that sweet abode 

With its own mild brotherhood: 
They, not it, would change; and soon 
Every sprite beneath the moon 
Would repent its envy vain, 


And the earth grow young again! 


PreRcY BYSSHE SHELLEY. 


JULY 9 
THE GREEK VIEW OF ART 
1. Greek Art an Expression of National Life 


N APPROACHING the subject of the Art of 

the Greeks we come to what, more plausibly 
than any other, may be regarded as the central 
point of their scheme of life. We have already 
noticed, in dealing with other topics, how con- 
stantly the esthetic point of view emerges and 
predominates in matters with which, in the modern 
way of looking at things, it appears to have no 
direct and natural connection. We saw, for 
example, how inseparable in their religion was 
the element of ritual and ceremony from that of 
idea; how in their ethical conceptions the primary 
notion was that of beauty; how they aimed 
throughout at a perfect balance of body and soul, 
and more generally, in every department, at an 
expression of the inner by the outer so complete 
and perfect that the conception of a separation of 
the two became almost as impossible to their 
thought as it would have been unpleasing and 
discordant to their feeling. Now such a point of 
view is, in fact, that of art; and philosophers of 
history have been amply justified in characterizing 
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the whole Greek epoch as pre-eminently that of 
Beauty. : 

But if this be a true way of regarding the mat- 
ter, we should expect to find that art and beauty 
had, for the Greeks, a very wide and complex 
significance. There is a view of art, and it is one 
that appears to be prevalent in our own time, 
which sets it altogether outside the general trend 
of national life and ideas; which asserts that it has 
no connection with ethics, religion, politics, or any 
of the general conceptions which regulate action 
and thought; that its end is in itself, and is simply 
beauty; and that in beauty there is no distinction 
of high or low, no preference of one kind above 
another. Art thus conceived is, in the first place, 
purely subjective in character; the artist alone is 
the standard, and any phase or mood of his, how- 
ever exceptional, personal and transitory, is com- 
petent to produce a work of art as satisfying and 
as great as one whose inspiration was drawn from a 
nation’s life, reflecting its highest moments, and 
its most universal aspirations and ideals; so that, 
for example, a butterfly drawn by Mr. Whistler 
would rank as high, say, as the Parthenon. And 
in the second place, in this view of art, the subject 
is a matter of absolute indifference. The stan- 
dards of ordinary life, ethical or other, do not 
apply; there is no better or worse, but only a more 
or less beautiful; and the representation of a music- 
hall stage or a public-house bar may be as great 
and perfect a work of art as the Venus of Milo or 
the Madonna of Raphael. 
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This theory, which arises naturally and perhaps 
inevitably in an age where national life has de- 
generated into materialism and squalor, and the 
artist- feels himself a stranger in a world of Philis- 
tines, we need not here pause to examine and 
criticize. It has been mentioned merely to il- 
lustrate by contrast the Greek view, which was 
diametrically opposed to this, and valued art in 
proportion as it represented in perfect form the | 
highest and most IG gee aspects of the 
national ideal. 

To say this, is not, of course, to say that the 
Greek conception of art was didactic; for the word 
didactic, when applied to art, has usually the 
implication that the excellence of the moral is the 
only point to be considered, and that if that is 
good the work itself must be good. This idea 
does indeed occur in Greek thought—we find it, 
for example, paradoxically enough, in so great an 
artist as Plato—but if it had been the one which 
really determined their production, there would 
have been no occasion to write this chapter, for 
there would have been no Greek art to write about. 
The truer account of the impulse that urged them 
to create is that given also by Plato in an earlier 
and more impassioned work, in which he describes 
it as a “madness of those who are possessed by 
the Muses; which enters into a delicate and virgin 
soul, and there inspiring frenzy, awakens lyrical 
and all other numbers; with these adorning the 
myriad actions of ancient heroes for the instruction 
of posterity. But he who having no touch of the 
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Muses’ madness in his soul, comes to the door and 
_ thinks that he will get into the temple by the help 
of art—he, I say, and his poetry are not admitted; 
the sane man is nowhere at all when he enters into 
rivalry with the madman.”! 

The presupposition, in fact, of all that can be 
said about the Greek view of art, is that primarily 
and to begin with they were, by nature, artists. 
Judged simply by the esthetic standard, without 
any consideration of subject matter at all, or any 
reference to intellectual or ethical ideals, they 
created works of art more purely beautiful than 
those of any other age or people. Their mere 
household crockery, their common pots and pans, 
are cast in shapes exquisitely graceful, and painted 
in designs admirably drawn and composed; and 
the little clay figures they used as we do china 
ornaments put to shame some of the most am- 
bitious efforts of modern sculpture. Who, for 
example, would not rather look at a Tanagra 
statuette than at the equestrian statue of the Duke 
of Wellington? 

The Greeks, in fact, quite apart from any the- 
ories they may have held, were artists through and 
through; and that is a fact we must carry with us 
through the whole of our discussion. 


2. Identification of the Asthetic and Ethical 
Points of View 
But on the other hand, it seems to be clear from 
all that we can learn, that their habitual way of re- 
1Plato, Phaedrus, 245 a.—Translated by Jowett. 
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garding works of art was not to judge them simply 
and exclusively by their esthetic value. On the 
contrary, in criticizing two works otherwise 
equally beautiful, they would give a higher place 
to the one or the other for its ethical or quasi- 
ethical qualities. This indeed is what we should 
expect from the comprehensive sense which, as we 
have seen, attached in their tongue to the word 
which we render “beautiful. ’ 

The esthetic and ethical spheres, in fact, were 
never sharply distinguished by the Greeks; and it 
follows that as, on the one hand, their conception 
of the good was identified with that of the beauti- 
ful, so, on the other hand, their conception of the 
beautiful was identified with that of the good. 
Thus the most beautiful work of art, in the Greek 
sense of the term, was that which made the finest 
and most harmonious appeal not only to the 
physical but to the moral sense, and while com- | 
municating the highest and most perfect pleasure 
to the eye or the ear, had also the power to touch 
and inform the soul with the grace which was her 
moral excellence. Of this really characteristic 
Greek conception, this fusion, so instinctive as to 
be almost unconscious of the zsthetic and ethical 
points of view, no better illustration could be given 
than the following passage from the Republic of 
Plato, where the philosopher is describing the 
effect of beautiful works of art, and especially of 
music, on the moral and intellectual character of 
his imaginary citizens: 

““We would not have our guardians grow up 
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amid images of moral deformity, as in some nox- 
ious pasture, and there browse and feed upon many 
a baneful herb and flower day by day, little by 
little, until they silently gather a festering mass 
of corruption in their own soul. Let our artists 
rather be those who are gifted to discern the true 
nature of the beautiful and graceful: then will our 
youth dwell in a land of health, amid fair sights 
and sounds, and receive the good in everything; 
and beauty, the effluence of fair works, shall flow 
into the eye and ear, like a health-giving breeze 
from a purer region, and insensibly draw the soul 
from the earliest years into likeness and sympathy 
with the beauty of reason.’ 

“““There can be no nobler training than that,’ he 
replied. 

‘And therefore,’ I said, ‘Glaucon, musical 
training is a more potent instrument than any 
other, because rhythm and harmony find their 
way into the inward places of the soul, on which 
they mightily fasten, imparting grace, and making 
the soul of him who is rightly educated graceful, 
or of him who is ill-educated ungraceful; and also 
because he who has received this true education of 
the inner being will most shrewdly perceive omis- 
sions or faults in art and nature, and with a true 
taste, while he praises and rejoices over and re- 
ceives into his soul the good, and becomes noble 
and good, he will justly blame and hate the bad, 
now in the days of his youth, even before he is able 
to know the reason why: and when reason comes 
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he will recognize and salute the friend with whom 
his education has made him long familiar.’ ’”! 

This fusion of the ideas of the beautiful and the 
good is the central point in the Greek Theory of 
Art; and it enables us to understand how it was 
that they conceived art to be educational. Its end, 
in their view, was not only pleasure, though pleas- 
ure was essential to it; but also, and just as much, 
edification. Plato, indeed, here again exaggerat- 
ing the current view, puts the edification above 
the pleasure. He criticizes Homer as he might 
criticize a moral philosopher, pointing out the 
inadequacy, from an ethical point of view, of his 
conception of heaven and of the gods, and dis- 
missing as injurious and of bad example to youth- 
ful citizens the whole tissue of passionate human 
feeling, the irrepressible outbursts of anger and 
grief and fear, by virtue of which alone the Iliad 
and the Odyssey are immortal poems instead of 
ethical tracts. And finally, with a half-reluctant 
assent to the course of his own argument, he ex- 
cludes the poets altogether from his ideal republic, 
on the ground that they encourage their hearers 
in that indulgence of emotion which it is the object 
of every virtuous man to repress. The conclusion 
of Plato, by his own admission, was half para- 
doxical, and it certainly never recommended itself 
to such a nation of artists as the Greeks. But 
it illustrates, nevertheless, the general bent of their 
view of art, that tendency to the identification of 

1Plato, Republic III. 401.—Translated by Jowett. 
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the beautiful and the good, which while it was 
never pushed so far as to choke art with didactics 
—for Plato himself, even against his own will, 
is a poet—yet served to create a standard of taste 
which was ethical as much as esthetic, and made 
the judgment of beauty also a judgment of moral 
worth. 

Quite in accordance with this view we find that 
the central aim of all Greek art is the represen- 
tation of human character and human ideals. The 
interpretation of ‘‘nature”’ for its own sake (in the 
narrower sense in which ‘“‘nature”’ is opposed to 
man) is a modern and romantic development that 
would have been unintelligible to a Greek. Not 
that the Greeks were without a sense of what we 
call the beauties of nature, but that they treat 
them habitually, not as the centre of interest, but 
as the background to human activity. The most 
beautiful descriptions of nature to be found in 
Greek poetry occur, incidentally only, in the 
choral odes introduced into their dramas; and 
among all their pictures of which we have any 
record there is not one that answers to the de- 
scription of a landscape; the subject is always 
mythological or historical, and the representation 
of nature merely a setting for the main theme. 
And on the other hand, the art for which the Greeks 
are most famous, and in which they have admit- 
tedly excelled all other peoples, is that art of 
sculpture whose special function it is not only to 
represent but to idealize the human form, and 
which is peculiarly adapted to embody for the 
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sense not only physical but ethical types. And, 
more remarkable still, as we shall have occasion 
to observe later, the very art which modern men 
regard as themost devoid of all intellectual content, 
the most incommensurable with any standard ex-; 
cept that of pure beauty—lI refer of course to the 
art of music—was invested by the Greeks with a 
definite moral content and worked into their gen- 
eral theory of art as a direct interpretation of 
human life. The excellence of man, in short, 
directly or indirectly, was the point about which 
Greek art turned; that excellence was at once 
zesthetic and ethical; and the representation of 
what was beautiful involved also the represen- 
tation of what was good. This point we will now 
proceed to illustrate more in detail in connection 
with the various special branches of art. 


8. Sculpture and Painting 


Let us take, first, the plastic arts, sculpture and 
painting; and to bring into clear relief the Greek 
point of view let us contrast with it that of the 
modern ‘‘impressionist.”” To the impressionist a 
picture is simply an arrangement of colour and 
line; the subject represented is nothing, the treat- 
ment everything. It would be better, on the 
whole, not even to know what objects are depicted ; 
and, to judge the picture by a comparison with 
the objects, or to consider what is the worth of the 
objects in themselves, or what we might think of 
them if we came across them in the connections 
or ordinary life, is simply to misconceive the whole 
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meaning of a picture. For the artist and for the 
man who understands art, all scales and standards 
disappear except that of the purely esthetic 
beauty which consists in harmony of line and tone; 
the most perfect human form has no more value 
than a splash of mud; or rather both mud and 
human form disappear as irrelevant and all that 
is left for judgment is the arrangement of colour 
and form originally suggested by those accidental 
and indifferent phenomena. 

In the Greek view, on the other hand, though we 
certainly cannot say that the subject was every- 
thing and the treatment nothing (for that would be 
merely the annihilation of art) yet we may assert 
that, granted the treatment, granted that the work 
was beautiful (the first and indispensable require- 
ment), its worth was determined by the character 
of the subject. Sculpture and painting, in fact, 
to the Greeks, were not merely a medium of 
zesthetic pleasure; they were ways of expressing 
and interpreting national life. As such they were 
subordinated to religion. The primary end of 
sculpture was to make statues of the gods and he- 
roes; the primary end of painting was to represent 
mythological scenes; and in either case the purely 
zesthetic pleasure was also a means to a religious 
experience. 

Let us take, for example, the statue of Zeus at 
Olympia, the most famous of the works of Phei- 
dias. This colossal figure of ivory and gold was 
doubtless, according to all the testimony we pos- 
sess, from a merely esthetic point of view, among 
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the most consummate creations of human genius. 
But what was the main aim of the artist who made 
it? what the main effect on the spectator? The 
artist had designed and the spectator seemed to 
behold a concrete image of that Homeric Zeus who 
was the centre of his religious consciousness—the 
Zeus who ‘nodded his dark brow, and the am- 
brosial locks waved from the King’s immortal 
head, and he made great Olympus quake.’’! 
“Those who approach the temple,” says Lucian, 
“do not conceive that they see ivory from the 
Indies or gold from the mines of Thrace; no, but 
the very son of Kronos and Rhea, transported by 
Pheidias to earth and set to watch over the lonely 
plain of Pisa.’’ ‘He was,’ says Dion Chrysostom, 
“the type of that unattained ideal, Hellas come to 
unity with herself; in expression at once mild and 
awtul, as befits the giver of life and all good gifts, 
the common father, saviour and guardian of men; 
dignified as a king, tender as a father, awful as 
giver of laws, kind as protector of suppliants and 
friends, simple and great as giver of increase and 
wealth; revealing, in a word, in form and counte- 
nance, the whole array of gifts and qualities proper 
to his supreme divinity.”’ 

The description is characteristic of the whole 
aim of Greek sculpture,—the representation not 
only of beauty, but of character, not only of char- 
acter, but of character idealized. The statues of 
the various gods derive their distinguishing in- 
dividuality not merely from their association with 

‘Jliad. I. 528.—Translated by Lang, Leaf and Myers. 
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conventional symbols, but from a concrete repro- 
duction, in features, expression, drapery, pose, of 
the ethical and intellectual qualities for which 
they stand. An Apollo differs in type from a 
Zeus, an Athene from a Demeter; and in every 
case the artist works from an intellectual concep- 
tion, bent not simply on a graceful harmony of 
lines, but on the representation of a character at 
once definite and ideal. 

Primarily, then, Greek sculpture was an ex- 
pression of the national religion; and therefore, 
also, of the national life. For, as we saw, the cult 
of the gods was the centre, not only of the religious 
but of the political consciousness of Greece; and 
an art which was born and flourished in the temple 
and the sacred grove, naturally became the ex- 
ponent of the ideal aspect of the state. It was 
thus, for example, that the Parthenon at Athens 
was at once the centre of the worship of Athene, 
and a symbol of the corporate life over which she 
presided; the statue of the goddess having as its 
appropriate complement the frieze over which the 
spirit of the city moved in stone. And thus, too, 
the statues of the victors at the Olympian games 
were dedicated in the sacred precinct, as a me- 
morial of what was not only an athletic meeting, 
but also at once a centre of Hellenic unity and the 
most consummate expression of that aspect of 
their culture which contributed at least as much 
to their esthetic as to their physical perfection. 

Sculpture, in fact, throughout, was subordinated 
to religion, and through religion to national life; 
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and it was from this that it derived its ideal and 
intellectual character. And, so far as our author- 
ities enable us to judge the same is true of painting. 
The great pictures of which we have descriptions 
were painted to adorn temples and public buildings 
and represented either mythological or national 
themes. Such, for example, was the great work of 
Polygnotus at Delphi in which was depicted on 
the one hand the sack of Troy, on the other the 
descent of Odysseus into Hades; and such his 
representation of the battle of Marathon, in the 
painted porch that led to the Acropolis of Athens. 
And even the vase paintings, of which we have 
innumerable examples, and which are mere deco- 
rations of common domestic utensils, have often 
enough some story of gods and heroes for their 
theme, whereby over and above their purely 
esthetic value they made their appeal to the 
general religious consciousness of Greece. Paint- 
ing, like sculpture, had its end, in a sense, outside 
itself; and from this very fact derived its peculiar 
dignity, simplicity, and power. 

From this account of the plastic art of the 
Greeks it follows as a simple corollary, that their 
aim was not merely to reproduce but to transcend 
nature. For their subject was gods and heroes, 
and heroes and gods were superior to men. Of 
this idealizing tendency we have in sculpture 
evidence enough in the many examples which have 
been preserved to us; and with regard to painting 
there is curious literary testimony to the same 
effect. Aristotle, for example, remarks that ‘‘even 
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if it is impossible that men should be such as 
Zeuxis painted them, yet it is better that he should 
paint them so; for the example ought to excel that 
for which it isan example.”! And in an imaginary 
conversation recorded between Socrates and 
Parrhasius the artist admits without any hesi- 
tation that more pleasure is to be derived from 
pictures of men who are morally good than from 
those of men who are morally bad. In the Greek 
view, in fact, as we saw, physical and moral excel- 
lence went together, and it was excellence they 
sought to depict in their art; not merely esthetic 
beauty, though that was a necessary presuppo- 
sition, but on the top of that, ideal types of char- 
acter representative of their conception of the 
hero and the god. Art, in a word, was subordi- 
nate to the ethical ideal; or rather the ethical and 
zesthetic ideals were not yet dissociated; and the 
greatest artists the world has ever known worked 
deliberately under the direction and inspiration of 
the ideas that controlled and determined the life 
of their time. 


4. Music and the Dance 


Turning now from the plastic arts to that other 
group which the Greeks classed together under the 
name of “‘Music’—namely music, in the nar- 
rower sense, dancing and poetry—we find still 
more clearly emphasized and more elaborately 
worked out the subordination of zesthetic to ethical 
and religious ends. “Music,” in fact, as they used 

Arist. Poet, XXV., 1461, 6. 12. 
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the term, was the centre of Greek education, and 
its moral character thus became a matter of pri- 
mary importance. By it were formed, it was sup- 
posed, the mind and temper of the citizens, and so 
the whole constitution of the state. ‘The intro- 
duction of a new kind of music,” says Plato, “must 
be shunned as imperilling the whole state; since 
styles of music are never disturbed without affect- 
ing the most important political institutions.”’ 
“The new style,’”’ he goes on, “gradually gaining 
a lodgment, quietly insinuates itself into manners 
and customs; and from these it issues in greater 
force, and makes its way into mutual compacts; 
and from compacts it goes on to attack laws and 
constitutions, displaying the utmost impudence, 
until it ends by overturning everything, both in 
public and in private.’! And as in his Republic 
he had defined the character of the poetry that 
should be admitted into his ideal state, so in the 
“Laws’’ he specially defines the character of the 
melodies and dances, regarding them as the most 
important factor in determining and preserving 
the manners and institutions of the citizens. 
Nothing, at first sight, to a modern mind, could 
be stranger than this point of view. That poetry 
has a bearing on conduct we can indeed under- 
stand, though we do not make poetry the centre of 
our system of education; but that moral effects 
should be attributed to music and to dancing, and 
that these should be regarded as of such import- 
ance as to influence profoundly the whole consti- 
Plato, Rep. IV., 424 c.—Translated by Davies and Vaughan. 
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tution of a state, will appear to the majority of 
modern men an unintelligible paradox. 

Yet no opinion of the Greeks is more profoundly 
characteristic than this of their whole way of 
regarding life, and none would better repay a care- 
ful study. That moral character should be attrib- 
uted to the influence of music is only one and 
perhaps the most striking illustration of that 
general identification by the Greeks of the ethical 
and the esthetic standards on which we have so 
frequently had occasion to insist. Virtue, in their 
conception, was not a hard conformity to a law 
felt as alien to the natural character; it was the 
free expression of a beautiful and harmonious 
soul. And this very metaphor “harmonious,” 
which they so constantly employ, involves the idea 
of a close connecton between music and morals. 
Character, in the Greek view, is a certain pro- 
portion of the various elements of the soul, and 
the right character is the right proportion. But 
the relation in which these elements stand to one 
another could be directly affected, it was found, 
by means of music; not only could the different 
emotions be excited or assuaged in various degrees, 
but the whole relation of the emotional to the 
rational element could be regulated and controlled 
by the appropriate melody and measure. That 
this connection between music and morals really 
does exist is recognized, in a rough and general 
way, by most people who have any musical sense. 
There are rhythms and tunes, for example, that 
are felt to be vulgar and base, and others that are 
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felt to be ennobling; some music, Wagner’s for 
instance, is frequently called immoral; Gounod is 
described as enervating, Beethoven as bracing, 
and the like; and however absurd such comments 
may often appear to be in detail, underlying them 
is the undoubtedly well-grounded sense that 
various kinds of music have various ethical 
qualities. But it is just this side of music which 
has been neglected in modern times that was 
the one on which the Greeks laid most stress. 
Infinitely inferior to the moderns in the mechan- 
ical resources of the art, they had made, it ap- 
pears, a far finer and closer analysis of its re- 
lation to emotional states; with the results that 
even in music, which we describe as the purest of 
the arts, congratulating ourselves on its absolute 
dissociation from all definite intellectual concep- 
tions,—even here the standard of the Greeks was 
as much ethical as esthetic and the style of music 
was distinguished and its value appraised, not only 
by the pleasure to be derived from it, but also by 
the effect it tended to produce on character. 

Of this position we have a clear and definite 
statement in Aristotle. Virtue, he says, consists 
in loving and hating in the proper way, and im- 
plies, therefore, a delight in the proper emotions; 
but emotions of any kind are produced by melody 
and rhythm; therefore by music a man becomes 
accustomed to feeling the right emotions. Music 
has thus the power to form character; and the 
various kinds of music, based on the various modes, 
may be distinguished by their effects on character 
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—one, for example, working in the direction of 
melancholy, another of effeminacy; one encourag- 
ing abandonment, another self-control, another 
enthusiasm, and so on through the series. It 
follows that music may be judged not merely by 
the pleasure it gives, but by the character of its 
moral influence; pleasure, indeed, is essential or 
there would be no art; but the different kinds of 
pleasure given by different kinds of music are to 
be distinguished not merely by quantity, but by 
quality. One will produce a right pleasure of 
which the good man will approve, and which will 
have a good effect on character; another will be in 
exactly the opposite case. Or, as Plato puts it, 
“‘the excellence of music is to be measured by 
pleasure. But the pleasure must not be that of 
chance persons; the fairest music is that which de- 
lights the best and best educated, and especially 
that which delights the one man who is pre- 
eminent in virtue and education.’’! 

Wesee then that even pure music, to the Greeks, 
had a distinct and definite ethical bearing. But 
this ethical influence was further emphasized by 
the fact that it was not their custom to enjoy their 
music pure. What they called “music,” as has 
been already pointed out, was an intimate union 
of melody, verse and dance, so that the particular 
emotional meaning of the rhythm and tune em- 
ployed was brought out into perfect lucidity by 
the accompanying words and gestures. Thus we 
find, for example, that Plato characterizes a tend- 

1Plato, Laws, II. 658 e.—Translated by Jowett. 
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ency in his own time to the separation of melody 
and verse as a sign of a want of true artistic taste; 
for, he says, it is very hard, in the absence of words, 
to distinguish the exact character of the inood 
which the rhythm and tune is supposed to repre- 
sent. In this connection it may be interesting to 
refer to the use of the ‘“‘lezt-motiv”’ in modern 
music. Here, too, a particular idea, if not a par- 
ticular set of words, is associated with a particular 
musical phrase; the intention of the practice being 
clearly the same as that which is indicated in the 
passage just quoted, namely to add precision and 
definiteness to the vague emotional content of pure 
music. 

And this determining effect of words was further 
enhanced in the music of the Greeks, by the addi- 
tional accompaniment of the dance. The emo- 
tional character conveyed to the mind by the 
words and to the ear by the tune, was further 
explained to the eye by gesture, pose, and beat of 
foot; the combination of the three modes of ex- 
pression forming thus in the Greek sense a single 
“imitative” art. The dance as well as the melody 
came thus to have a definite ethical significance; 
“it imitates,”’ says Aristotle, “character, emotion, 
and action.”’ And Plato in his ideal republic 
would regulate by law the dances no less than the 
melodies to be employed, distinguishing them, too, 
as morally good or morally bad, and encouraging 
the one while he forbids the other. 

The general Greek view of music which has thus 
been briefly expounded, the union of melody and 
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rhythm with poetry and the dance in view of a 
definite and consciously intended ethical character, 
may be illustrated by the following passage of 
Plutarch, in which he describes the music in vogue 
at Sparta. The whole system, it will be observed,’ 
is designed with a view to that military courage 
which was the virtue most prized in the Spartan 
state, and the one about which all their institutions 
centred. Music at Sparta actually was, what 
Plato would have had it in his ideal republic, a 
public and state-regulated function; and even that 
vigorous race which of all the Greeks came nearest 
to being Philistines of virtue, thought fit to lay a 
foundation purely esthetic for their severe and 
soldierly ideal. 

“Their instruction In music and verse,” says 
Plutarch, ‘‘was not less carefully attended to than 
their habits of grace and good-breeding in conver- 
sation. And their very songs had a life and spirit 
in them that inflamed and possessed men’s minds 
with an enthusiasm and ardour for action; the 
style of them was plain and without affectation; 
the subject always serious and moral; most 
usually, it was in praise of such men as had died 
in defence of their country, or in derision of those 
that had been cowards; the former they declared 
happy and glorified; the life of the latter they de- 
scribed as most miserable and abject. There were 
also vaunts of what they would do and boasts of 
what they had done, varying with the various ages; 
as, for example, they had three choirs in their 
solemn festivals, the first of the old men, the 
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second of the young men, and the last of the chil- 
dren; the old men began thus: 
««“‘We once were young and brave and strong;’ 


the young men answering them, singing: 
*““And we’re so now, come on and try:’ 
the children came last and said: 


“But we'll be strongest by-and-by.’ 


“Indeed, if we will take the pains to consider 
their compositions, and the airs on the flute to 
which they marched when going to battle, we shall 
find that Terpander and Pindar had reason to say 
that music and valour were allied.’’! 

The way of regarding music which is illustrated 
in this passage and in all that is said on the sub- 
ject by Greek writers, is so typical of the whole 
point of view of the Greeks, that we may be par- 
doned for insisting once again on the attitude of 
mind which it implies. Music, as we saw, had an 
ethical value to the Greeks; but that is not to say 
that they put the ethics first, and the music second, 
using the one as a mere tool of the other. Rather 
an ethical state of mind was also, in their view, a 
musical one. In a sense something more than 
metaphorical, virtue was a harmony of the soul. 
The musical end was thus identical with the ethical 
one. The most beautiful music was also the mor- 
ally best and vice versa; virtue was not prior to 
beauty, nor beauty to virtue; they were two 


1Plutarch, ‘‘Lycurgus” ch. 21 (Clough’s Edition). 
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aspects of the same reality, two ways of regarding 
a single fact; and if esthetic effects were supposed 
to be amenable to ethical judgment, it was only 
because ethical judgments at bottom were exs- 
thetic. The ‘‘good”’ and the “‘ beautiful” were one 
and the same thing; that is the first and last word 
of the Greek ideal. 

And while thus, on the one hand, virtue was 
invested with the spontaneity and delight of art, 
on the other, art derived from its association with 
ethics emotional precision. In modern times the 
end of music is commonly conceived to be simply. 
and without more ado the excitement of feeling. 
Its value is measured by the intensity rather than 
the quality of the emotion which it is capable of 
arousing; and the auditor abandons himself to a 
casual succession of highly wrought moods as 
bewildering in the actual experience as it is ex- 
hausting in the after-effects. In Greek music, 
on the other hand, if we may trust our accounts, 
while the intensity of the feeling excited must have 
been far less than that which it is in the power of 
modern instrumentation to evoke, its character 
was perfectly simple and definite. Melody, 
rhythm, gesture and words, were all consciously 
adapted to the production of a single precisely 
conceived emotional effect; the listener was in a 
position clearly to understand and appraise the 
value of the mood excited in him; instead of being 
exhausted and confused by a chaos of vague and 
conflicting emotion he had the sense of relief 
which accompanies the deliverance of a definite 
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_ passion, and returned to his ordinary business 
“purged,” as they said, and tranquillized, by a 
process which he understood, directed to an end 
of which he approved. 


5. Poetry 


If now, as we have seen, in the plastic arts, and in 
an art which appears to us so pure as music, the 
Greeks perceived and valued, along with the imme- 
diate pleasure of beauty, a definite ethical char- 
acter and bent, much more was this the case with 
poetry, whose material is conceptions and ideas. 
The works of the poets, and especially of Homer, 
were in fact to the Greeks all that moral treatises 
are to us; or rather, instead of learning their les- 
sons in abstract terms, they learnt them out of the 
concrete representation of life. Poetry was the 
basis of their education, the guide and commen- 
tary of their practice, the inspiration of their 
speculative thought. If they have a proposition 
to advance, they must back it by a citation: if 
they have a counsel to offer, they must prop it 
with a verse. Not only for delight but for inspi- 
ration, warning and example, they were steeped 
from childhood onwards in an ocean of melodious 
discourse; their national epics were to them what 
the Bible was to the Puritans; and for every 
conjunction of fortune, for every issue of home 
or state, they found therein a text to prompt or 
reinforce their decision. Of this importance of 
poetry in the life of ancient Greece, and generally 
of the importance of music and art, the following 
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passage from Plato is a striking illustration: 
““When the boy has learned his letters and is begin- 
ning to understand what is written, as before he 
understood only what was spoken, they put into 
his hands the works of great poets, which he reads 
at school; in these are contained many admonitions 
and many tales, and praises, and encomia of an- 
cient famous men, which he is required to learn 
by heart, in order that he many imitate or emulate 
them and desire to become like them. Then again 
the teachers of the lyre take similar care that their 
young disciple is temperate and gets into no mis- 
chief; and when they have taught him the use of 
the lyre, they introduce him to the poems of other 
excellent poets, who are the lyric poets; and these 
they set to music and make their harmonies and 
rhythms quite familiar to the children’s souis, 
in order that they may learn to be more gentle and 
harmonious and rhythmical, and so more fitted 
for speech and action; for the life of man in every 
part has need of harmony and rhythm.”’! 

From this conception of poetry as a storehouse 
of practical wisdom the transition is easy to a 
purely ethical judgment of its value; and that 
transition, as has been already noted, was actually 
made by Plato, who even goes so far as to prescribe 
to poets the direct inculeation of such morals as are 
proper to a tract, as that the good and just man 
is happy even though he be poor, and the bad and 
unjust man miserable even though he be rich. 
This didacticism, no doubt, is a parody; but it is a 

1Plato, Prot. 325 ce. Translated by Jowett. 
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parody of the normal Greek view, that the excel- 
lence of a poem is closely bound up with the com- 
pass and depth of its whole ethical content, andisnot 
to be measured as many moderns maintain, merely 
by the esthetic beauty of its form. When Strabo 
says, “it is impossible to be a good poet unless 
you are first a good man,” he is expressing the 
common opinion of the Greeks that the poet is to 
be judged not merely as an artist but as an inter- 
preter of life; and the same presupposition underlies 
the remark of Aristotle that poets may be classified 
according as the characters they represent are as 
good as, better, or worse than the average man. 
But perhaps the most remarkable illustration of 
this way of regarding poetry is the passage in the 
“Frogs” of Aristophanes, where the comedian has 
introduced a controversy between A‘schylus and 
Euripides as to the relative merit of their works, 
and has made the decision turn almost entirely 
on moral considerations, the question being really 
whether or no Euripides is to be regarded as a 
corrupter of his countrymen. In the course of the 
discussion A‘schylus is made to give expression to 
a view of poetry which clearly enough Aris- 
tophanes endorses himself, and which no doubt 
would be accepted by the majority of his audience. 
He appeals to all antiquity to show that poets 
have always been the instructors of mankind, 
and that it is for this that they are held in honour. 


“Look to traditional history, look 
To antiquity, primitive, early, remote; 
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See there, what a blessing illustrious poets 

Conferr’d on mankind, in the centuries past. 

Orpheus instructed mankind in religion, 

Reclaim’d them from bloodshed and barbarous 
rites; 

Musaeus deliver’d the doctrine of med’cine, 

And warnings prophetic for ages to come; 

Next came old Hesiod, teaching us husbandry, 

Ploughing, and sowing, and rural affairs, 

Rural economy, rural astronomy, 

Homely morality, labour, and thrift; 

Homer himself, our adorable Homer, 

What was his title to praise and renown? 

What, but the worth of the lessons he taught us, 

Discipline, arms, and equipment of war?’’! 


While, then, there is, as we should naturally 
expect, plenty of Greek poetry which is simply 
the spontaneous expression of passionate feeling, 
unrestrained by the consideration of ethical oF 
other ends; yet if we take for our type (as we are 
fairly entitled to do, from the prominent place 
it held in Greek life), not the lyrics but the drama 
of Greece, we shall find that in poetry even (as 
was to be expected) to a higher degree than in 
music and the plastic arts, the beauty sought and 
achieved is one that lies within the limits of certain 
definite moral pre-suppositions. Let us consider 
this point in some detail; and first let us examine 
the character of Greek tragedy. 


6. Tragedy 


The character of Greek tragedy was determined 
from the very beginning by the fact of its con- 
1Aristoph., “Frogs,” 1030.—Translated by Frere. 
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nection with religion. The season at which it was 
performed was the festival of Dionysius; about 
his altar the chorus danced; and the object of the 
performance was the representation of scenes out 
of the lives of ancient heroes. The subject of the 
drama was thus strictly prescribed; it must be 
selected out of a cycle of legends familiar to the 
audience; and whatever freedom might be allowed 
to the poet in his treatment of the theme, whatever 
the reflections he might embroider upon it, 
the speculative or ethical views, the criticism of 
contemporary life, all must be subservient to the 
main object originally proposed, the setting forth, 
for edification as well as for delight, of some 
episodes in the lives of those heroes of the past 
who were considered not only to be greater than 
their descendants, but to be the sons of gods and 
worthy themselves of worship as divine. 

By this fundamental condition the tragedy of 
the Greeks is distinguished sharply, on the one 
hand from the Shakespearian drama, on the other 
from the classical drama of the French. The 
tragedies of Shakespeare are devoid, one might 
say, or at least comparatively devoid, of all pre- 
conceptions. He was free to choose what subject 
he liked and to treat it as he would; and no sense 
of obligation to religious or other points of view, 
no feeling for traditions descended from a sacred 
past and not lightly to be handled by those who 
were their trustees for the future, sobered or 
restrained for evil or for good his half-barbaric 
genius. He flung himself upon life with the ir- 
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responsible ardour of the discoverer of a new 
continent; shaped and re-shaped it as he chose, 
carved from it now the cynicism of Measure for 
Measure, now the despair of Hamlet and of Lear, 
now the radiant magnanimity of the Tempest, and 
departed leaving behind him not a map or chart 
but a series of mutually incompatible landscapes. 

What Shakespeare gave, in short, was a 
many-sided representation of life; what the Greek 
dramatist gave was an interpretation. But an 
interpretation not simply personal to himself, but 
representative of the national tradition and belief. 
The men whose deeds and passions he narrated 
were the patterns and examples on the one hand, on 
the other the warnings of his race; the gods who 
determined the fortunes they sang, were working 
still among men; the moral laws that ruled the 
past ruled the present too; and the history of the 
Hellenic race moved, under a visible providence, 
from its divine origin onward to an end that would 
be prosperous or the reverse according as later 
generations should continue to observe the wor- 
ship and traditions of their fathers descended from 
heroes and gods. 

And it is the fact that in this sense it was repre- 
sentative of the naticnal consciousness, that dis- 
tinguishes the Greek tragedy from the classical 
drama of the French. For the latter, though it 
imitated the ancients in outward form, was in- 
spired with a totally different spirit. The king 
and heroes whose fortunes it narrated were not 
the ancestors of the French race; they had no 
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root in its affections, no connection with its relig- 
ious beliefs, no relation to its ethical conceptions. 
The whole ideal set forth was not that which really 
inspired the nation, but at best that which was 
supposed to inspire the court; and the whole 
drama, like a tree transplanted to an alien soil, 
withers and dies for lack of the nourishment which 
the tragedy of the Greeks unconsciously imbibed 
from its encompassing air of national tradition. 

Such, then, was the general character of the 
Greek tragedy—an interpretation of the national 
ideal. Let us now proceed to follow out some of 
the consequences involved in this conception. 

In the first place, the theme represented is the 
life and fate of ancient heroes—of personages, that 
is to say, greater than ordinary men, both for good 
and for evil, in their qualities and in their achieve- 
ments, pregnant with fateful issues, makers or 
marrers of the fortunes of the world. Tragic and 
terrible their destiny may be, but never contempti- 
ble or squalid. Behind all suffering, behind sin 
and crime, must lie a redeeming magnanimity. A 
complete villain, says Aristotle, is not a tragic 
character, for he has no hold upon the sympathies; 
if he prosper, it is an outrage on common human 
feeling; if he fall into disaster, it is merely what 
he deserves. Neither is it admissible to represent 
the misfortunes of a thoroughly good man, for that 
is merely painful and distressing; and least of all 
is it tolerable gratuitously to introduce mere 
baseness, or madness, or other aberrations from 
human nature. The true tragic hero is a man of 
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high place and birth who having a nature not ig- 
noble has fallen into sin and pays in suffering the 
penalty of his act. Nothing could throw more 
light on the distinguishing characteristics of the 
Greek drama than these few remarks of Aristotle, 
and nothing could better indicate how close, in 
the Greek mind, was the connection between 
zesthetic and ethical judgments. The canon of 
Aristotle would exclude as proper themes for 
tragedy the character and fate, say, of Richard 
II].—the absolutely bad man suffering his appro- 
priate desert; or of Kent and Cordelia—the abso- 
lutely good, brought into unmerited affliction; 
and that not merely because such themes offend 
the moral sense, but because by so offending they 
destroy the proper pleasure of the tragic art. The 
whole esthetic effect is limited by ethical pre- 
suppositions; and to outrage these is to defeat the 
very purpose of tragedy. 

Specially interesting in this connection are the 
strictures passed on Euripides in the passage of the 
“Frogs” of Aristophanes to which allusion has 
already been made. Euripides is there accused of 
lowering the tragic art by introducing—what? 
Women in love! The central theme of modern 
tragedy! Itis the boast of Aischylus that there is 
not one of his plays which touches on this subject: 


“T never allow’d, of your lewd Sthenoboeas 
Or filthy detestable Phaedras—not I! 
Indeed I should doubt if my drama throughout 
Exhibit an instance of woman in love!’’! 


1Aristoph. “Frogs,” 1048.—Translated by Frere. 


And there can be little doubt that with a Greek 

~ audience this would count to him as a merit, and 
that the shifting of the centre of interest by Euri- 
pides from the sterner passions of heroes and of 
kings to this tenderer phase of human feeling 
would be felt even by those whom it charmed to be 
a declension from the height of the older tragedy. 
And to this limitation of subject corresponds a 
limitation of treatment. The Greek tragedy is 
composed from a definite point of view, with the 
aim not merely to represent but also to interpret 
the theme. Underlying the whole construction of 
the plot, the dialogue, the reflections, the lyric in- 
terludes, is the intention to illustrate some general 
moral law, some common and typical problem, 
some fundamental truth. Of the elder dramatists, 
at any rate, Auschylus and Sophocles, one may 
even say that it was their purpose—however im- 
perfectly achieved—to “justify the ways of God 
to man.”’ To represent suffering as the punish- 
ment of sin is the constant bent of Aschylus; to 
justify the law of God against the presumption of 
man is the central idea of Sophocles. In either 
case the whole tone is essentially religious. To 
choose such a theme as Lear, to treat it as Shake- 
speare has treated it, to leave it, as it were, bleed- 
ing from a thousand wounds, in mute and helpless 
entreaty for the healing that is never to be vouch- 
safed—this would have been repulsive, if not im- 
possible, to a Greek tragedian. Without ever 
descending from concrete art to the abstractions of 
mere moralizing, without ever attempting to sub- 
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stitute a verbal formula for the full and complex 
perception that grows out of a representation of 
life, the ancient dramatists were nevertheless, in 
the whole apprehension of their theme, determined 
by a more or less conscious speculative bias; the 
world to them was not merely a splendid chaos, it 
was a divine plan; and even in its darkest hollows, 
its passes most perilous and bleak, they have their 
hand, though doubtful perhaps and faltering, upon 
the clue that is to lead them up to the open sky. 

It is consonant with this account of the nature of 
Greek tragedy that it should have laid more stress 
upon action than upon character. The interest 
was centred on the universal bearing of certain 
acts and situations, on the light which the ex- 
perience represented threw on the whole tendency 
and course of human life, not on the sentiments 
and motives of the particular personages intro- 
duced. The characters are broad and simple, not 
developing for the most part, but fixed, and fitted 
therefore to be the mediums of direct action, of 
simple issues, and typical situations. In the 
Greek tragedy the general point of view predomi- 
nates over the idiosyncrasies of particular persons. 
It is human nature that is represented in the broad, 
not this or that highly specialized variation; and 
what we have indicated as the general aim, the 
interpretation of life, is never obscured by the 
predominance of exceptional and, so to speak, 
accidental characteristics. Man is the subject of 
the Greek drama; the subject of the modern novel 
is Tom and Dick. 
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Finally, to the realization of this general aim, the 
whole form of the Greek drama was admirably 
adapted. It consisted very largely of conversa- 
tions between two persons, representing two op- 
posed points of view, and giving occasion for an 
almost scientific discussion of every problem of 
action raised in the play; and between these con- 
versations were inserted lyric odes in which the 
chorus commented on the situation, bestowed 
advice or warning, praise or blame, and finally 
summed up the moral of the whole. Through the 
chorus, in fact, the poet could speak in his own 
person, and impose upon the whole tragedy any 
tone which he desired. Periodically he could drop 
the dramatist and assume the preacher; and thus 
ensure that his play should be, what we have seen 
was its recognized ideal, not merely a representa- 
tion but an interpretation of life. 

But this without ceasing to be a work of art. 
In attempting to analyze in abstract terms the 
general character of the Greek tragedy we have 
necessarily thrown into the shade what after all 
was its primary and most essential aspect; an 
aspect, however, of which a full appreciation could 
only be attained not by a mere perusal of the text, 
but by what is unfortunately for ever beyond our 
power, the witnessing of an actual representation 
as it was given on the Greek stage. For from a 
purely zsthetic point of view the Greek drama 
must be reckoned among the most perfect of art 
forms. 

Taking place in the open air, on the sunny slope 
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of a hill, valley and plain or islanded sea stretching 
away below to meet the blazing blue of a cloudless 
sky, the moving pageant, thus from the first set in 
tune with nature, brought to a focus of splendour 
the rays of every separate art. More akin to an 
opera than to a play, it had, asits basis, music. For 
the drama had developed out of the lyric ode, and 
retained throughout what was at first its only ele- 
ment, the dance and song of a mimetic chorus. 
By this centre of rhythmic motion and pregnant 
melody the burden of the tale was caught up and 
echoed and echoed again, as the living globe 
divided into spheres of answering song, the clear 
and precise significance of the plot, never obscure 
to the head, being thus brought home in music to 
the passion of the heart, the idea embodied in 
lyric verse, the verse transfigured by song, and 
song and verse reflected as in a mirror to the eye 
by the swing and beat of the limbs they stirred to 
consonance of motion. And while‘such was the 
character of the odes that broke the action of the 
play, the action itself was an appeal not less to 
the ear and to the eye than to the passion and the 
intellect. The circumstances of the representa- 
tion, the huge auditorium in the open air, lent 
themselves less to “‘acting” in our sense of the 
term, than to attitude and declamation. The 
actors raised on high boots above their natural 
height, their faces hidden in masks and their tones 
mechanically magnified, must have relied for their 
effects not upon facial play, or rapid and subtle 
variations of voice and gesture, but upon a certain 
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statuesque beauty of pose, and a chanting intona- 
tion of that majestic iambic verse whose measure 
would have been obscured by a rapid and conver- 
sational delivery. The representation would thus 
become moving sculpture to the eye, and to the 
ear, as it were, a sleep of music between the in- 
tenser interludes of the chorus; and the spectator 
without being drawn away by an imitative realism 
from the calm of impassioned contemplation into 
the fever and fret of a veritable actor on the scene, 
received an impression based throughout on that 
clear intellectual foundation, that almost prosaic 
lucidity of sentiment and plot, which is preserved 
to us in the written text, but raised by the accom- 
panying appeal to the sense, made as it must have 
been made by such artists as the Greeks, by the 
grouping of forms and colours, the recitative, the 
dance and the song, to such a greatness and height 
of esthetic significance as can hardly have been 
realized by any other form of art production. 

The nearest modern analogy to what the ancient 
drama must have been is to be found probably in 
the operas of Wagner, who indeed was strongly 
influenced by the tragedy of the Greeks. It was 
his ideal, like theirs, to combine the various 
branches of art, employing not only music, but 
poetry, sculpture, painting and the dance, for the 
representation of his dramatic theme; and his 
conception also to make art the interpreter of life, 
reflecting in a national drama the national con- 
sciousness, the highest action and the deepest 
passion and thought of the German race. To 
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consider how far in this attempt he falls short of 
or goes beyond the achievement of the Greeks, and 
to examine the wide dissimilarities that underlie 
the general identity of aim, would be to wander too 
far afield from our present theme. But the com- 
parison may be recommended to those who are 
anxious to form a concrete idea of what the effect 
of a Greek tragedy may have been, and to clothe 
in imagination the dead bones of the literary text 
with the flesh and blood of a representation to the 
sense. 

Meantime, to assist the reader to realize with 
somewhat greater precision the bearing of the 
foregoing remarks, it may be worth while to give 
an outline sketch of one of the most celebrated 
of the Greek tragedies, the ‘“Agamemnon” of 
ASschylus. 

The hero of the drama belongs to that heroic 
house whose tragic history was among the most 
terrible and the most familiar to a Greek audience. 
Tantalus, the founder of the family, for some of- 
fence against the gods, was suffering in Hades the 
punishment which is christened by hisname. His 
son Pelops was stained with the blood of Myrtilus. 
Of the two sons of the next generation, Thyestes 
seduced the wife of his brother Atreus; and Atreus 
in return killed the sons of Thyestes, and made the 
father unwittingly eat the flesh of the murdered 
boys. Agamemnon, son of Atreus, to propitiate 
Artemis, sacrificed his daughter Iphigenia, and in 
revenge was murdered by Clytemnestra, his wife. 
And Clytemnestra was killed by Orestes, her son, 
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in atonement for the death of Agamemnon. For 
generations the race had been dogged by crime 
and punishment; and in choosing for his theme the 
murder of Agamemnon the dramatist could assume 
in his audience so close a familiarity with the past 
history of the House that he could call into exist- 
ence by an allusive word that sombre background 
of woe to enhance the terrors of his actual presen- 
tation. The figures he brought into vivid relief 
joined hands with menacing forms that faded 
away into the night of the future and the past; 
while above them hung, intoning doom, the phan- 
tom host of Furies. 

Yet at the outset of the drama all promises well. 
The watchman on the roof of the palace, in the 
tenth year of his watch, catches sight at last of the 
signal fire that announces the capture of Troy and 
the speedy returnof Agamemnon. With joyhe pro- 
claims to the House the long delayed and welcome 
news; yet even in the moment of exultation lets slip 
a doubtful phrase hinting at something behind, 
which he dares not name, something which may 
turn to despair the triumph of victory. Hereupon 
~ enter the chorus of Argive elders, chanting as they 
move to the measure of a stately march. They 
sing how ten years before Agamemnon and Mene- 
laus had led forth the host of Greece, at the bidding 
of the Zeus who protects hospitality, to recover 
for Menelaus Helen his wife, treacherously stolen 
by Paris. Then, as they take their places and 
begin their rhythmic dance, in a strain of impas- 
sioned verse that is at once a narrative and a lyric 
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hymn, they tell, or rather, present in a series of 
-vivid images, flashing as by illumination of light- 
ning out of a night of veiled and sombre boding, 
‘the tale of the deed that darkened the starting 
of the host—the sacrifice of Iphigenia to the god- 
dess whose wrath was delaying the fleet at Aulis. 
In verse, in music, in pantomime, the scene lives 
again—the struggle in the father’s heart, the in- 
sistence of his brother chiefs, the piteous glance of 
the girl, and at last the unutterable end; while 
above and through it all rings like a knell of fate 
the refrain that is the motive of the whole drama: 


‘Sing woe, sing woe, but may the Good prevail.” 


At theconclusionof the odeenters Clytemnestra. 
She makes a formal announcement to the chorus of 
the fall of Troy; describes the course of the signal- 
fire from beacon to beacon as it sped, and pictures 
in imagination the scenes even then taking place 
in the doomed city. On her withdrawal the chorus 
break once more into song and dance. To the 
music of a solemn hymn they point the moral of 
the fall of Troy, the certain doom of violence and 
fraud descended upon Paris and his House. Once 
more the vivid pictures flash from the night of woe 
—RHelen in her fatal beauty stepping lightly to her 
doom, the widower’s nights of mourning haunted 
by the ghost of love, the horrors of the war that 
followed, the slain abroad and the mourners at 
home, the change of living flesh and blood for the 
‘dust and ashes of the tomb. At last with a return 
to their original theme, the doom of insolence, 
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the chorus close their ode and announce the arrival 
of a messenger from Troy. Talthybius, the herald, 
enters as spokesman of the army and King, de- 
scribing the hardships they have suffered and the 
joy of the triumphant issue. To him Clytem- 
nestra announces, in words of which the irony is 
patent to the audience, her sufferings in the ab- 
sence of her husband and her delight at the pros- 
pect of his return. He will find her, she says, as 
he left her, a faithful watcher of the home, her 
loyalty sure, her honour undefiled. Then follows 
another choral ode, similar in theme to the last, 
dwelling on the woe brought by the act of Paris 
upon Troy, the change of the bridal song to the 
trump of war and the dirge of death; contrasting, 
in a profusion of splendid tropes, the beauty of 
Helen with the curse to which it is bound; and 
insisting once more on the doom that attends 
insolence and pride. At the conclusion of this 
song the measure changes to a march, and the 
chorus turn to welcome the triumphant king. 
Agamemnon enters, and behind him the veiled 
and silent figure of a woman. After greeting the 
gods of his House, the King, in brief and stilted 
phrase, acknowledges the loyalty of the chorus, 
but hints at much that is amiss which it must be 
his first charge to set right. Hereupon enters 
Clytemnestra, and in a speech of rhetorical ex- 
aggeration tells of her anxious waiting for her lord 
and her inexpressible joy at his return. In con- 
clusion she directs that purple cloth be spread 
upon his path that he may enter the house as 
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befits a conqueror. After a show of resistance, 
Agamemnon yields the point, and the contrast at 
which the dramatist aims is achieved. With the 
pomp of an eastern monarch, always repellent to 
the Greek mind, the King steps across the thresh- 
old, steps, as the audience knows, to his death. 
The higher the reach of his power and pride the 
more terrible and swift is the nemesis; and Clytem- 
nestra follows in triumph with the enigmatic cry 
upon her lips: ‘Zeus, who art god of fulfilment, 
fulfil my prayers.”’ As she withdraws the chorus 
begin a song of boding fear, the more terrible that 
it is still indefinite. Something is going to happen 
—the presentiment is sure. But what, but what? 
They search the night in vain. Meantime, mo- 
tionless and silent, waits the figure of the veiled 
woman. It is Cassandra, the prophetess, daughter 
of Priam of Troy, whom Agamemnon has carried 
home as his prize. Clytemnestra returns to urge 
her to enter the house; she makes no sign and 
utters no word. The Queen changes her tone 
from courtesy to anger and rebuke; the figure 
neither stirs nor speaks; and Clytemnestra at last 
with an angry threat leaves her and returns to the 
palace. Then, and not till then, a cry breaks 
from the stranger’s lips, a passionate ery to Apollo 
who gave her her fatal gift. All the sombre his- 
tory of the House to which she has been brought, 
the woe that has been and the woe that is to come, 
passes in pictures across her inner sense. In a 
series of broken ejaculations, not sentences but 
lyric cries, she evokes the scenes of the past and 
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of the future. Blood drips from the palace; in its 
chambers the Furies crouch; the murdered sons 
of Thyestes wail in its haunted courts; and ever 
among the visions of the past that one of the 
future floats and fades, clearly discerned, impossi- 
ble to avert, the murder of a husband by a wife; 
and in the rear of that, most pitiful of all, the 
violent death of the seer who sees in vain and may 
not help. Between Cassandra and the Chorus it 
is a duet of anguish and fear; in the broken lyric 
phrases a phantom music wails; till at last, at 
what seems the breaking-point, the tension is re- 
laxed, and dropping into the calmer iambic recita- 
tive, Cassandra tells her message in plainer speech 
and clearly proclaims the murder of the King. 
Then, with a last appeal to the avenger that is to 
come, she enters the palace alone to meet her 
death.—The stage is empty. Suddenly a cry is 
heard from within; again, and then again; while 
the chorus hesitate the deed is done; the doors 
are thrown open, and Clytemnestra is seen stand- 
ing over the corpses of her victims. All disguise 
is now thrown off; the murderess avows and 
triumphs in her deed; she justifies it as vengeance 
for the sacrifice of Iphigenia, and sees in herself 
not a free human agent but the incarnate curse of 
the House of Tantalus. And now for the first 
time appears the adulterer Atgisthus, who has 
planned the whole behind the scenes. He, too, is 
an avenger, for he is the son of that Thyestes 
who was made to feed on his own children’s flesh. 
The murder of Agamemnon is but one more link 
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in the long chain of hereditary guilt; and with 
that exposition of the pitiless law of punishment 
and crime this chapter of the great drama comes 
to a close. But the “Agememnon” is only the 
first of a series of three plays closely connected 
and meant to be performed in succession; and the 
problem raised in the first of them, the crime that 
cries for punishment and the punishment that is 
itself a new crime, is solved in the last by a recon- 
ciliation of the powers of heaven and hell, and the 
pardon of the last offender in the person of Orestes. 
To sketch, however, the plan of the other dramas 
of the triology would be to trespass too far upon 
our space and time. It is enough to have illus- 
trated, by the example of the ‘‘Agamemnon,”’ 
the general character of a Greek tragedy; and 
those who care to pursue the subject further must 
be referred to the text of the plays themselves. 


7. Comedy 


Even more remarkable than the tragedy of the 
Greeks, in its rendering of a didactic intention 
under the forms of a free and spontaneous art, is 
the older comedy known to us through the works 
of Aristophanes. As the former dealt with the 
general conceptions, religious and ethical, that 
underlay the Greek view of life, using as its me- 
dium of exposition the ancient national myths, so 
the latter dealt with the particular phases of con- 
temporary life, employing the machinery of a free 
burlesque. The achievement of Aristophanes, in 
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fact, is more astonishing, in a sense, than that of 
Aischylus. Starting with what is always, prima 
facie, the prose of everyday life, its acrid contro- 
versies, its vulgar and tedious types, and even 
its particular individuals—for Aristophanes does 
not hesitate to introduce his contemporaries in 
person on the stage—he fits to this gross and heavy 
stuff the wings of imagination, scatters from it the 
clinging mists of banality and spite, and speeds it 
forth through the lucid heaven of art amid peals 
of musical laughter and snatches of lyric song. 
For Aristophanes was a poet as well as a comedian, 
and his genius is displayed not only in the con- 
struction of his fantastic plots, not only in the 
inexhaustible profusion of his humane and genial 
wit, but in bursts of pure poetry as melodious and 
inspired as ever sprang from the lips of the lyrists 
of Greece or of the world. The basis of the comic 
as of the tragic art of the Greeks was song and 
dance; and the chorus, the original element of the 
play, still retains in the works of Aristophanes a 
place important enough to make it clear that in 
comedy, too, a prominent aspect of the art must 
have been the esthetic appeal to the ear and the 
eye. In general structure, in fact, comedy and 
tragedy were alike; esthetically the motives were 
similar, only they were set in a different key. 

But while primarily Aristophanes, like the 
tragedians, was a great artist, he was also, like 
them, a great interpreter of life. His dramas are 
satires as well as poems, and he was and expressed 
himself supremely conscious of having a “mission” 
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to fulfil. ‘‘He has scorned from the first,’”’ he 
makes the chorus sing of himself in the ‘‘ Peace’’: 
“He has scorned from the first to descend and to 
di 
Pedding and meddling in private affairs: 
To detect and collect every petty defect 
Of husband and wife and domestical life; 
But intrepid and bold, like Alcides of old, 
When the rest stood aloof, put himself to the 
proof 
In his country’s behoof.’’! 

His aim, in fact, was deliberately to instruct his 
countrymen in political and social issues; to attack 
the abuses of the Assembly, of the Law-courts and 
the home; to punish demagogues, charlatans, pro- 
- fessional politicians; to laugh back into their senses 
“revolting”? sons and wives; to defend the ortho- 
dox faith against philosophers and men of science. 
These are the themes that he embodies in his 
plots, and these the morals that’ he enforces when 
he speaks through the chorus in his own person. 
And the result is an art-product more strange to 
the modern mind in its union of poetry with prose, 
of esthetic with didactic significance, than even 
that marvellous creation, the Greek tragedy. Of 
the character of this comedy the reader may form 
an idea through the admirable and easily accessi- 
ble translations of Frere;? and we are therefore 
dispensed from the obligation to attempt, as in 
the case of tragedy, an account of some particular 
specimen of the art. 


‘Aristoph. ‘‘Peace,’”’ 751 seq.—Translated by Frere. 
2In Morley’s Universal Library. 
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8. Summary 


And here must conclude our survey of the char- 
acter of Greek art. The main point which we 
have endeavoured to make clear has been so often 
insisted upon, that it is hardly necessary to dwell 
upon it further. The key to the art of the Greeks, 
as well as to their ethics, is the identification of 
the beautiful and the good; and it therefore is as 
natural in treating of their art to insist on its 
ethical value as it was to insist on the esthetic 
significance of their moral ideal. But, in fact, 
any insistence on either side of the judgment is 
misleading. The two points of view had never 
been dissociated; and art and conduct alike pro- 
ceeded from the same imperative impulse, to create _ 
a harmony or order which was conceived indiffer- 
ently as beautiful or good. Through and through 
the Greek idealis Unity. To make the individual 
at one with the state, the real with the ideal, the 
inner with the outer, art with morals, finally to 
bring all phases of life under the empire of a single 
idea, which, with Goethe, we may call, as we will, 
the good, the beautiful, or the whole—this was 
the aim, and, to a great extent, the achievement 
of their genius. And of all the points of view from 
which we may envisage their brilliant activity 
none perhaps is more central and more character- 
istic than this of art, whose essence is the compre- 
hension of the many in the one, and the perfect 
reflection of the inner in the outer. 

G. LOWES DICKINSON. 


JULY 10 
THE PRISONER OF CHILLON 


Y HAIR is gray, but not with years, 
Nor grew it white 
In a single night, 

As men’s have grown from sudden fears; 
My limbs are bow’d, though not with toil, 

But rusted with a vile repose, 
For they have been a dungeon’s spoil, 

And mine has been the fate of those 
To whom the goodly earth and air 
Are bann’d, and barr’d—forbidden fare; 
But this was for my father’s faith 
I suffer’d chains and courted death; 
That father perish’d at the stake 
For tenets he would not forsake; 
And for the same his lineal race 
In darkness found a dwelling-place; 
We were seven—who now are one, 

Six in youth, and one in age, 
Finish’d as they had begun, 

Proud of Persecution’s rage; 
One in fire, and two in field, 
Their belief with blood have seal’d, 
Dying as their father died, 
For the God their foes denied; 
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Three were in a dungeon cast, 
Of whom this wreck is left the last. 


There are seven pillars of Gothic mould, 
In Chillon’s dungeons deep and old, 
There are seven columns, massy and gray, 
Dim with a dull imprison’d ray, 

A sunbeam which hath lost its way, 

And through the crevice and the cleft 

Of the thick wall is fallen and left; 
Creeping o’er the floor so damp, 

Like a marsh’s meteor-lamp: 

And in each pillar there is a ring, 

And in each ring there is a chain; 
That iron is a cankering thing, 

For in these limbs its teeth remain, 
With marks that will not wear away, 
Till I have done with this new day, 
Which now is painful to these eyes, 
Which have not seen the sun so rise 
For years—I cannot count them o’er, 

I lost their long and heavy score, 
When my last brother droop’d and died, 
And I lay living by his side. 


They chain’d us each to a column stone, 
And we were three—yet, each alone; 
We could not move a single pace, 

We could not see each other’s face, 

But with that pale and livid light 

That made us strangers in our sight: 
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And thus together—yet apart, 
Fetter’d in hand, but join’d in heart, 
’T was still some solace, in the dearth 
Of the pure elements of earth, 
To hearken to each other’s speech, 
And each turn comforter to each 
With some new hope, or legend old, 
Or song heroically bold; 
But even these at length grew cold. 
Our voices took a dreary tone, 
An echo of the dungeon stone, 
A grating sound, not full and free, 
As they of yore were wont to be: 
It might be fancy, but to me 
They never sounded like our own. 


I was the eldest of the three, 

And to uphold and cheer the rest 

I ought to do—and did my best— 
And each did well in his degree. 

The youngest, whom my father loved, 
Because our mother’s brow was given 
To him, with eyes as blue as heaven— 

For him my soul was sorely moved; 
And truly might it be distress’d 
To see such bird in such a nest; 

For he was beautiful as day— 

(When day was beautiful to me 

As to young eagles, being free) — 

A polar day, which will not see 
A sunset till its summer’s gone, 
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Its sleepless summer of long light, 
The snow-clad offspring of the sun: 

And thus he was as pure and bright, 
And in his natural spirit gay, 
With tears for nought but others’ ills, 
And then they flow’d like mountain rills, 
Unless he could assuage the woe 
Which he abhorr’d to view below. 


The other was as pure of mind, 
But form’d to combat with his kind; 
Strong in his frame, and of a mood 
Which ’gainst the world in war had stood, 
And perish’d in the foremost rank 
With joy:—but not in chains to pine: 
His spirit wither’d with their clank, 
I saw it silently decline— 
And so perchance in sooth did mine: 
But yet I forced it on to cheer 
Those relics of a home so dear. 
He was a hunter of the hills, 
Had follow’d there the deer and wolf; 
To him his dungeon was a gulf, 
And fetter’d feet the worst of ills. 


Lake Leman lies by Chillon’s walls: 
A thousand feet in depth below 
Its massy waters meet and flow; 
Thus much the fathom-line was sent 
From Chillon’s snow-white battlement, 
Which round about the wave inthrals: 
A double dungeon wall and wave 
Have made—and like a living grave 
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Below the surface of the lake 
The dark vault lies wherein we lay, 
We heard it ripple night and day; 
Sounding o’er our heads it knock’d; 
And I have felt the winter’s spray 
Wash through the bars when winds were high” 
And wanton in the happy sky; 
And then the very rock hath rock’d, | 
And I have felt it shake, unshock’d, 
Because I could have smiled to see 
The death that would have set me free. 


T said my nearer brother pined, 

{ said his mighty heart declined, 

He loathed and put away his food; 

It was not that ’twas coarse and rude, 
For we were used to hunter’s fare, 

And for the like had little care: 

The milk drawn from the mountain goat 
Was changed for water from the moat, 
Our bread was such a captives’ tears 
Have moisten’d many a thousand years, 
Since man first pent his fellow men 
Like brutes within an iron den; 

But what were these to us or him? 
These wasted not his heart or limb; | 
My brother’s soul was of that mould 
Which in a palace had grown cold, 

Had his free breathing been denied 

The range of the steep mountain’s side; 
But why delay the truth?—he died. 
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I saw, and could not hold his head, 

Nor reach his dying hand—nor dead, — 
Though hard I strove, but strove in vain, 
To rend and gnash my bonds in twain. 
He died, and they unlock’d his chain, 
And scoop’d for him a shallow grave 
Even from the cold earth of our cave. 

I begg’d them as a boon to lay 

His corse in dust whereon the day 
Might shine—it was a foolish thought, 
But then within my brain it wrought, 
That even in death his freeborn breast 
In such a dungeon could not rest. 

I might have spared my idle prayer— 
They coldly laugh’d, and laid him there: 
The flat and turfless earth above 

The being we so much did love; 

His empty chain above it leant, 

Such murder’s fitting monument! 


But he, the favourite and the flower, 
Most cherish’d since his natal hour, 
His mother’s image in fair face, 

The infant love of all his race, 

His martyr’d father’s dearest thought, 
My latest care, for whom I sought 
To hoard my life, that his might be 
Less wretched now, and one day free; 
He, too, who yet had held untired 

A spirit natural or inspired— 

He, too, was struck, and day by day 
Was wither’d on the stalk away. 
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Oh, God! it is a fearful thing 

To see the human soul take wing 

In any shape, in any mood: 

I’ve seen it rushing forth in blood, 
I’ve seen it on the breaking ocean 
Strive with a swoln convulsive motion, 
I’ve seen the sick and ghastly bed 

Of Sin delirious with its dread; 

But these were horrors—this was woe 
Unmix’d with such—but sure and slow: 
He faded, and so calm and meek, 

So softly worn, so sweetly weak, 

So tearless, yet so tender, kind, 

And grieved for those he left behind; 
With all the while a cheek whose bloom 
Was as a mockery of the tomb, 

Whose tints as gently sunk away 

As a departing rainbow’s ray; 

An eye of most transparent light, 
That almost made the dungeon bright, 
And not a word of murmur, not 

A groan o’er his untimely lot, — 

A little talk of better days, 

A little hope my own to raise, 

For I was sunk in silence—lost 

In this last loss, of all the most; 

And then the sighs he would suppress 
Of fainting nature’s feebleness, 

More slowly drawn, grew less and less: 
I listen’d, but I could not hear; 

I call’d, for I was wild with fear; 
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I knew ’twas hopeless, but my dread 
Would not be thus admonished; 

I call’d, and thought I heard a sound— 
I burst my chain with one strong bound, 
And rush’d to him:—I found him not, 
I only stirr’d in this black spot, 

I only lived, I only drew 

The accursed breath of dungeon-dew; 
The last, the sole, the dearest link 
Between me and the eternal brink, 
Which bound me to my failing race, 
Was broken in this fatal place. 

One on the earth, and one beneath— 
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My brothers—both had ceased to breathe: 


I took that hand which lay so still, 
Alas! my own was full as chill; © 

I had not strength to stir, or strive, 
But felt that I was still alive— 

A frantic feeling, when we know 
That what we love shall ne’er be so. 
I know not why 
I could not die, 

I had no earthly hope but faith, 
And that forbade a selfish death. 


What next befell me then and there 
I know not well—I never knew— 
First came the loss of light, and air, 
And then of darkness too: 
I had no thought, no feeling—none— 
Among the stones I stood a stone, 
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And was, scarce conscious what I wist, 
As shrubless crags within the mist; 

For all was blank, and bleak, and gray; 
It was not night, it was not day; 

It was not even the dungeon-light, 

So hateful to my heavy sight, 

But vacancy absorbing space, 

And fixedness without a place; 

There were no stars, no earth, no time, 
No check, no change, no good, no crime, 
But silence, and a stirless breath 
Which neither was of life nor death; 

A sea of stagnant idleness, 

Blind, boundless, mute, and motionless! 


A light broke in upon my brain, — 

It was the carol of a bird; 

It ceased, and then it came again, 

The sweetest song ear ever heard, 
And mine was thankful till my eyes 
Ran over with the glad surprise, 

And they that moment could not see 

I was the mate of misery; 

But then by dull degrees came back 

My senses to their wonted track; 

I saw the dungeon walls and floor 

Close slowly round me as before, 

I saw the glimmer of the sun 

Creeping as it before had done, 

But through the crevice where it came 

That bird was perch’d, as fond and tame, 
And tamer than upon the tree; 

A lovely bird, with azure wings, 

And song that said a thousand things, 
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And seem’d to say them all for me! 
I never saw its like before, 
I ne’er shall see its likeness more: 
It seem’d like me to want a mate, 
But was not half so desolate, 
And it was come to love me when 
None lived to love me so again, 
And cheering from my dungeon’s brink, 
Had brought me back to feel and think. 
I know not if it late were free, 

Or broke its cage to perch on mine, 
But knowing well captivity, 

Sweet bird! I could not wish for thine! 


Or if it were, in winged guise, 
A visitant from Paradise; 
For—Heaven forgive that thought! the while 
Which made me both to weep and smile— 
I sometimes deem’d that it might be 
My brother’s soul come down to me; 
But then at last away it flew, 
And then ’twas mortal well I knew, 
For he would never thus have flown, 
And left me twice so doubly lone, 
Lone as the corse within its shroud, 
Lone as a solitary cloud,— 
A single cloud on a sunny day, 
While all the rest of heaven is clear, 
A frown upon the atmosphere, 
That hath no business to appear 
When skies are blue, and earth is gay. 
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A kind of change came in my fate, 

My keepers grew compassionate; 
I know not what had made them so, 
They were inured to sights of woe, , 
But so it was:—my broken chain ; 
With links unfasten’d did remain, 
And it was liberty to stride 
Along my cell from side to side, 
And up and down, and then athwart, 
And tread it over every part; 
And round the pillars one by one, , 
Returning where my walk begun, 
Avoiding only, as I trod, 
My brothers’ graves without a sod; 
For if I thought with heedless tread 
My step profaned their lowly bed, 
My breath came gaspingly and thick, 
And my crush’d heart fell blind and sick. 


I made a footing in the wall, 

It was not therefrom to escape, 
For I had buried one and all 

Who loved me in a human shape; 
And the whole earth would henceforth be . 
A wider prison unto me: 
No child, no sire, no kin had I, 
No partner in my misery; 
I thought of this, and I was glad, 
For thought of them had made me mad; | 
But I was curious to ascend 
To my barr’d windows, and to bend 
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Once more, upon the mountains high, 
The quiet of a loving eye. 


I saw them, and they were the same, 
They were not changed like me in frame; 
I saw their thousand years of snow 
On high—their wide long lake below, 
And the blue Rhone in fullest flow; 
I heard the torrents leap and gush 
O’er channell’d rock and broken bush; 
I saw the white-wall’d distant town, 
And whiter sails go skimming down; 
And then there was a little isle, 
Which in my very face did smile, 
The only one in view; 
A small green isle, it seem’d no more, 
Searce broader than my dungeon floor, 
But in it there were three tall trees, 
And o’er it blew the mountain breeze, 
And by it there were waters flowing, 
And on it there were young flowers growing, 
Of gentle breath and hue. 
The fish swam by the castle wall, 
And they seem’d joyous each and all; 
The eagle rode the rising blast, 
Methought he never flew so fast 
As then to me he seem’d to fly; 
And then new tears came in my eye, 
And I felt troubled—and would fain 
T had not left my recent chain; 
And when I did descend again, 
The darkness of my dim abode 
Fell on me as a heavy load; 
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It was as is a new-dug grave, 

Closing o’er one we sought to save, — 
And yet my glance, too much opprest, 
Had almost need of such a rest. 


It might be months, or years, or days, 

I kept no count, I took no note, 

I had no hope my eyes to raise, 

And clear them of their dreary mote; 
At last men came to set me free; 

I ask’d not why, and reck’d not where; 
It was at length the same to me, 
Fetter’d or fetterless to be, 

I learn’d to love despair. 

And thus when they appear’d at last, 

And all my bonds aside were cast, 

These heavy walls to me had grown 

A hermitage—and all my own! 

And half I felt as they were come 

To tear me from a second home: 

With spiders I had friendship made, 

And watch’d them in their sullen trade, 

Had seen the mice by moonlight play, 

And why should I feel less than they? 

We were all inmates of one place, 

And I, the monarch of each race, 

Had power to kill—yet, strange to tell! 

In quiet we had learn’d to dwell; 

My very chains and I grew friends, 

So much a long communion tends 

To make us what we are:—even I 

Regain’d my freedom with a sigh. 
LoRD BYRON. 
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HE Assyrian came down like the wolf on the 
fold, 
And his cohorts were gleaming in purple and gold; 
And the sheen of their spears was like stars on the 
sea, 
When the blue wave rolls nightly on deep Galilee. 


Like the leaves of the forest when Summer is 
green, 

That host with their banners at sunset were seen: 

Like the leaves of the forest when Autumn hath 

* blown, 

That host on the morrow lay wither’d and strown. 


For the Angel of Death spread his wings on the 
blast, 

And breathed in the face of the foe as he pass’d; 

And the eyes of the sleepers wax’d deadly and 
chill, 

And their hearts but once heaved, and for ever 
grew still! 


And there lay the steed with his nostril all wide, 

But through it there roll’d not the breath of his 
pride; 

And the foam of his gasping lay white on the turf, 

And cold as the spray of the rock-beating surf. 


And there lay the rider distorted and pale, 
With the dew on his brow, and the rust on his mail: 
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And the tents were all silent, the banners alone, 
~The lances unlifted, the trumpet unblown. 


And the widows of Ashur are loud in their wail, 
And the idols are broke in the temple of Baal; 
And the might of the Gentile, unsmote by the 


sword, 
Hath melted like snow in the glance of the Lord! 
LORD BYRON. 


THE ISLES OF GREECE* 


HE isles of Greece, the isles of Greece! 
Where burning Sappho loved and sung, 
Where grew the arts of war and peace, — 
Where Delos rose, and Phcebus sprung! 
Eternal summer gilds them yet, 
But all, except their sun, is set. 


The Scian and the Teian muse, 
The hero’s harp, the lover’s lute, 
Have found the fame your shores refuse: 
Their place of birth alone is mute 
To sounds which echo further west 
Than your sires, ‘‘Islands of the Blest.’’ 


The mountains look on Marathon— 
And Marathon looks on the sea; 
And musing there an hour alone, 
I dream’d that Greece might still be free; 
For standing on the Persians’ grave. 
I could not deem myself a slave. 


*From ‘Don Juan.” 


THE ISLES OF GREECE 


A king sate on the rocky brow 
Which looks o’er sea-born Salamis; 
And ships, by thousands, lay below, 
And men in nations;—all were his! 
He counted them at break of day— 
And when the sun set, where were they? 


And where are they? and where art thou, 
My country? On thy voiceless shore 
The heroic lay is tuneless now— 
The heroic bosom beats no more! 
And must thy lyre, so long divine, 
Degenerate into hands like mine? 


’Tis something, in the dearth of fame, 
Though link’d among a fetter’d race, 

To feel at least a patriot’s shame, 
Even as I sing, suffuse my face; 

For what is left the poet here? 

For Greeks a blush—for Greece a tear. 


Must we but weep o’er days more blest? 
Must we but blush?—Our fathers bled 

Earth! render back from out thy breast 
A remnant of our Spartan dead! 

Of the three hundred grant but three, 

To make a new Thermopyle! 


What, silent still? and silent all? 
Ah! no;—the voices of the dead 
Sound like a distant torrent’s fall, 
And answer, ‘‘Let one living head, 
But one arise,—we come, we come!”’ 
’Tis but the living who are dumb. 
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In vain—in vain: strike other chords; 
Fill high the cup with Samian wine! 
Leave battles to the Turkish hordes, 
And shed the blood of Scio’s vine! 
Hark! rising to the ignoble call— 
How answers each bold Bacchanal! 


You have the Pyrrhic dance as yet; 
Where is the Pyrrhic phalanx gone? 
Of two such lessons, why forget 
The nobler and the manlier one? 
You have the letters Cadmus gave— 
Think ye he meant them for a slave? 


Fill high the bowl with Samian wine! 
We will not think of themes like these! 
It made Anacreon’s song divine; 
He served—but served Polycrates— 
A tyrant; but our masters then 
Were still, at least, our countrymen. 


The tyrant of the Chersonese 

Was freedom’s best and bravest friend; 
That tyrant was Miltiades! 

Oh! that the present hour would lend 
Another despot of the kind! 
Such chains as his were sure to bind. 


Fill high the bowl with Samian wine! 
On Suli’s rock, and Parga’s shore, 
Exists the remnant of a line 
Such as the Doric mothers bore; 
And there, perhaps, some seed is sown, 
The Heracleidan blood might own. 
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Trust not for freedom to the Franks— 
They have a king who buys and sells; 
In native swords and native ranks, 
The only hope of courage dwells: 
But Turkish force, and Latin fraud, 
Would break your shield, however broad. 


Fill high the bowl with Samian wine! 
Our virgins dance beneath the shade— 
I see their glorious black eyes shine; 
But gazing on each glowing maid, 
My own the burning tear-drop laves, 
To think such breasts must suckle slaves, 


Place me on Sunium’s marbled steep, 
Where nothing, save the waves and I, 
May hear our mutual murmurs sweep; 
There, swan-like, let me sing and die: 
A land of slaves shall ne’er be mine— 
Dash down yon cup of Samian wine! 
LorRD BYRON. 


MARCO BOZZARIS 


' [Marco Bozzaris, the Epaminondas of modern Greece, fell 
in a night attack upon the Turkish camp at Laspi, the site of 
the ancient Platza, Aug. 20, 1828, and expired in the mo- 
ment of victory. His last words were: “‘To die for liberty is a 
pleasure, and not a pain.” 


T MIDNIGHT, in his guarded tent, 
The Turk was dreaming of the hour 


When Greece, her knee in suppliance bent, 
Should tremble at his power. 
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In dreams, through camp and court, he bore 
The trophies of a conqueror; 

In dreams his song of triumph heard; 
Then wore his monarch’s signet-ring, 
Then pressed that monarch’s throne—a king; 
As wild his thoughts, and gay of wing, 

As Eden’s garden bird. 


At midnight, in the forest shades, 
Bozzaris ranged his Suliote band,— 
True as the steel of their tried blades, 
Heroes in heart and hand. 
There had the Persian’s thousands stood, 
There had the glad earth drunk their blood, 
On old Platza’s day; 
And now there breathed that haunted air 
The sons of sires who conquered there, 
With arm to strike, and soul to dare, 
As quick, as far as they. 


An hour passed on, the Turk awoke: 
That bright dream was his last; 
He woke—to hear his sentries shriek, 
“To arms! they come! the Greek! the Greek!”’ 
He woke—to die midst flame, and smoke, 
And shout, and groan,”and sabre-stroke, 
And death-shots falling thick and fast 
As lightnings from the mountain-cloud; 
And heard, with voice as trumpet loud, 
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Bozzaris cheer his band: 
Strike—till the last armed foe expires; 
Strike—for your altars and your fires; 
Strike—for the green graves of your sires, 
God, and your native land!” 


They fought—like brave men, long and well; 
They piled that ground with Moslem slain. 

They conquered—but Bozzaris fell, 
Bleeding at every vein. 

His few surviving comrades saw 

His smile when rang their proud hurrah. 
And the red field was won; 

Then saw in death his eyelids close 

Calmly, as to a night’s repose, 
Like flowers at set of sun. 


Come to the bridal-chamber, Death, 
Come to the mother, when she feels, 
For the first time, her first-born’s breath; 
Come when the blesséd seals 
That close the pestilence are broke, 
And crowded cities wail its stroke; 
Come in consumption’s ghastly form, 
The earthquake shock, the ocean storm; 
Come when the heart beats high and warm 
With banquet song and dance and wine,— 
And thou art terrible; the tear, 
The groan, the knell, the pall, the bier, 
And all we know, or dream, or fear 
Of agony, are thine. 
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But to the hero, when his sword 
Has won the battle for the free, 
Thy voice sounds like a prophet’s word, 
And in its hollow tones are heard 
The thanks of millions yet to be. 
Come when his task of fame is wrought; 
Come with her laurel-leaf, blood-bought; 
Come in her crowning hour,—and then 
Thy sunken eye’s unearthly light 
To him is welcome as the sight 
Of sky and stars to prisoned men; 
Thy grasp is welcome as the hand 
Of brother in a foreign land; 
Thy summons welcome as the cry 
That told the Indian isles were nigh 
To the world-seeking Genoese, 
When the land-wind, from woods of palm, 
And orange-groves, and fields of balm, 
Blew o’er the Haytian seas. 


Bozzaris! with the storied brave. 

Greece nurtured in her glory’s time, 
Rest thee; there is no prouder grave, 

Even in her own proud clime. 

She wore no funeral-weeds for thee, 

Nor bade the dark hearse wave its plume, 
Like torn branch from death’s leafless tree, 
In sorrow’s pomp and pageantry, 

The heartless luxury of the tomb. 

But she remembers thee as one 
Long loved, and for a season gone. 
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For thee her poet’s lyre is wreathed, 
Her marble wrought, her music breathed; 
For thee she rings the birthday bells; 
Of thee her babe’s first lisping tells; 
For thine her evening prayer is said 
At palace couch and cottage bed. 
Her soldier, closing with the foe, 
Gives for thy sake a deadlier blow; 
His plighted maiden, when she fears 
For him, the joy of her young years, 
Thinks of thy fate, and checks her tears.. 
And she, the mother of thy boys, 
Though in her eye and faded cheek 
Is read the grief she will not speak, 
The memory of her buried joys,— 
And even she who gave thee birth,~ 
Will, by her pilgrim-circled hearth, 
Talk of thy doom without a sigh; 
For thou art Freedom’s now, and Fame’s,— 
One of the few, the immortal names, 
That were not born to die. 
FITZ-GREENE HALLECK. 


JULY 11 
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It is the same!—For be it joy or sorrow, 
The path of its departure still is free; 
Man’s yesterday may ne’er be like his morrow; 
Nought may endure but Mutability. 
—SHELLEY. 


YRON, in common with actors and other 
public characters, considered it indispensa- 

ble to the preservation of his popularity that he 
should keep continually before the public; and 
that an alliance with an able and friendly news- 
paper would be an easy way of doing so. Not 
that he would or could submit to the methodical 
drudgery of continually writing for one, but that 
he might occasionally use it for criticizing and at- 
tacking those who offended him, as a vent for his 
splenetic humors. Shelley, knowing Byron could 
not reason, and that his criticism degenerated into 
rancorous personality, opposed the scheme; still, 
Byron had a hankering to try his powers in those 
hand-to-hand conflicts then in vogue, even in 
the great Reviews. When he consented to join 
Leigh Hunt and others in writing for the Laberal, I 
think his principal inducement was in the belief 
that John and Leigh Hunt were proprietors of the 
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| Examiner; so when Leigh Hunt at Pisa told him 


he was no longer connected with that paper, Byron 
was taken aback, finding that Hunt would be en- 
tirely dependent on the success of their hazardous 
project, while he would himself be deprived of 


_ that on which he had set his heart,—the use of a 


weekly paper in great circulation. 

The death of Shelley, and the failure of the 
Inberal, irritated Byron; the cuckoo note, “I told 
you so,”’ sung by his friends, and the loud crowing 
of enemies, by no means allayed hisill-humor. In 
this frame of mind he was continually planning and 
plotting how to extricate himself. His plea for 
hoarding was that he might have a good round 
tangible sum of current coin to aid him in any 
emergency, as “‘money,”’ he observed, “‘is the only 
true and constant friend a wise man puts his trust 
in. I can now raise nine or ten thousand, and with 
that I can buy an island in the Greek Archipelago, 
or a principality of auriferous soil in Chili or Peru. 
Lady Hester Stanhope’s way of life in Syria would 
just suit my humor.” I urged him on, for I was 
bent on travel and willing to go anywhere. He 
exhausted himself in planning, projecting, begin- 
ning, wishing, intending, postponing, regretting, 
and doing nothing; the unready are fertile in ex- 
cuses, and his were inexhaustible; so I determined 
to be off. At this time a committee was formed in 
London to aid the Greeks in their war of independ- 
ence, and shortly after I wrote to one of the most 
active movers in it, Lieut. Blaquiere, to ask in- 
formation as to their objects and intentions, and 
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mentioned Byron as being very much interested 
on the subject of Greece; the Lieutenant wrote, as 
from the committee, direct to Byron, in the gran- 
diloquent stylewhich all authorities, especially self- 
constituted ones, delight in. In the early part of 
1823 Blaquiere, on his way to the Ionian Islands, 
stopped at Genoa, and saw Byron, whom he in- 
formed of his intention to visit Greece, in order to 
see how matters were progressing. He said that 
his lordship had been unanimously elected a 
member of the Greek Committee, and that his 
name was a tower of strength; he brought Byron’s 
credentials, and a mass of papers. The propo- 
sitions of the committee came at the right moment; 
the Pilgrim was dissatisfied with himself and his 
position. Greece and its memories warmed him, 
a new career opened before him. His first im- 
pulses were always ardent, but if not acted on 
instantly, they cooled. Hewasa prompt penman, 
often answering in hot haste letters that excited 
his feelings, and following his first replies up by 
others to allay their fervor, or, as the Persians 
have it, ‘‘eating his words.’”’ But the Greek Com- 
mittee were not to be fobbed off; they resolved to 
have him on any terms, so they assented to all he 
suggested. The official style of the documents 
sent by the committee, the great seal and the prod- 
igality of wax and diplomatic phrases, as well as 
the importance attached to his name, and the 
great events predicted from his personal exertions, 
tickled the Poet’s fancy—and moreover they 
lauded and my-lorded him to his heart’s content: 


~~ 
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The negotiation with the committee occupied 
some months before Byron, perplexed in the ex- 
treme, finally committed himself. He might well 
hesitate. It would have been difficult to find a 
man more unfit for such an enterprise; but he had 
a great name, and that was all the committee re- 
quired. The marvel was that he lent it. Moore, 
Byron’s biographer, suggests that he embarked in 
this crusade to rekindle his mental light and failing 
popularity, whereas the chronology of his works 
proves that his mental powers waxed stronger as he 
grew older, and that his last poems were his best. 
That envy, malice, and hatred be-dogged his steps, 
snarling and snapping, is true, but neither his 
power nor popularity had declined, nor did he 
think so. In after years, on my talking with the 
late Mr. Murray, his publisher, on his subject, 
he said, ‘‘I observed no falling off in his Lordship’s 
- powers or popularity during the latter period of 
his life, quite the reverse; but I heard such general 
vensures on him from literary and other people 
who frequented my shop, and they spoke in such 
a depreciating tone of his later writings, that I 
became greatly alarmed as his publisher; and as I 
entertained a warm personal regard for his Lord- 
ship, I lightly touched on the subject in my let 
ters to him. I was a great fool for so doing, for 
Mr. Giffard, the ablest scholar of them all, and one 
who did not throw his words away, as well as a few 
men of the same stamp, occasionally dropped re- 
marks which satisfied me I had done wrong in 
alluding to the subject, for it was after reading the 
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latter cantos of Don Juan that Mr. Giffard said— 

““Upon my soul, I do not know where to place 
Byron. I think we can’t find a niche for him un- 
less we go back and place him after Shakespeare and 
Milton’—after a pause—‘there is no other place 
for him.’”’ 

I observed to Murray that Moore had only seen 
Byron in society; his Life of his brother Bard was 
a mystification; his comments might be considered 
very eloquent as a rhapsody, if they had been 

_ spoken over the Poet’s grave, but they give no idea 
of the individuality of the man. 

“The most valuable parts of Moore’s Life are | 

the letters addressed to you,” I continued; ‘‘and 
as they were designed for publication, you should 
have printed them with his prose works.” 
: Murray replied, “You are quiteright. Ifevera § 
statute of lunacy is taken out against me, it must © 
be on the plea of my mad agreement with Moore 
for Byron’s Life, by which I lost credit, and a great } 
deal of money; but it is not too late to redeem my § 
error so far as the public is concerned; rather than 
leave it as it is I will get Lockhart, or somebody 
else, to do the thing as it should be done.”’ 

I have been seduced into this digression to show # 
from what a small squad of malignants came the 
cry of Byron’s failing powers and popularity. 

In December, 1822, I laid up the Poet’s pleasure- # 
boat, paid off the crew, retaining the first mate in +} 
my service as a groom, and early in the following % 
year, 1823, started on horseback—with the afore- 4 
said sailor, mounted, to act as tender—to take a) 
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_ cruiseinland. So during Byron’s negotiation with 


the Greek Committee, and Blaquiere’s visit to 
Albaro, I was absent, but being apprised of what 
was going on I was not surprised when in Rome 
at receiving the following note: 


June 15, 1823. - 
MY DEAR T. 

You must have heard that I am going to Greece. 
Why do you not come to me? I want your aid, 
and am exceedingly anxious to see you. Pray 
come, for I am at last determined to go to Greece; 
it is the only place I was ever contented in. Iam 
serious, and did not write before, as I might have 
given you a journey for nothing; they all say I 
can be of use in Greece. I do not know how, nor 
do they; but at all events let us go. 

Yours, &e., truly, 
N. BYRON. 


To show Byron’s vacillating state of mind, I 
quote some passages from letters I received at that 
time. 

Captain Roberts, in a letter dated May 26, 1823, 
Genoa, says, ‘“‘Between you and me, I think, there 
is small chance of Byron’s going to Greece; so I 
think from the wavering manner in which he 
speaks of it; he said the other day, ‘Well, Captain, 
if we do not go to Greece, I am determined to go 
somewhere, and hope we shall all be at sea to- 
gether by next month, as I am tired of this place, 
the shore, and all the people on it.’”’ 

Ten days after, in a letter dated the 5th June, 
Roberts writes me: — 
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“Byron has sold the Bolivar to Lord Bless- 
ington for four hundred guineas, and is deter- 
mined to go to Greece: he says, whilst he was in 
doubt, fearing it might prove a reality, he did 
not like to bring you here; now, he wishes much 
to see you to have your opinion as to what steps it 
will be most necessary to take. I have been on 
board several vessels with him; as yet he has not 
decided on any of them. I think he would find 
it answer, now he has sold the schooner, to buy 
the three-masted clipper we saw at Leghorn, to 
refit and arm her, as I am much of your way of 
thinking, for a big gun or two, and legs to run and 
wings to pursue, as the case may be, for the Greek 
waters are pestered with pirates. I have written by 
his desire to Dunn about her; if you come here by 
way of Leghorn, pray overhaul her, and then you 
will be able to give him your opinion. I think she 
will do excellently well, except the accommodation 
—the cabin is small. He has asked me to be of 
the party.” 

Four days after I had received the above, 
Mrs. Shelley having just seen Byron, wrote me 
from Genoa, June 9th: 

“Lord Byron says, that as he has not heard 
from Greece, his going there is uncertain; but if he 
does go, he is extremely desirous that you should 
join him, and if you will continue to let him know 
where you may be found, he will inform you as 
soon as he comes to any decision.” 

This was not the last of Byron’s counter- 
messages to me, besides commissions which I was 
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urged instantly to execute; knowing him, I took 
no heed nor made any preparations until he wrote 
me that he had chartered a vessel. On the 22nd I 
received this note from him: 


DEAR T. 

I have engaged a vessel (now on her way to 
Leghorn to unload), and on her return to Genoa we 
embark. She is called the Hercules; you can 
come back in her, if you like, it will save you a 
land journey. I need not say I shall like your 
company of all things. I want a surgeon, native 
or foreign, to take charge of medical stores, and be 
inpersonal attendance. Salary,a hundred pounds 
a year, and his treatment at our table, as a com- 
panion and a gentleman. He must have recom- 
mendations, of course. Could you look out for 
me? Perhaps you can consult Vacca, to whom I 
have written on the same subject; we are, however, 
pressed for time a little. I expect you with im- 
patience, and am ever yours, "8 


Byron’s letters to his literary allies were written 
carefully, expressly to be shown about. He said, 
on seeing the word private on a letter, “That will 
insure its becoming public. If I really wish mine 
to be private, I say things that my correspondents 
don’t wish divulged.’”” When he wrote on the 
spur of the moment his letters were often obscure 
and peevish; if he gave them me to read, and I told 
him they would offend, he would rewrite them still 
more offensively. Omitting his more lengthy 
scrawls, as they would require tedious notes to 
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explain them, I give two or three short samples of 
his ordinary natural style. 

On his hearing that a naval officer of the 
Despatch sloop of war had boarded his boat at 
Leghorn, and taken away her pennant, he wrote 
to me: 

Pisa, August 10, 1822. 
DEAR T. 

I always foresaw and told you that they would 
take every opportunity of annoying me in every 
respect. If you get American papers and permis- 
sion to sail under their flag, I shall be very glad, 
and should much prefer it, but I doubt that it will 
be very difficult. Yours, 


Byron had a dispute with Captain Roberts on 
a very frivolous subject; he sent me a letter to 
forward to the Captain; I refused to forward it, 
saying it would not do, on which he wrote me the 
following 

Genoa, 9m. 28d. 1822. 
MY DEAR T. 

I enclose you a letter from, and another to, 
Captain R., which may be more to your taste, but 
at any rate it contains all that I have to say on the 
subject; you will, I presume, write and inclose it or 
not, according to your own opinion [it was one of 
his long-winded offensive epistles, so I did not send 
it]. I repeat that I have no wish for a quarrel, but 
if it comes unlooked for, it must be received accord- 
ingly. I recognize no right i in any man to interfere 
between me and men in my pay, of whose conduct 
T have the best right to judge. 

Yours, ever and afterwards, 
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9th Month, 21d. 1822. 
My DEAR T. 

Thank you, I was just going to send you down 
some books, and the compass of the Don Juan, 
which I believe belongs to Captain Roberts; if 
there is anything of yours on board the Bolivar, let 
me know, that I may send it or keep it for you. I 
don’t know how our account stands; you will let 
me know if there is any balance due to you that I 
may payit. lamwillingtomakeany agreement with 
a proper person in the arsenal to look after her, 
and also to have the rigging deposited in a safe 
place. I have given the boy and one of the men 
their clothes, and if Mr. Beeze had been civil, and 
Frost honest, I should not have been obliged to 
go so near the wind with them. But I hate bother- 
ing you with these things. I agree with you in 
your parting sentence, and hope we shall have 
better luck another time. There is one satisfac- 
tion, however, which is, that the displeasures have 
been rather occasioned by untoward circumstances, 
and not by the disposition of any party concerned. 
But such are human things even in little; we would 
hardly have had more plague with a first-rate. 
No news of any kind from England, which don’t 
look well. 

Yours, ever and ways 


This referred to a threatened prosecution of his 
“Vision of Judgment,” which had been published 
‘n Hunt’s Liberal. 


Forwarding my traps to Leghorn, I was soon on 
the road to Genoa. My sailor groom had returned 
to his family, and I engaged an American-born 
negro to fill his place. In Italy, I invariably 
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traveled on horseback. The distances from one 
town to another are short, the scenery is varied, 
and the climate beautiful; besides, Italy is pe- 
culiarly adapted to this slow, yet only way of 
thoroughly seeing a country. Most travelers fly 
through in a string, like a flock of wild geese, 
merely alighting at the great cities. As the weather 
was hot and the days long, we started every morn- 
ing at four or five o’clock, and jogged along until 
ten or eleven, then pulled up at town, village, 
‘ or solitary locanda, or in default of these, looked 
out for a wood, dell, ruin, or other place that 
promised shade and water. Then dismounting we 
fed our horses from nose-bags, made up a fire, 
boiled coffee, breakfasted off such things as we 
had brought with us, smoked our pipes and fell 
asleep. Our provender was carried by the black, 
in old-fashioned saddle-bags. In that fine climate 
our wants were so few, that they provided ample 
stowage room. I had two excellent Hungarian 
cavalry horses, bought from an Austrian colonel. 
Our usual day’s travel was from thirty-five to 
forty-five miles; the best half of the distance we 
always accomplished before breakfast, so that our 
day’s journey was completed at four or five in the 
evening, and every day both horses and men im- 
proved in condition. If there is any healthier or 
pleasanter way of life than this, I can only say, I 
have never enjoyed it. 

However long the journey, it was never tedious, 
and I always regretted its termination. I stopped 
two days at Florence, and then shaped my course 
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for the sea-board, through Massa and Rapallo, 
Sarzana, Lerici and Spezzia, on which coast every- 
thing was familiar to me, and associated with the 
memories of my lost friends Shelley and Williams. 
My horses stopped at their accustomed locandas, 
and many familiar faces came out to welcome 
me. 

I arrived early at Lerici, and determined to sleep 
there, and finish my journey to Genoa on the fol- 
lowing day. In the evening, I walked to the Villa 
Magni, where the Shelleys had last lived, and the 
ground-floor having neither door nor window, I 
walked in. Shelley’s shattered skiff in which he 
used to go adventuring, as he termed it, in rivers 
and canals was still there: in that little flat- 
bottomed boat he had written many beautiful 
things, 


Our boat is asleep on Serchio’s stream, 

The sails are furled like thoughts in a dream, 
The helm sways idly, hither and thither; 
Dominic, the boatman, has brought the mast, 
And the oars and the sail: but ’tis sleeping fast. 


And here it was, sleeping still on the mud floor, 
with its mast and oars broken. I mounted the 
stairs or rather ladder into the dining room they 
had lived in, for this and four small bedrooms was 
all the space they had. As I surveyed its splatchy 
walls, broken floor, cracked ceiling, and poverty- 
struck appearance, while I noted the loneliness of 
the situation, and remembered the fury of the 
waves that in blowing weather lashed its walls, I 
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did not marvel at Mrs. Shelley’s and Mrs. Wil- 
liams’s groans on first entering it; nor that it had 
required all Ned Williams’s persuasive powers 
to induce them to stop there. We men had only 
looked at the sea and scenery, and would have been 
satisfied with a tent. But women look to a house 
as their empire. Ladies without a drawing-room 
are like pictures without frames, or birds without 
feathers; knowing this, they set to work with a 
will, and transformed it into a very pleasant abode. 

One of the customs of the natives of this bay 
reminded me of the South Sea Islanders. At sun- 
set the whole population of men, women, and 
children, took to the water, sporting in it for hours 
like wild ducks; we occasionally did the same, 
Shelley especially delighting in the sport. His 
wife looked grave, and said ‘‘it was improper.” 
Shelley protested vehemently against the arbitrary 
power of the word, saying, ‘‘Hush, Mary, that 
insidious word has never been echoed by these 
woods and rocks: don’t teach it them. It was one 
of the words my fellow serpent whispered into 
Eve’s ear, and when I hear it, I wish I was far 
away on some lone island, with no other inhabit- 
ants than seals, sea-birds and water-rats.’”’ Then 
turning to his friend, he continued, “At Pisa, 
Mary said a jacket was not proper, because others 
did not wear them, and here it’s not proper to 
bathe, because everybody does. Oh! what shall 
we do.” 

The next day I started at daylight for Genoa, 
and when I came near Albaro, I sent my horses to 
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the city, and walked to the Casa Saluzzi, of which 
all the doors and windows were open, as is usual, in 
Italian country houses during summer evenings. I 
walked in, andas I didnot seeany of Byron’s people, 
I looked into five or six of the fifty or sixty rooms, 
which the palace contained, before I found the 
Pilgrim’s penetralia: he was so deeply absorbed 
that he did not hear my steps. There he sat with 
a pen in his hand and papers before him, with a 
painfully perplexed expression and heated brow, 
such as an inspired Pythoness might have had on 
her tripod. I thought it a sacrilege to profane his 
sanctuary, and was hesitating whether I should 
retreat or advance, when his bull-dog Moretto 
came in from the hall: so I spoke to the dog. 

Byron recognizing my voice, sprang up with his 
usual alacrity and shook my hand with unusual 
warmth. Aftera hasty chat, he halloed out lustily 
for his servants, for there were no bells: he was 
going out of the room, saying, ‘‘You must be 
hungry, we will see what there is in the house.” 

I assured him I was not, and that I could not 
stop, as I wished to see Mrs. Shelley and the Leigh 
Hunts. 

“‘ Aye, aye,” he observed, “‘they are flesh-eaters 
—you scorn my lenten fare, but come back soon, I 
will dispatch my salad and sardines, and then we 
will discuss a bottle of hock, and talk over matters; 
I have a great deal to tell you, but I must first 
balance these cursed bills; I have been an hour 
poring over this one you found me at, and my fotile 
don’t square with Lega; in the time thus lost I 
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might have written half a canto of Don Juan—and 
the amount of the bill is only one hundred and 
forty-three lire, which is not six pounds. In cases 
of lunacy, the old demon Eldon decided men’s 
sanity by figures; if I had been had up before him 
(I was very near being so), and he had given me 
the simplest sum in arithmetic, I should have been 
consigned to durance vile— 


“‘For the rule of three it puzzles me, 
And practice drives me mad.” 


In about an hour and a half I returned to the 
Casa Saluzzi, and found the Poet, still hard at 
work on his weekly bills: he observed archly, “I 
have found out in another account of the steward’s, 
that he has cheated himself; that is his affair, not 
mine.” This put him in good humor, so he 
gathered up the scattered accounts and put them 
away. He then read me his correspondence with 
the Greek Committee, or rather the last portion of 
it, and a letter from Blaquiere, from Greece, and 
told me what he thought of doing. Promising to 
see Byron the following day, I left him and walked 
to my locanda at Genoa. It was plain enough 
from what I had just seen, that with regard to 
money, his mind had undergone no change. He 
thought he was in honor bound to go to Zante 
to meet Blaquiere—the rest seemed to depend 
on blind chance. The Committee suggested no 
definite plan, nor could he form one. 

Mental as well as physical diseases are heredi- 
tary. Byron’s arrogant temper he inherited, his 
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penurious habits were instilled into him by his 


mother; he was reared in poverty and obscurity 
and unexpectedly became a Lord, with a good 
estate: this was enough to unsettle the equanimity 
of such a temperament as his. But fortune as well 
as misfortune comes with both hands full, and 
when, as he himself said, he awoke one morning 
and found himself famous, his brain grew dizzy, 
and he foolishly entered the great donkey sweep- 
stakes, and ran in the ruck with his long-eared 
compeers—galled in the race, he bolted off the 
course, and rushed into the ranks of that great 
sect that worships golden images. If you come too 


| near the improvident or the reckless, there is dan- 


ger of being engulfed in the vortex they create, 
whereas with the thrifty, you may do well enough. 
Thus ruminating, I reached my inn, the Croce di 
Malta. 

The next day Byron called, he wished me to 
go on board the brig he had chartered—the 
Hercules, Capt. Scott—to see her equipments and 
accommodations, and report thereon. I did so, 
and was very much dissatisfied. She was a collier- 
built tub of 120 tons, round-bottomed, and bluff- 
bowed, and of course, a dull sailer, with the bulk- 
heads, the horse-boxes, and other fittings newly 
put up, ill-contrived, and scamped by the contrac- 
tor. The captain, one of the rough old John Bull 
stamp, was well enough—the mate better, and no 
fault to be found with the crew, but that they were 
too few in number. For such an expedition we 
should have had a well-manned and fast-sailing 
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clipper-built craft, adapted to the light winds and 
summer seas prevailing in the Greek Archipelago, 
so that after calling at the Ionian Islands, we could 
have used her as a yacht, run over to the Morea, 
touching at several ports not blockaded by the 
Turks, and ascertained the exact state of the war, 
its wants, capabilities, and, more especially, the 
characters of those who conducted it. We might 
then have exacted conditions before committing 
ourselves to any specific line of action. Under 
the English flag, this and much more might have 
been done. On saying this to Byron, he an- 
swered— 

“There was no other vessel than the Hercules 
to be had at Genoa.” 

“Leghorn is the place for shipping,” said I. 

““Why, then, did you not come here sooner? I 
had no one to help me.” 

“You had Captain Roberts, the very man for 
the occasion; we might as well have built a raft and 
so chanced it.” 

Then smiling, he replied, “they say I have got 
her on very easy terms.” 

“‘Aye, but the time she will be on her voyage 
will make her a bad bargain; she will take a week 
to drift to Leghorn, and it should be done in 
twenty hours.” 

“We must make the best of it. I will pay her 
off at the Ionian Islands, and stop there until I see 
my way, for here we can learn nothing. Blaquiere 
is to meet me at Zante by appointment, and he is 
now in the Morea.”’ 


| 
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ON July 13, 1828, we shipped the horses, four 
of Byron’s, and one of mine, and in the evening, 
Byron, Gamba, and an unfledged medical student 
with five or six servants embarked. I and my negro 
completed the complement. On my observing to 
Byron the Doctor would be of no use, as he had 
seen no practice, he answered, ‘“‘If he knows little 
I pay little, and we will find him plenty of work.” 
The next day it was a dead calm, so we re-landed; 
on the 15th we weighed anchor at daylight, several 
American ships in compliment to Byron, sending 
their boats to tow us out of the bay, but made very 
little progress; we lay in the offing all day like 
a log upon the main under a broiling sun,—the 
Italians skipping about, gesticulating, and chatter- 
ing like wild monkeys inawood. The Pilgrim sat 
apart, solemn and sad—he took no notice of any- 
thing nor spoke a word. At midnight the sea 
breeze set in and quickly freshened, so we short- 
ened sail and hauled our wind. As soon as the old 
tub began to play at pitch and toss, the noisy 
Italians, with the exception of the Venetian gon- 
dolier, Baptista, crept into holes and corners in 
consternation. The horses kicked down their 
flimsy partitions, and my black groom and I had 
to secure them, while the sea got up and the wind 
increased. I told Byron that we must bear up for 
port, or we should lose our cattle—“Do as you 
like,” he said. So we bore up, and after a rough 
night, re-anchored in our former berth; as the sun 
rose the wind died away, and one by one the land- 
lubbers crawled on deck. Byron having remained 
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all night on deck, laughed at the miserable figure 
they cut; they all went on shore, and I set to work 
with two or three English carpenters to repair 
damages. 

In the evening we took a fresh departure, and 
the weather continuing fine, we had no other delay 
than that which arose from the bad sailing qualities 
of our vessel. We were five days on our passage 
to Leghorn, not averaging more than twenty miles 
a day. We all messed and most of us slept, on 
deck. Byron, unusually silent and serious, was 
generally during the day reading Scott’s Life of 
Swift, Col. Hippesley’s Expedition to South Amer- 
aca, Grimm’s Correspondence, or Rochefoucault. 
This was his usual style of reading on shore. We 
were two days at Leghorn completing our sea 
stores. A Mr. Hamilton Brown and two Greeks, 
who had previously applied to Byron for a passage, 
came on board. One of the Greeks called himself 
Prince Shilizzi, the other, Vitaili, assumed no 
higher rank than Captain. The friends who ac- 
companied them on board, whispered me to be 
wary of them, asserting that the Prince was a 
Russian spy, and the Captain in the interests of 
the Turks. This was our first sample of the moral- 
ity of the modern Greeks. On my telling this to 
Byron, he merely said, ‘‘and a fair sample, too, of 
the ancient as well as modern, if Mitford is to be 
believed.” 

Our Scotch passenger, with no other handle to 
his name than plain Mr. Hamilton Brown, was an 
acquisition; he had been in office in the Ionian 
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Islands, spoke Italian and Romaic, and knew a 
good deal of the Greeks, as well as the characters 
of the English residents in command of the Islands. 
From what we learnt from him we altered our plan, 
and instead of Zante decided on going to Cepha- 
lonia, as Sir C. J. Napier was in command there, 
and the only man in office favorably disposed to 
the Greeks and their cause. We remained two 
days at Leghorn completing our stores. I don’t 
remember that Byron went on shore more than 
once, and then only to settle his accounts with his 
agent Webb. As we were getting under weigh, my 
friend Grant came on board, and gave Byron the 
latest English papers, Reviews, and the first volume 
of Las Cases’ ‘‘“Memoirs of Napoleon,” just out. 
On July 23, 1823, we put to sea in the finest possi- 
ble weather; drifting leisurely along the Italian 
coast, we sighted Piombino, a town in the midst 
of the pestilential lagoons of the Maremma famous 
for its wild fowl and fevers; a dark line of jungle 
fringed the shore for many leagues; we crossed the 
mouth of the muddy Tiber; saw the Alban Mount, 
and Mount Soracte, the landmarks which point 
out the site of Rome. On coming near Lonza, 
a small islet, converted into one of their many 
dungeons by the Neapolitan government, I said to 
Byron, 

“There is a sight that would curdle the milky 
blood of a poet-laureate.”’ 

“Tf Southey was here,’ he answered, ‘‘he would 
sing hosannas to the Bourbons. Here kings and 
governors are only the jailors and hangmen of the 
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detestable Austrian barbarians. What dolts and 
drivelers the people are to submit to such universal 
despotism. I should like to see, from this our 
ark, the world submerged, and all the rascals on it 
drowning like rats.” 

I put a pencil and paper in his hand, saying, 

“‘Perpetuate your curses on tyranny, for poets 
like ladies generally side with the despots.” 

He readily took the paper and set to work. I 
walked the deck and prevented his being disturbed. 
He looked as crest-fallen as a riotous boy, suddenly 
pounced upon by a master and given an impossible 
task, scrawling and scratching out, sadly perplexed. 
After a long spell, he said, 

“You think it is as easy to write poetry as smoke 
a segar—look, it’s only doggerel. Extemporizing 
verses is nonsense; poetry is a distinct faculty, it 
won’t come when called, you may as well whistle 
for a wind; a Pythoness was primed when put upon 
her tripod. I must chew the cud before I write. 
I have thought over most of my subjects for years 
before writing a line.” 

He did not, however, give up the task, and sat 
pondering over the paper for nearly an hour; then 
gnashing his teeth, he tore up what he had written, 
and threw the fragments overboard. 

Seeing I looked disappointed — 

“You might as well ask me to describe an earth- 
quake, whilst the ground was trembling under my 
feet. Give me time—I can’t forget the theme: but 
for this Greek business I should have been at 
Naples writing a fifth canto of Childe Harold, 
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expressly to give vent to my detestation of the 
Austrian tyranny in Italy.” 

Sometime after, I suggested he should write a 
war song for the Greeks; he did so afterward. I saw 
the original amongst his papers at Missolonghi, 
and made a copy of it which I have lost. Proceed- 
ing on our voyage, it was not until we had been 
some days fairly at sea, with no land to look back 
upon, that the Pilgrim regained something of his 
self-command—he may have felt the truth of the 
old song— 


Now we’re in for it, dam’ee what folly, boys, 
To be downhearted, yo ho. 


His sadness intermitted, and his cold fits alter- 
nated with hot ones. Hitherto he had taken very 
little notice of anything, and when he talked it was 
with an effort. The lonely and grim-looking 
island of Stromboli was the first object that riveted 
his attention; it was shrouded in the smoke from 
its eternal volcanic fires, and the waves rolling into 
the deep caverns at its base, boomed dismally. A 
poet might have compared it to the bellowings of 
imprisoned demons. 

Our Captain told us a story at night. It was 
an old tale told by all Levant sailors, and they are 
not particular as to names and dates. 

“That a ship from the port of London was lying 

off this island loading with sulphur, when her 
Captain, who was on shore superintending the 
men, distinctly saw Alderman Curtis——” 
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_ “Not Alderman Curtis,” shouted Byron, ‘but 
cut-throat Castlereagh!”’ 

“Whoever it was, my word,” continued the 
Skipper, ‘‘he was walking round and round the 
_ edge of the burning crater; his mate and crew 
were witnesses of the same; and when the vessel re- 
turned to England they heard that the person they 
had seen was dead; and the time of his death tallied 
exactly with the above event, as entered in the 
ship’s log-book.” 

Byron, taking up the yarn-spinning, said— 

““Monk Lewis told me, that he took lodgings at 
Weimar in Germany, and that every morning he 
was awakened by a rustling noise, as of quantities 
of papers being torn open and eagerly handled; 
the noise came from a closet joining his room; 
he several times got out of bed and looked into it, 
but there was no one there. At length he told 
the servant of the house: the man said, ‘Don’t 
you know the house is haunted? It belonged 
formerly to a lady; she had an only son, he left her 
and went to sea, and the ship was never heard of, 
but the mother still believed he would return, and 
passed all her time in reading foreign newspapers, 
of which the closet was full; and when she died, at 
the same hour every morning, in the closet, her 
spirit is heard frantically tearing open papers.’ 

““Monk Lewis,’’ added Byron, “though so fond 
of a ghost story, was not superstitious, he believed 
nothing. Once at a dinner party he said to me, 
across the table, ‘Byron, what did you mean by 
calling me Apollo’s sexton in your English Bards?’ 


| 
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I was so taken aback I could not answer him, nor 
could I now. Now, Tre,’ he said, “it’s your turn 
to spin a yarn.” 

“T will tell you one of presentiment,”’ I said, “for 
you believe in that.” 

“Certainly, I do,” he rejoined. 

“The Captain of Lord Keith’s ship, when she 
was lying at Leghorn, was on a visit to Signor 
Felleichi, at Pisa; the Captain was of a very gay 
and talkative turn; suddenly he became silent and 
sad; his host asked if he were ill? he said ‘No, I 
wish I was on board my ship; I feel as if I was going 
to be hanged.’ At last he was persuaded to go to 
bed; but, before he got to his room, an express ar- 
rived with the news that his ship was on fire. He 
instantly posted to Leghorn, went on board, 
worked his ship out of the harbor to avoid perilling 
the other vessels lying there, but in spite of great 
exertion the fire reached the magazine, and every 
soul perished. A little middy on shore at Leghorn, 
with a heart as great as his Captain’s, gave a 
boatman a draft on Signor Felleichi for sixty 
pounds, to put him alongside his ship.” 

The Poet had an antipathy to everything scien- 
tific; maps and charts offended him; he would 
not look through a spy-glass, and only knew the 
cardinal points of the compass; buildings the 
most ancient or modern he was as indifferent to 
as he was to painting, sculpture, and music. But 
all natural objects, and changes in the elements, 
he was generally the first to point out and the last 
to lose sight of. We lay-to all night off Stromboli; 
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Byron sat up watching it. As he went down to his 
‘eabin at daylight, he said— 

“Tf I live another year, you will see this scene in 
a fifth canto of ‘Childe Harold.’”’ 

In the morning we entered the narrow strait of 
Messina, passed close by the precipitous promon- 
tory of Scylla, and at the distance of a mile on the 
opposite shore, Charybdis; the waters were boiling 
and lashed into foam and whirlpools by the con- 
flicting currents and set of the sea; in bad weather 
it is dangerous to approach too near in small craft. 
The Poet had returned to his usual post by the 
taffrail; and soon after Messina was spread out 
before us, with its magnificent harbor, quays, and 
palaces; it was a gorgeous sight, and the surround- 
ing scenery was so diversified and magnificent, 
that I exclaimed— 

“‘Nature must have intended this for Paradise.” 

“But the devil,” observed the Poet, “‘has con- 
verted it into Hell.” 

After some deliberation, the wind blowing fresh 
and fair, we reluctantly passed the city, and 
scudded through the Straits along the grim and 
rugged shores of Calabria; at 2 P.M. we got into the 
vortex of another whirlpool, and the conflicting 
winds, currents, and waves contending for mastery 
held us captive. Our vessel was unmanageable, 
and there we lay oscillating like a pendulum for 
two hours close to the rocks, seeing vessels half-a- 
mile from us scudding by under double-reefed top- 
sails. The spell broken, we resumed our course. 
On passing a fortress called the Pharo, in the 
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narrowest part of the Strait, we had a good view 
of Mount Etna, with its base wreathed in mists, 
while the summit stood out in bold relief against 
the sky. To the east we had the savage shores of 
Calabria, with its gray and jagged rocks; to the 
west the sunny and fertile coast of Sicily—gliding 
close by its smooth hills and sheltered coves, 
Byron would point to some serene nook, and ex- 
claim, ‘‘There I could be happy!” 
EDWARD J. TRELAWNEY. 


JULY 12 
(Henry David Thoreau, born July 12, 1817) 
SMOKE 


IGHT-WINGED Smoke! _Icarian bird, 
Melting thy pinions in thy upward flight; 
Lark without song, and messenger of dawn, 
Circling above the hamlets as thy nest; 
Or else, departing dream, and shadowy form 
Of midnight vision, gathering up thy skirts; 
By night star-veiling, and by day 
Darkening the light and blotting out the sun; 
Go thou, my incense, upward from this hearth, 
And ask the gods to pardon this clear flame. 
HENRY DAVID THOREAU. 


MIST 


OW-ANCHORED cloud, 
Newfoundland air, 
Fountain-head and source of rivers, 
Dew-cloth, dream-drapery, 
And napkin spread by fays; 
Drifting meadow of the air, 
Where bloom the daisied banks and violets, 
And in whose fenny labyrinth 
The bittern booms and heron wades; 
270 
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Spirit of lakes and seas and rivers, — 

Bear only perfumes and the scent 

Of healing herbs to just men’s fields. 
HENRY DAvip THOREAU. 


FRIENDSHIP 


N°? WORD is oftener on the lips of men than 
Friendship, and indeed no thought is more 
familiar to their aspirations. All men are dream- 
ing of it, and its drama, which is always a tragedy, 
is enacted daily. It is the secret of the universe. 
You may thread the town, you may wander the 
country, and none shall ever speak of it, yet. 
thought is everywhere busy about it, and the idea 
of what is possible in this respect affects our be- 
havior toward all new men and women, and a 
great many old ones. Nevertheless, I can remem- 
ber only two or three essays on this subject in all 
literature. No wonder that the Mythology, and 
Arabian Nights, and Shakespeare, and Scott’s 
novels entertain us—we are poets and fablers and 
dramatists and novelists ourselves. We are con- 
tinually acting a part in a more interesting drama 
than any written. We are dreaming that our 
Friends are our Friends, and that we are our 
Friends’ Friends. Our actual friends are but dis- 
tant relations of those to whom we are pledged. 
We never exchange more than three words with a 
Friend in our lives on that level to which our 
thoughts and feelings almost habitually rise. One 
goes forth prepared to say “‘Sweet Friends!” and 
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the salutation is ‘Damn your eyes!’’ But never 
‘mind, faint heart never won true Friend. O my 
Friend, may it come to pass, once, that when you 
are my Friend I may be yours. 

What is commonly honored with the 
name of Friendship is no very profound or power- 
ful instinct. Men do not, after all, love their 
Friends greatly. I do not often see the farmers 
made seers and wise to the verge of insanity by 
their Friendship for one another. They are not 
often transfigured and translated by love in each 
other’s presence. I do not observe them purified, 
refined, and elevated by the loveofaman. If one 
abates a little the price of his wood, or gives a 
neighbor his vote at town-meeting, or a barrel of 
apples, or lends him his wagon frequently, it is 
esteemed a rare instance of Friendship. Nor do 
the Farmers’ wives lead lives consecrated to 
Friendship. I do not see the pair of farmer Friends ~ 
of either sex prepared to stand against the world. 
There are only two or three couples in history. 
To say that a man is your Friend, means com- 
monly no more than this, that he is not your 
enemy. Most contemplate only what would be 
the accidental and trifling advantages of Friend- 
ship, as that the Friend can assist in time of need, 
by his substance, or his influence, or his counsel; 
but he who foresees such advantages in this rela- 
tion proves himself blind to its real advantage, or 
indeed wholly inexperienced in the relation itself. 
Such services are particular and menial, compared - 
with the perpetual and all-embracing service which 
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it is. Even the utmost good-will and harmony 
and practical kindness are not sufficient for Friend- 
ship, for Friends do not live in harmony merely, as 
some say, but in melody. We do not wish for 
Friends to feed and clothe our bodies—neigh- 
bors are kind enough for that—but to do the like 
office to our spirits. For this few are rich enough, 
however well disposed they may be. 

Think of the importance of Friendship in the 
education of men. It will make a man honest; it 
will make him a hero; it will make him a saint. 
It is the state of the just dealing with the just, 
the magnanimous with the magnanimous, the sin- 
cere with the sincere, man with man. 


“Why love among the virtues is not known, 
Is that love is them all contract in one.” 


All the abuses which are the object of reform 
with the philanthropist, the statesman, and the 
housekeeper, are unconsciously amended in the 
intercourse of Friends. A Friend is one who inces- 
santly pays us the compliment of expecting from 
us all the virtues, and who can appreciate them in 
us. It takes two to speak the truth—one to speak 
and another to hear. How can one treat with 
magnanimity mere wood and stone? If we dealt 
only with the false and dishonest, we should at 
last forget how to speak truth. In our daily inter- 
course with men, our nobler faculties are dormant 
and suffered to rust. None will pay us the com- 
pliment to expect nobleness from us. We ask our 
neighbor to suffer himself to be dealt with truly, 
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sincerely, nobly; but he answers no by his deafness. 
He does not even hear this prayer. He says prac- 
tically, I will be content if you treat me as no 
better than I should be, as deceitful, mean, dis- 
honest, and selfish. For the most part, we are 
contented so to deal and to be dealt with, and we 
do not think that for the mass of men there is any 
truer and nobler relation possible. A man may 
have good neighbors, so called, and acquaintances, 
and even companions, wife, parents, brothers, 
sisters, children, who meet himself and one another 
on this ground only. The State does not demand 
justice of its members, but thinks that it succeeds 
very well with the least degree of it, hardly more 
than rogues practise; and so do the family and the 
neighborhood. What is commonly called Friend- 
ship even is only a little more honor among 
rogues. 

But sometimes we are said to love another, that 
is, to stand in a true relation to him, so that we 
give the best to, and receive the best from, him. 
Between whom there is hearty truth, there is love; 
and in proportion to our truthfulness and confi- 
dence in one another, our lives are divine and mi- 
raculous, and answer to our ideal. There are pas- 
sages of affection in our intercourse with mortal 
men and women, such as no prophecy had taught 
us to expect, which transcend our earthly life, and 
anticipate Heaven for us. What is this Love 
that may come right into the middle of a prosaic 
Goffstown day, equal to any of the gods? that dis- 
covers a new world, fair and fresh and eternal, 
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occupying the place of this old one, when to the 
common eye a dust has settled on the universe? 
which world cannot else be reached, and does not 
exist. What other words, we may almost ask, are 
memorable and worthy to be repeated than those 
which love hasinspired? It is wonderful that they 
were ever uttered. They are few and rare indeed, 
but, like a strain of music, they are incessantly re- 
peated and modulated by the memory. All other 
words crumble off with the stucco which overlies 
the heart. We should not dare to repeat them 
now aloud. We are not competent to hear them 
at all times. 

The books for young people say a great deal 
about the selection of Friends; it is because they 
really have nothing to say about Friends. They 
mean associates and confidants merely. “Know 
that the contrariety of foe and Friend proceeds 
from God.”’ Friendship takes place between those 
who have an affinity for one another, and is a per- 
fectly natural and inevitable result. No profes- 
sions nor advances will avail. Even speech, at 
first, necessarily has nothing to do with it; but it 
follows after silence, as the buds in the graft do 
not put forth into leaves till long after the graft 
hastaken. Itisa drama in which the parties have 
no part to act. Weare all Mussulmans and fatal- 
ists in this respect. Impatient and uncertain 
lovers think that they must say or do something 
kind whenever they meet; they must never be cold. 
But they who are Friends do not do what they 
think they must, but what they must. Even their 
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Friendship is in one sense but a sublime phenome- 
non to them. 

The true and not despairing Friend will address 
his Friend in some such terms as these: 

“T never asked thy leave to let me love thee— 
I have aright. I love thee not as something pri- 
vate and personal, which is your own, but as some- 
thing universal and worthy of love, which I have 
found. O how I think of you! You are purely 
good—you are infinitely good. I can trust you 
for ever. I did not think that humanity was 
so rich. Give me an opportunity to live.” 

“You are the fact in a fiction, you are the 
truth more strange and admirable than fiction. 
Consent only to be what you are. I alone will 
never stand in your way.” 

“This is what I would like—to be as intimate 
with you as our spirits are intimate—respecting 


you as I respect my ideal. Never to profane one © 


another by word or action, even by a thought. 


Between us, if necessary, let there be no acquaint- — 


ance.” 
“‘T have discovered you; how can you be con- 
cealed from me?”’ 


The Friend asks no return but that his Friend | 


will religiously accept and wear and not disgrace 

his apotheosis of him. They cherish each other’s 

hopes. They are kind to each other’s dreams. 
The sexes are naturally most strongly 


attracted to one another, by constant constitu- | 


tional differences, and are most commonly and | 
surely the complements of one another. How 
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natural and easy it is for a man to secure the atten- 
tion of woman to what interests himself. Men 
and women of equal culture, thrown together, are 
sure to be of a certain value to one another, more 
than men to men. There exists already a natural 
disinterestedness and liberality in such society, and 
I think that any man will more confidently carry 
his favorite books to read to some circle of intelli- 
gent women than to one of his own sex. The visit 
of man to man is wont to be an interruption, but 
the sexes naturally expect one another. Yet 
friendship is no respecter of sex; and perhaps it is 
more rare between oe sexes than between two of 
the same sex. 

Friendship is, at any rate, a relation of perfect 
equality. It cannot well spare any outward sign 
of equal obligation and advantage. The noble- 
man can never have a Friend among his retainers, 
nor the king among his subjects. Not that the 
parties to it are in all respects equal, but they are 
equal in all that respects or affects their Friend- 
ship. The one’s love is exactly balanced and rep- 
resented by the other’s. Persons are only the 
vessels which contain the nectar, and the hydro- 
static paradox is the symbol of love’slaw. It finds 
its level and rises to its fountain-head in all breasts 
and its slenderest column balances the ocean. 


Love equals swift and slow, 
And high and low, 

Racer and lame, 

The hunter and his game. 
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The one sex is not, in this respect, more tender 
than the other. A hero’s love is as delicate as a 
maiden’s. 


. . .. The violence of love is as much to be 
dreaded as that of hate. When it is durable it is 
serene and equable. Even its famous pains begin 
only with the ebb of love, for few are indeed lovers, 
though all would fain be. It is one proof of a 
man’s fitness for Friendship that he is able to do 
without that which is cheap and passionate. A 
true Friendship is as wise as it is tender. The 
parties to it yield implicitly to the guidance of 
their love, and know no other law nor kindness. 
It is not extravagant and insane, but what it says 
is something established henceforth, and will bear 
to be stereotyped. It is a truer truth, it is better 
and fairer news, and no time will ever shame it 
or prove it false. This is a plant which thrives 
best in a temperate zone, where summer and win- 
ter alternate with one another. The Friend isa 
mnecessarius, and meets his Friend on homely 
ground; not on carpets and cushions, but on the 
ground and on rocks they will sit, obeying the 
natural and primitive laws. They will meet with- 
out any outcry, and part without loud sorrow. 
Their relation implies such qualities as the warrior 
prizes; for it takes a valor to open the hearts of 
men as well as the gates of cities. 


ie Nothing is so difficult as to help a 
Friend in matters which do not require the aid of 
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Friendship, but only a cheap and trivial service, 
if your Friendship wants the basis of a thorough 
practical acquaintance. I stand in the friendliest 
relation, on social and spiritual grounds, to one 
who does not perceive what practical skill I have, 
but when he seeks my assistance in such matters, 
is wholly ignorant of that one whom he deals with; 
does not use my skill, which in such matters is 
much greater than his, but only my hands. I 
know another, who, on the contrary, is remarkable 
for his discrimination in this respect; who knows 
how to make use of the talents of others when he 
does not possess the same; knows when not to look 
after or oversee, and stops short at his man. It 
is a rare pleasure to serve him, which all laborers 
know. Iam not a little pained by the other kind 
of treatment. It is as if, after the friendliest and 
most ennobling intercourse, your Friend should 
use you as a hammer, and drive a nail with your 
head; all in good faith; notwithstanding that you 
are a tolerable carpenter, as well as his good 
Friend, and would use a hammer cheerfully in his 
service. This want of perception is a defect which 
all the virtues of the heart cannot supply: 


The Good how can we trust? 
Only the Wise are just. 

The Good we use, 

The Wise we cannot choose. 
These there are none above; 
The Good they know and love, 
But are not known again 

By those of lesser ken. 
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They do not charm us with their eyes, 
But they transfix with their advice; 
No partial sympathy they feel 

With private woe or private weal, 

But with the universe joy and sigh, 
Whose knowledge is their sympathy. 


Confucius said: ‘‘To contract ties of Friendship 
with any one, is to contract Friendship with his 
virtue. There ought not to be any other motive 
in Friendship.” But men wish us to contract 
Friendship with their vice also. I have a Friend 
who wishes me to see that to be right which I know 
to be wrong. But if Friendship is to rob me of 
my eyes, if it is to darken the day, I will have none 
of it. It should be expansive and inconceivably 
liberalizing in its effects. True Friendship can 
afford true knowledge. It does not depend on 
darkness and ignorance. A want of discernment 
cannot be an ingredient in it. If I can see my 
Friend’s virtues more distinctly than another’s, 
his faults, too, are made more conspicuous by con- 
trast. We have not so good a right to hate any 
as our Friend. Faults are not the less faults be- 
cause they are invariably balanced by correspond- 
ing virtues, and for a fault there is no excuse, 
though it may appear greater than it is in many 
ways. I have never known one who could bear 
criticism, who could not be flattered, who would 
not bribe his judge, or was content that the truth 
should be loved always better than himself. 


It is impossible to say all that we think, 
even to our truest Friend. We may bid him fare- 


| 
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well for ever sooner than complain, for our com- 
plaint is too well grounded to be uttered. Thereis 
not so good an understanding between any two, but 
the exposure by the one of a serious fault in the 
other will produce a misunderstanding in propor- 
tion to its heinousness. The constitutional differ- 
ences which always exist, and are obstacles to a 
perfect Friendship, are for ever a forbidden theme 
to the lips of Friends. They advise by their whole 
behavior. Nothing can reconcile them but love. 
They are fatally late when they undertake to ex- 
plain and treat with one another like foes. Who 
will take an apology for a Friend? They must 
apologize like dew and frost, which are off again 
with the sun, and which all men know in their 
hearts to be beneficent. The necessity itself for 
explanation—what explanation will atone for 
that? ‘True love does not quarrel for slight reas- 
ons, such mistakes as mutual acquaintances can 
explain away, but alas, however slight the appar- 
ent cause, only for adequate and fatal and ever- 
lasting reasons, which can never be set aside. Its. 
quarrel, if there is any, is ever recurring, notwith- 
standing the beams of affection which invariably 
come to gild its tears; as the rainbow, however 
beautiful and unerring a sign, does not promise 
fair weather for ever, but only foraseason. Ihave 
known two or three persons pretty well, and yet 
I have never known advice to be of use but in 
trivial and transient matters. One may know 
what another does not, but the utmost kindness 
cannot impart. what is requisite to make the 
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advice useful. We must accept or refuse one an- 
other as weare. I could tamea hyena more easily 
than my Friend. He is a material which no tool 
of mine will work. A naked savage will fell an 
oak with a firebrand, and wear a hatchet out of 
the rock by friction, but I cannot hew the smallest 
chip out of the character of my Friend, either to 
beautify or deform it. 

The lover learns at last that there is no person 
quite transparent and trustworthy, but every one 
has a devil in him that is capable of any crime in 
the longrun. Yet, as an Oriental philosopher has 
said, “Although Friendship between good men is 
interrupted, their principles remain unaltered. 
The stalk of the lotus may be broken, and the 
fibres remain connected.” 


As surely as the sunset in my latest 
November shall translate me to the ethereal 
world, and remind me of the ruddy morning of 
youth; as surely as the last strain of music which 
falls on my decaying ear shall make age to be for- 
gotten, or, in short, the manifold influences of 
nature survive during the term of our natural life, 
so surely my Friend shall for ever be my Friend, 
and reflect a ray of God to me, and time shall 
foster and adorn and consecrate our Friendship, 
no less than the ruins of temples. As I love na- 
ture, as I love singing birds, and gleaming stubble, 
and flowing rivers, and morning and evening, and 
summer and winter, I love thee, my Friend. 

HENRY DAviD THOREAU. 


JULY 18 
P. T. BARNUM, SHOWMAN 


if HAVE a liking for the faith of the small boy 
who said to his mother: ‘God must have 


_ laughed when he made a monkey.”’ Why not? 


If we argue from the beauty in the world that the 
Creator has an appreciation of beauty, why not 
from the humor in humanity that the Creator 
has a sense of humor? I have read the story of a 
dancer who, being converted, thereafter expressed 
his devotion to the Virgin Mary by daily dancing 
before her as the best possible method of bringing 
her honor. Dickens has rendered a good service 
by his sympathetic picture-stage life behind the 
curtain in his portrait of the Crummles family, and 
by his sympathetic picture of life in the sawdust 


_ ring by his portrait of Mr. Sleary. Let the reader 
of this article, then, understand the writer’s point 


| 
| 


of view. There is a place in God’s world for play, 
and the professional entertainer is doing God serv- 
ice if he carries into his profession the spirit of 
honesty, generosity, and purity—that is, if he 
gives his audience their money’s worth, treats his 
employees and associates with generosity, and 
rigorously excludes from his entertainments any- 
thing that panders to vice or tends to degradation. 
283 
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In my collection of autographs, which number 
nearly if not quite a thousand, is the following 
characteristic letter from P. T. Barnum, written 
to me in answer to a request for some information 
concerning Tom Thumb: 

Waldemere, 
Bridgeport, Ct., 
Oct. 5, 1878. 
REv. LYMAN ABBOTT: 

DEAR SiR—Your letter is recd. and I with pleas- 
ure enclose an explanation of the T. T. matter. 

By the way my big show opens at Gilmore’s 
Garden on the 14th inst for a month & I hope you 
will take occasion to see a novel & interesting Ex- 
hibition. 

Truly yours, 
P. T. BARNUM. 


I call this letter interesting not merely, not 
mainly, because it exhibits the born advertiser, 
but because it illustrates what I think was very 
characteristic of Mr. Barnum, his professional 
pride. He was a great showman, and he was 
proud of being a great showman; a great adver- 
tiser, and he had a naive pride in his curiously in- 
genious advertising schemes. He made it clear 
in his autobiography that he considered himself 
called to be a showman; the business came to him, 
he did not seek it out. Looking back from the 
first success as the creator of “Barnum’s Mu- 
seum,” he writes: 

The business for which I was destined, and I 


believe made, had not yet come to me; or rather, 
I had not found that I was to cater for that in- 
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| satiate want of human nature—the love of amuse- 
ment; that I was to make a sensation on two 
continents; and that fame and fortune awaited me 
so soon as I should appear before the public in the 
character of a showman. These things I had not 
foreseen. I did not seek the position or the char- 
acter. The business finally came in my way; I fell 
into the occupation, and far beyond any of my 
predecessors on this continent, I have succeeded. 


He did not conduct his enterprises to elevate 
society. He was frankly an entertainer, and not 
a reformer. If I am right in defining a good- 
natured man as a man who desires to make other 
people happy, then the word good-natured would 
adequately describe him. He was desirous of 
making money, and he took at times what might 
be called a gambler’s chance in making it. But 
he was much more than a mere money-maker. 
If from any entertainment that he provided the 
spectators had gone away disappointed, he would 
have regarded the entertainment as a failure, no 
matter what money it brought him. His ideals 
were not always of the highest, but he lived up to' 
them. He never sacrificed his self-respect in order 
to get the money of the public into his own pocket. ' 
He writes: “As I always justly boasted, no one 
could visit my Museum and go away without feel- 
ing that he had received the full worth of his 
money.” It was his ambition—and it was grati- 
fied—‘‘to have men and women all over the coun- 
try say: ‘There is not another place in the United 
States where so much can be seen for twenty-five 
cents as in Barnum’s American Museum.’”’ 
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When I came to New York City in 1849 to enter 
New York University, Barnum’s American Mu- 
seum was one of the best-known show places in 
the city. It was situated on the corner of Ann 
Street and Broadway, in what was then the centre 
of a city which now has grown so great that it has 
no center, because it has many centers. Opposite 
it on Broadway was the best-known hotel in the 
city, the Astor House; three or four blocks to the 
north was the best-known restaurant, Delmonico’s; 
between the two was “‘The Park,” and in the Park 
the City Hall. The two most famous Episcopal 
churches of the city were Trinity and St. Paul’s— 
Trinity five or six minutes’ walk distant, St. Paul’s 
on the corner opposite the Museum. St. George’s 
(Episcopal) and the Brick Church (Presbyterian) 
had a few years before moved farther up town. 
The Tribune and the Times newspapers were close 
at hand. In the afternoon a band of half a dozen 
pieces played on a balcony overhanging the street. 
At night a curious kaleidoscopic collection of highly 
colored and illuminated glasses was kept by some 
contrivance boiling and bubbling on the walls of 
the Museum. 

Within the Museum was a constantly increasing 
collection of all sorts of curiosities, real and spu- 
rious, natural and artificial. This was long before 
the days of the Metropolitan Museum of Art and 
the Natural History Museum, and before the days 
when those serious and instructive unadvertised 
collections would have drawn any such group of 
spectators as they now draw. It was a more 
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credulous, perhaps a more curious age. Periodi- 
cally the newspapers took up for serious discussion 
the question: Is there a sea serpent? When, there- 
fore, Mr. Barnum advertised a ‘‘ Feejee Mermaid,” 
the people thronged to see it. In truth, it was a 
curiosity, though an artificial one. A naturalist 
whose judgment on it he obtained replied that “he 
could not conceive how it could have been manu- 
factured, for he never saw a monkey with such 
peculiar teeth, arms, hands, etc., and he never 
saw a fish with such peculiar fins; but he did not 
believe in mermaids.”’ But it served Mr. Bar- 
num’s purpose: it advertised his museum. He 
Subsequently concluded that it was a product of 
Japanese ingenuity. 

| He purchased for $200 a model of Niagara Falls 
in which the proportions of the falls, the hills, 
rocks, buildings, etc., in the vicinity were given 
with mathematical accuracy, “while the absurdity 
was in introducing ‘real water’ to represent the 
falls.” When the Water Commissioners sum- 
moned him to pay an extra water tax, he showed 
them that the water flowed back into a reservoir 
from which it was pumped up to repeat its 
service. ‘‘A single barrel of water, if my pump 
was in good order, would furnish my falls for a 
month.” 

The hazard and expense of new enterprises did 
not daunt him. He learned of the capture of a 
white whale at or near the mouth of the St. Law- 
rence; sent up an expedition; captured two of 
these whales; built a tank of salt water in the 
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basement of the Museum; and while they lived 
they proved a paying feature. 

These attractions served as Water eadents but 
he did not depend upon them. As an inventive 
advertiser he has had, I rather think, no equal in 
the history of American advertisers. A tramp ap- 
plied to him for a job; would be glad to do any- 
thing for a dollar a day. Barnum gave him a 
breakfast, then told him to lay a brick on the 
corner of Broadway and Ann Street, another close 
by the Museum, a third on the corner of Broadway 
‘and Vesey Street, and a fourth on the sidewalk in 
front of St. Paul’s Church; then with a fifth brick 
in hand to “‘take up a rapid march from one to the 
other, making the circuit, exchanging your brick 
at every point and say nothing to anyone.” At 
the end of an hour the sidewalk was packed with 
curious people watching the inexplicable proceed- 
ing and enough of the number followed the brick- 
layer at the end of each cycle into the Museum to 
more than pay for his hire. The profit to Mr. 
Barnum was in the talk created and the conse- 
quent free advertising of the Museum. 

He announced baby shows with prizes for the 
finest baby, the fattest, the handsomest. Emu- 
lous mothers crowded the Museum and the reports 
of the baby shows found their way into the news- 
papers far and near. He set an elephant in charge 
of a keeper in oriental costume ploughing on a 
six-acre lot close beside the track of the New York 
and New Haven Railroad. The keeper was fur- 
nished with a time-table, and did his ploughing 
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when trains were passing. A friendly farmer crit- 
icized him for his folly. “Your elephant,” he 
said, “can’t draw as much as two pair of my oxen 
can.” ‘You are mistaken, my friend,’ replied 
Mr. Barnum; “‘he can draw more than forty yoke 
of oxen; for he can draw the attention of twenty 
millions of American citizens to Barnum’s Mu- 
seum!”’ 

One important feature of the Museum was its 
“Lecture Room.” The theater had a bad name, 
and thousands of people came every year to New 
York City who would not go to a theater but who 
were delighted to go to Barnum’s Lecture Room 
to be entertained by what in these days would be 
called a vaudeville performance. They included 
educated dogs, industrious fleas, automatons, jug- 
glers, ventriloquists, living statuary, tableaux, 
gypsies, albinos, fat boys, giants, dwarfs, rope- 
dancers, and the like. 

But from the first the Lecture Room differed 
from the average theater—certainly the cheaper 
ones—in more than a name. Barnum forbade 
what was common at that time—the setting apart 
a certain section of the house, popularly known as 
the “third tier,’ where women of the town might 
ply their trade. He would allow no bar upon the 
premises, and, finding some of his patrons going 
out, as was the custom, for a drink between the 
acts, he ceased giving return checks to such as 
went out. My shadowy recollection of that time 
confirms his claim that he allowed on the stage no 
indelicacies of costume and no salacious dialogues. 
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When the reputation of the Lecture Room was 
established he substituted for the educated dogs 
and industrious fleas ‘‘moral dramas” such as 
“Uncle Tom’s Cabin” and ‘‘The Drunkard.” In 
his Philadelphia Museum, where the prejudice 
against the theater was greater than in New York, 
the Lecture Room was very popular. When “‘The 
Drunkard”’ was being played there was a temper- 
ance pledge at the box-office which thousands 
signed, and in his autobiography he tells us that 
“almost every hour during the day and evening 
women could be seen bringing their husbands to 
the Museum to sign the pledge.”’ 

Mr. Barnum had inherited from his father and 
his grandfather an irrepressible fondness for prac- 
tical jokes, and he sometimes played them upon 
the public. But he always did it in such a fashion 
that the public enjoyed the joke with him. That 
his humbugging did not impair the public faith in 
his commercial honesty is sufficiently established 
by two incidents. When he wanted to buy Scud- 
der’s American Museum, which was financially a 
failure but which he believed he could make a 
financial success, he borrowed the necessary 
$15,000 on his personal credit, giving as security 
the purchased collection; and when eight years 
later, in order to carry out his contract with Jenny 
Lind, he had to deposit in the hands of her banker 
in London the sum of $187,500, he borrowed a 
considerable portion of the sum largely on the con- 
fidence that American bankers had in his com- 
mercial ability and his financial honesty. 
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I have defined Mr. Barnum as a good-natured 
man and defined a good-natured man as one who 
desires to make other men happy. This is not 
the highest ambition of which man is capable, but 
it is a not unworthy ambition, and in Mr. Barnum 
it appeared not only in his resolve to send away 
contented all those who came to his entertain- 
ments, but also in his resolve to make his associates 
and his employees sharers in his happiness. The 
cynics may say that this is good business. I think 
itis. But not everyone has sufficient faith in this 
principle as good business to practise it. A slight 
illustration of Mr. Barnum’s faith in it is furnished 
by his giving a dollar and a half a day to the brick- 
laying tramp who.only asked for a dollar a day; a 
better illustration, by his steadily increasing Tom 
Thumb’s share in the profits of their joint enter- 
prise as its increasing profitableness became mani- 
fest. But the most striking illustration is that 
furnished by his proposal to Jenny Lind to change 
the contract between them after the first auction 
sale of tickets had taken place and before the first 
concert. This change I copy from Mr. Barnum’s 
autobiography: 


On the Tuesday after her arrival I informed 
Miss Lind that I wished to make a slight alteration 
in our agreement. ‘What is it?’”’ she asked in 
surprise. 

“T am convinced,” I replied, ‘‘that our enter- 
prise will be much more successful than either of us 
anticipated. I wish, therefore, to stipulate that 
you shall receive not only $1,000 for each concert 
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besides all the expenses, as heretofore agreed on, 
but after taking $5,500 per night for expenses and 
my services, the balance shall be equally divided 
between us.” 

Jenny looked at me with astonishment. She 
could not comprehend my proposition. After I 
had repeated it and she fully understood its im- 
port, she cordially grasped me by the hand, and 
exclaimed, “Mr. Barnum, you are a gentleman of 
honor; you are generous; it is just as Mr. Bates 
told me; I will sing for you as long as you please; 
I ibs sing for you in America—in Europe—any- 
where.” 


Mr. Barnum ends the narrative of his engage- 
ment with her by a financial statement of the 
“total receipts, excepting of concerts devoted to 
charity.”” They are given in detail. We report 
only the totals as reported by Mr. Barnum: 


Jenny Lind’s net avails of 95 con- 


certs... . . $176,675.09 
Pucks Barnum’ s gross receipts after 
paying Miss Lind . . . .- 535,486.25 


Total receipts of 95 concerts . $712,161.34 


Mr. Barnum does not state what his net profits 
were; but as he paid all the expenses, including 
traveling expenses and hotel bills for Jenny Lind 
and the entire musical company, the amount to 
be deducted from the gross receipts must have 
been considerable. 

That Mr. Barnum recognized the human values 
as well as the commercial possibilities of his ‘‘nat- 
ural curiosities” is evident from his relations with 
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the famous dwarf, “General Tom Thumb,” Mr. 
Barnum’s own name for Charles Stratton, whom 
he discovered as a child of five and so trained that 
when the boy went some two years later to be 
exhibited in France, Mr. Barnum won a judgment 
from the authorities that the ‘‘General’s”’ presen- 
tation of various characters in costume entitled him 
to be counted an actor, and therefore liable only 
for the 11-per-cent. “‘theatrical license,” not for 
the 25-per-cent. license for ‘‘natural curiosities.” 
From the European tour from which they returned 
in 1847, when the “little General”’ was ten years of 
age, Tom Thumb’s father had acquired a fortune 
from which he settled a large sum upon his valuable 
son. Some ten years later, when Mr. Barnum 
“‘failed”’ as the result of an extensive real-estate 
development enterprise, among the letters of 
friendly offers that came to him was the following: 


Jones’s Hotel, Philadelphia, 

May 12, 1856. 
My DEAR Mr. BARNUM.—I understand your 
friends, and that means ‘‘all creation,’”’ intend to 
get up some benefits for your family. Now, my 
- dear sir, just be good enough to remember that I 
‘belong to that mighty crowd, and I must have a 
finger (or at least a ‘‘thumb’’) in that pie. I am 
bound to appear on all such occasions in some 
shape, from “Jack the Giant Killer,” upstairs, to 
the doorkeeper down, whichever may serve you 
best; and there are some feats that I can perform 
as well as any other man of my inches. I have 
just started out on my western tour, and have my 
carriage, ponies, and assistants all here, but I am 
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ready to go on nes New York, bag and baggage, and 
remain at Mr. Barnum’s service.as long as I, in 
my small way, can be useful. Put me into any 
“heavy” work, if you like. Perhaps I cannot hft 
as much as some other folks, but just take your 
pencil in hand and you will see I can draw a tre- 
mendous load. I drew two hundred tons at a 
single pull to-day, embracing two thousand per- 
sons, whom I hauled up safely and satisfactorily to 
all parties, at one exhibition. Hoping that you 
will be able to fix up a lot of magnets that will 
attract all New York, and volunteering to sit on 
any part of the loadstone, I am, as ever, your little 
but sympathizing friend, 
GEN. ToM THUMB. 

Although Mr. Barnum felt compelled to refuse 
this offer, he could hardly have forgotten it. 
When he had so far recovered himself that he was 
free to do so, he again went abroad, taking with 
him the ‘‘little General,’’ repeating the former 
successes, and canceling his indebtedness at the 
end of four years. 

In 1862 the “General” had a country home in 
Bridgeport where he spent his ‘‘intervals of rest 
with his horses, and especially with his yacht, 
for his fondness for the water was his great pas- 
sion.” On one of his trips to New York, upon 
which occasions he always visited the Museum 
and Mr. Barnum, he met a recent acquisition of 
the showman—Lavinia Warren, a dwarf, a ‘‘most 
intelligent and refined young lady, well educated 
and an accomplished, beautiful, and perfectly 
developed woman in miniature.” With the 
hearty sympathy of Mr. Barnum the young people 
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shortly became engaged and Miss Warren was 
released from her contract to go abroad for exhibi- 
tion. Moreover, although Mr. Barnum “did not 
hesitate to seek continued advantage from the 
notoriety of the prospective marriage,” when his 
offer of fifteen thousand dollars if they would post- 
pone the wedding for a month was declined, he did 
not lose his human interest with the momentary 
loss. “It was suggested to me,” he writes, “that 
a small fortune in itself could be easily made out 
of the excitement. ‘Let the ceremony take place 
in the Academy of Music, charge a big price for 
admission, and the citizens will come in crowds.’ 
I have no manner of doubt that in this way 
twenty-five thousand dollars would easily have 
been obtained. But I had no such thought. I 
had promised to give the couple a genteel and 
graceful wedding, and I kept my word.” 

The ceremony took place in Grace Church, in 
the presence of an audience of ladies and gentlemen 
admitted only by cards of invitation, even to the 
exclusion of a highly irate pew owner, who after- 
ward wrote the rector a sharp letter of protest and 
received from him a sharp through perfectly cour- 
teous and dignified reply. Numerous applications 
were made for tickets to witness the ceremony and 
as much as sixty dollars was offered for a single 
admission; but not a ticket was sold, and to the 
charge brought by disgruntled critics that the 
marriage was a money-making scheme, Mr. Bar- 
num made the following characteristically good- 
natured reply: 
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““It was by no means an unnatural circumstance 
that I should be suspected of having instigated and 
brought about that marriage of Tom Thumb with 
Lavinia Warren. Had I done this, I should at 
this day have felt no regrets, for it has proved, in 
an eminent degree, one of the ‘happy marriages.’’’ 

If this were a sketch of Mr. Barnum’s life, it 
would be fatally defective, for I have said nothing 
of his temperance activities, his patriotic services 
during the Civil War, or his battle, when a mem- 
ber of the Connecticut Legislature, against politi- 
cal corruption of a formidable description. But I 
have deliberately confined myself to a sketch of 
his professional career as Showman, in which he 
did nothing to degrade, something to elevate, and 
much to entertain his generation. 

LYMAN ABBOTT. 


FINNIGIN TO FLANNIGAN* 


UPERINTINDINT wuz Flannigan; 
Boss av the siction was Finnigin; 

Whiniver the kyars got offen the track 
An’ muddled up things t’ th’ divil an’ back 
Finnigin writ it to Flannigan, 
Afther the wrick wuz all on agin: 
That is, this Finnigin 
Repoorted to Flannigan. 


Whin Finnigan furst writ to Flannigan, © 
He writ tin pages—did Finnigin. 
*By permission of Life Publishing Company. " 
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An’ he tould jist how the smash occurred;: 
Full minny a tajus, blunderin’ wurrd 

Did Finnigin write to Flannigan 

Afther the cars had gone on agin. 

That wuz how Finnigin 

Repoorted to Flannigan. 


Now Flannigan knowed more than Finnigin, 
He’d more idjucation—had Flannigan; 

An’ it wore ’m clane an’ complately out 

To tell what Finnigan writ about 

In his writin’ to Muster Flannigan. 

So he writed back to Finnigan: 

“Don’t do sich a sin agin; 

Make ’em brief, Finnigin!”’ 


Whin Finnigin got this from Flannigan, 

He blushed rosy rid—did Finnigin; 

An’ he said: “‘I’ll gamble a whole month’s pa-ay 
That it will be minny an’ minny a da-ay 

Befoore Sup’rintindint, that’s Flannigan, 

Gits a whack at this very same sin agin. 

From Finnigin to Flannigan 

Repoorts won’t be long agin.” 


Wan da-ay on the siction av Finnigin, 

On the road sup’rintinded by Flannigan, 

A rail give way on a bit av a curve 

An’ some kyars went off as they made the swerve. 
“There’s nobody hurted,” sez Finnigin, 

But repoorts must be made to Flannigan,” 

An’ he winked at McGorrigan, 

As married a Finnigin. 
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He wuz shantyin’ thin, wuz Finnigin, 
As minny a railroader’s been agin, 
An’ the shmoky ol’ lamp wuz burnin’ bright 
In Finnigin’s shanty all that night— 
Bilin’ down his repoort was Finnigin 
An’ he writed this here: “Muster Flannigan: 
Off agin, on agin, 
Gone agin.—Finnigin.” 
S. W. GILLILAN. 


JULY 14 (Bastille Day) 


THE MARSEILLAISE* 


E SONS of freedom, wake to glory! 
Hark! hark! what myriads bid you rise! 
Your children, wives, and grandsires hoary, 
Behold their tears and hear their cries! 
Shall hateful tyrants, mischiefs breeding, 
With hireling hosts, a ruffian band, 
Affright and desolate the land, 
While peace and liberty lie bleeding? 
To arms! to arms! ye brave! 
The avenging sword unsheathe; 
March on! march on! all hearts resolved 
On victory or death. 


Now, now the dangerous storm is rolling, 
Which treacherous kings confederate raise; 
The dogs of war, let loose, are howling, 
And lo! our fields and cities blaze; 
And shall we basely view the ruin, 
While lawless force, with guilty stride, 
Spreads desolation far and wide, 
With crimes and blood his hands imbruing. 
To arms! to arms! ye brave, ete. 


*Abbreviated, from the French of Rouget de Lisle. 
299 
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O Liberty! can man resign thee, 
Once having felt thy generous flame? 
Can dungeons, bolts, or bars confine thee? 
Or whips thy noble spirit tame? 
Too long the world has wept, bewailing 
That falsehood’s dagger tyrants wield, 
But freedom is our sword and shield, 
And all their arts are unaviling. 
To arms! to arms! ye brave, etc. 


DR. MANETTE’S MANUSCRIPT 


, ALEXANDRE MANETTE, unfortunate 
physician, native of Beauvais, and afterward 
resident in Paris, write this melancholy paper in 
my doleful cell in the Bastille, during the last 
month of the year, 1767. I write it at stolen in- 
tervals, under every difficulty. I design to secrete 
it in the wall of the chimney, where I have slowly 
and laboriously made a place of concealment for it. 
Some pitying hand may find it there, when I and 
my sorrows are dust. 

“These words are formed by the rusty iron point 
with which I write with difficulty in scrapings of 
soot and charcoal from the chimney, mixed with 
blood, in the last month of the tenth year of my 
captivity. Hope has quite departed from my 
breast. I know from terrible warnings I have 
noted in myself that my reason will not long re- 
main unimpaired, but I solemnly declare that Iam 
at this time in the possession of my right mind— 
that my memory is exact and circumstantial—and 
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that I write the truth as I shall answer for these 
my last recorded words, whether they be ever read 
by men or not, at the Eternal Judgment-seat. 

“One cloudy moonlight night, in the third week 
of December (I think the twenty-second of the 
month) in the year 1757, I was walking on a re- 
tired part of the quay by the Seine for the refresh- 
ment of the frosty air, at an hour’s distance from 
my place of residence in the Street of the School of 
Medicine, when a carriage came along behind me, 
driven very fast. As I stood aside to let that car- 
riage pass, apprehensive that it might otherwise 
run me down, a head was put out at the window, 
and a voice called to the driver to stop. 

“The carriage stopped as soon as the driver 
could rein in his horses, and the same voice called 
to me by my name. I answered. The carriage 
was then so far in advance of me that two gentle- 
men had time to open the door and alight before 
I came up with it. I observed that they were 
both wrapped in cloaks, and appeared to conceal 
themselves. As they stood side by side near the 
carriage door, I also observed that they both 
looked of about my own age, or rather younger, 
and that they were greatly alike, in stature, man- 
ner, voice, and (as far as I could see) face, too. 

““You are Doctor Manette?’ said one. 

be I am.’ 

““*Tyoctor Manette, formerly of Beauvais,’ said 
the other; ‘the young physician, originally an ex- 
pert surgeon, who within the last year or two has 
made a rising reputation in Paris?’ 
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_ “*Gentlemen,’ I returned, ‘I am that Doctor 
Manette of whom you speak so graciously.’ 

“We have been to your residence,’ said the 
first, ‘and not being so fortunate as to find you 
there, and being informed that you were probably 
walking in this direction, we followed, in the hope 
of overtaking you. Will you please to enter the 
carriage?’ 

“The manner of both was imperious, and they 
both moved, as these words were spoken, so as to 
place me between themselves and the carriage 
door. They were armed. I was not. 

““*Gentlemen,’ said I, ‘pardon me; but I usually 
inquire who does me the honor to seek my assist- 
ance, and what is the nature of the case to which 
I am summoned.’ 

“The reply to this was made by him who had 
spoken second. ‘Doctor, your clients are people 
-of condition. As to the nature of the case, our 
confidence in your skill assures us that you will 
ascertain it for yourself better than we can describe 
it. Enough. Will you please to enter the car- 
riage?”’ 

“‘T could do nothing but comply, and I entered 
it in silence. They both entered after me—the 
last springing in, after putting up the steps. The 
carriage turned about, and drove on at its former 
speed. 

“T repeat this conversation exactly as it oc- 
curred. I have no doubt that it is, word for word, 
the same. I describe everything exactly as it took 
place, constraining my mind not to wander from 
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the task. Where I make the broken marks that 
follow here, I leave off for the time, and put my 
paper in its hiding-place. wath 

“The carriage left the streets behinds passed the 
North Barrier, and emerged upon the country 
road. At two thirds of a league from the Barrier 
—I did not estimate the distance at that time, but 
afterward when I traversed it—it struck out of 
the main avenue, and presently stopped at a soli- 
tary house. We all three alighted, and walked, 
by a damp soft footpath in a garden where a neg- 
| lected fountain had overflowed, to the door of the 
| house. It was not opened immediately, in answer 
to the ringing of the bell, and one of my two con- 
ductors struck the man who opened it, with his 
heavy riding glove, across the face. 

“There was nothing in this action to attract my 
particular attention, for I had seen common people 
struck more commonly than dogs. But, the other 
of the two, being angry likewise, struck the man in 
like manner with his arm; the look and bearing of 
the brothers were then so exactly alike, that I then 
first perceived them to be twin brothers. 

“From the time of our alighting at the outer 
gate (which we found locked, and which one of the 
brothers had opened to admit us, and had re- 
locked), I had heard cries proceeding from an 
_ upper chamber. I was conducted to this chamber 
| straight, the cries growing louder as we ascended 
_ the stairs, and I found a patient in a high fever of 
| the brain, lying on a bed. 

“The patient was a woman of great beauty, and 
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young; assuredly not much past twenty. Her 
hair was torn and ragged, and her arms were bound 
to her sides with sashes and handkerchiefs. I no- 
_ticed that these bonds were all portions of a gentle- 
man’s dress. On one of them, which was a fringed 
scarf for a dress of ceremony, I saw the armorial 
bearings of a Noble, and the letter E. 

“T saw this, within the first minute of my con- 
templation of the patient; for, in her restless striv- 
ings she had turned over on her face on the edge of 
the bed, had drawn the end of the scarf into her 
mouth, and was in danger of suffocation. My 
first act was to put out my hand to relieve her 
breathing; and in moving the scarf aside, the em- 
broidery in the corner caught my sight. 

“T turned her gently over, placed my hands 
upon her breast to calm her and keep her down, 
and looked into her face. Her eyes were dilated 
and wild, and she constantly uttered piercing 
shrieks, and repeated the words, ‘My husband, 
my father, and my brother!’ and then counted up 
to twelve, and said, ‘Hush!’ For an instant, and 
no more, she would pause to listen, and then the 

' piercing shrieks would begin again, and she would 
repeat the cry, ‘My husband, my father, and my 
brother!’ and would count up to. twelve, and say, 
‘Hush!’ There was no variation in the order, 
or the manner. There was no cessation, but the 
regular moment’s pause in the utterance of these 
sounds. 

“* How long,’ I asked, ‘has this lasted?’ 

“To distinguish the brothers, I will call them the 
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elder and the younger; by the elder, I mean him 
who exercised the most authority. It was the 
elder who replied, ‘Since about this hour last 
night.’ 

“She has a husband, a father, and a brother?’ 

““* & brother.’ 

““*T do not address her brother?’ 

“He answered with great contempt, ‘No.’ 

““«She has some recent association with the num- 
ber twelve?’ 

“The younger brother impatiently rejoined, 
‘With twelve o’clock.’ 

““«See, gentlemen,’ said I, still keeping my hands 
upon her breast, ‘how useless I am, as you have 
brought me! If I had known what I was coming 
to see, I could have come provided. As it is, time 
must be lost. There are no medicines to be ob- 
tained in this lonely place.’ 

“The elder brother looked to the younger, who 
said haughtily, ‘There is a case of medicines here’; 
and brought it from a closet, and put it on the 
table. 2 
““T opened some of the bottles, smelt them, and 
put the stoppers to my lips. If I had wanted to 
use anything save narcotic medicines that were 
poisons in themselves, I would not have adminis- 
tered any of those. 

“To you doubt them?’ asked the younger 
brother. 

«You see, monsieur, I am going to use them,’ I 
replied, and said no more. 

“T made the patient swallow, with great diffi- 
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culty, and after many efforts, the dose that I de- 
sired to give. As I intended to repeat it after a 
while, and as it was necessary to watch its influ- 
ence, I then sat down by the side of the bed. 
There was a timid and suppressed woman in at- 
tendance (wife of the man downstairs), who had re- 
treated into a corner. The house was damp and 
decayed, indifferently furnished—evidently, re- 
cently occupied and temporarily used. Some 
thick old hangings had been nailed up before the 
windows, to deaden the sound of the shrieks. 
They continued to be uttered in their regular suc- 
cession, with the cry, ‘My husband, my father, and 
my brother!’ the counting up to twelve, and 
‘Hush!’ The frenzy was so violent, that I had 
not unfastened the bandages restraining the arms; 
but, I had looked to them, to see that they were 
not painful. The only spark of encouragement in 
the case, was, that my hand upon the sufferer’s 
breast had this much soothing influence, that for 
minutes at a time it tranquillized the figure. It 
had no effect upon the cries; no pendulum could 
be more regular. 

“For the reason that my hand had this effect 
(I assume), I had sat by the side of the bed for half 
an hour, with the two brothers looking on, before 
the elder said: 

“““There is another patient.’ 

“T was startled, and asked, ‘Is it a pressing 
case?’ 

“*You had better see,’ he carelessly answered; 
and took up a light. 
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“The other patient lay in a back room across a 
second staircase, which was a species of loft over 
a stable. There was a low plastered ceiling to a 
part of it; the rest was open, to the ridge of the 
tiled roof, and there were beams across. Hay and 
straw were stored in that portion of the place, 
fagots for firing, and a heap of apples in sand. I 
had to pass through that part to get at the other. 
My memory is circumstantial and unshaken. I 
try it with these details, and I see them all, in this 
my cell in the Bastille, near the close of the tenth 
year of my captivity, as I saw them all that night. 

“On some hay on the ground, with a cushion 
thrown under his head, lay a handsome peasant 
boy—a boy of not more than seventeen at the 
most. He lay on his back, with his teeth set, his 
right hand clenched on his breast, and his glaring 
eyes looking straight upward. I could not see 
where his wound was, as I kneeled on one knee 
over him; but I could see that he was dying of a 
wound from a sharp point. 

““‘T am a doctor, my poor fellow,’ said I. ‘Let 
me examine it.’ 

“<“T do not want it examined,’ he answered; ‘let 
it be.’ 

“Tt was under his hand, and I soothed him to 
let me move his hand away. The wound was a 
sword-thrust, received from twenty to twenty-four 
hours before, but no skill could have saved him 
if it had been looked to without delay. He was 
then dying fast. As I turned my eyes to the elder 
brother, I saw him looking down at this handsome 
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boy whose life was ebbing out, as if he were a 
wounded bird, or hare, or rabbit; not at all as if 
he were a fellow-creature. 

“«How has this been done, monsieur?’ said I. 

““A crazed young common dog! A serf! 
Forced my brother to draw upon him, and has 
fallen by my brother’s sword—like a gentleman.’ 

“There was no touch of pity, sorrow, or kindred 
humanity in this answer. The speaker seemed to 
acknowledge that it was inconvenient to have that 
different order of creature dying there, and that it 
would have been better if he had died in the usual 
obscure routine of his vermin kind. He was quite 
incapable of any compassionate feeling about the 
boy, or about his fate. 

“The boy’s eyes had slowly moved to him as 
he had spoken, and they now slowly moved to 
me. 

“*Doctor, they are very proud, these Nobles; 
but we common dogs are proud, too, sometimes. 
They plunder us, outrage us, beat us, kill us; but 
we have a little pride left, sometimes. She—have 
you seen her, Doctor?’ 

‘The shrieks and the cries were audible there, 
though subdued by the distance. He referred to 
them, as if she were lying in our presence. 

“T said, ‘I have seen her.’ 

*“*She is my sister, Doctor. They have had 
their shameful rights, these Nobles, in the modesty 
and virtue of our sisters, many years, but we have 
had good girls among us. I know it, and have 
heard my father say so. She was a good girl. 
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She was betrothed to a good young man, too: a 
tenant of his. We were all tenants of his—that 
man’s who stands there. The other is his brother, 
the worst of a bad race.’ 

“Tt was with the greatest difficulty that the boy 
gathered bodily force to speak; but his spirit spoke 
with a dreadful emphasis. 

‘“*We were so robbed by that man who stands 
there, as all we common dogs are by those superior 
Beings—taxed by him without mercy, obliged to 
work for him without pay, obliged to grind our 
corn at his mill, obliged to feed scores of his tame 
birds on our wretched crops, and forbidden for our 
lives to keep a single tame bird of our own, pillaged 
and plundered to that degree that when we 
chanced to have a bit of meat, we ate it in fear, 
with the door barred and the shutters closed, that 
his people should not see it and take it from us— 
I say, we were so robbed, and hunted, and were 
made so poor, that our father told us it was a 
dreadful thing to bring a child into the world, and 
that what we should most pray for was, that our 
women might be barren and our miserable race 
die out!’ 

*‘T had never before seen the sense of being op- 
pressed bursting forth like a fire. I had supposed 
that it must be latent in the people somewhere; 
but I had never seen it break out, until I saw it in 
the dying boy. 

“Nevertheless, Doctor, my sister married. He 
was ailing at that time, poor fellow, and she mar- 
ried her lover, that she might tend and comfort 
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him in our cottage—our dog-hut, as that man 
would call it. She had not been married many 
weeks when that man’s brother saw her and ad- 
mired her, and asked that man to lend her to him 
—for what are husbands among us! He was will- 
ing enough, but my sister was good and virtuous, 
and hated his brother with a hatred as strong as 
mine. What did the two then, to persuade her 
husband to use his influence with her, to make her 
willing?’ 

“The boy’s eyes, which had been fixed on mine, 
slowly turned to the looker-on, and I saw in the 
two faces that all he said was true. The two op- 
posing kinds of pride confronting one another, I 
can see, even in this Bastille; the gentleman’s, all 
negligent indifference; the peasant’s, all trodden- 
down sentiment and passionate revenge. 

“*You know, Doctor, that it is among the 
Rights of these Nobles to harness us common dogs 
to carts, and drive us. They so harnessed him 
and drove him. You know that it is among their 
Rights to keep us in their grounds all night, quiet- 
ing the frogs, in order that their noble sleep may 
not be disturbed. They kept him out in the un- 
wholesome mists at night and ordered him back 
into his harness in the day. But he was not per- 
suaded. No! Taken out of harness one day at 
noon, to feed—if he could find food—he sobbed 
twelve times, once for every stroke of the bell, and 
died on her bosom.’ 

“Nothing human could have held life in the boy 
but his determination to tell all his wrong. He 
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forced back the gathering shadows of death, as he 
forced his clenched right hand to remain clenched, 
and to cover his wound. 

“““Then, with that man’s permission and even 
with his aid, his brother took her away; in spite of 
what I know she must have told his brother—and 
what that is will not be long unknown to you, 
Doctor, if it is now—his brother took her away— 
for his pleasure and diversion, for a little while. 
I saw her pass me on the road. When I took the 
tidings home, our father’s heart burst; he never 
spoke one of the words that filled it. I took my 
young sister (for I have another) to a place beyond 
the reach of this man, and where, at least, she will 
never be his vassal. Then, I tracked the brother 
here, and last night climbed in—a common dog, 
but sword in hand.—Where is the loft window? 
It was somewhere here?’ 

“The room was darkening to his sight; the world 
was narrowing around him. I glanced about me, 
and saw that the hay and straw were trampled 
over the floor, as if there had been a struggle. 

“«She heard me, and ran in. I told her not to 
come near us till he was dead. He came in and 
first tossed me some pieces of money; then struck 
at me witha whip. But I, though a common dog, 
so struck at him as to make him draw. Let him 
break into as many pieces as he will, the sword that 
he stained with my common blood; he drew to 
defend himself—thrust at me with all his skill for 
his life.’ 

“My glance had fallen, but a few moments be- 
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fore, on the fragments of a broken sword, lying 
among the hay. That weapon was a gentleman’s. 
In another place lay an old sword that seemed to 
have been a soldier’s. 

““‘Now, lift me up, Doctor; lift me up. Where 
is he?’ 

‘“‘‘Heis not here,’ I said, supporting the boy, and 
thinking that he referred to the brother. 

““He! Proud as these nobles are, he is afraid 
to see me. Where is the man who was here? 
Turn my face to him.’ 

“I did so, raising the boy’s head against my 
knee. But, invested for the moment with ex- 
traordinary power, he raised himself completely; 
obliging me to rise, too, or I could not have still 
supported him. 

“*Marquis,’ said the boy, turned to him with 
his eyes opened wide, and his right hand raised, 
‘in the days when all these things are to be an- 
swered for, I summon you and yours, to the last 
of your bad race, to answer for them. I mark this 
cross of blood upon you, as a sign that I do it. 
In the days when all these things are to be an- 
swered for, | summon your brother, the worst of 
the bad race, to answer for them separately. I 
mark this cross of blood upon him, as a sign that 
T do it.’ 

“Twice he put his hand to the wound in his 
breast, and with his forefinger drew a cross in the 
air. He stood for an instant with the finger yet 
raised, and as it dropped, he dropped with it, and 
T laid him down dead. ; 
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“When I returned to the bedside of the young 
woman, I found her raving in precisely the same 
order of continuity. I knew that this might last 
for many hours, and that it would probably end 
in the silence of the grave. 

“T repeated the medicines I had given her, and 
I sat at the side of the bed until the night was far 
advanced. She never abated the piercing quality 
of her shrieks, never stumbled in the distinctness 
or order of her words. They were always ‘My 
husband, my father, and my brother! One, two, 
three, four, five, six, seven, eight, nine, ten, eleven, 
twelve. Hush!’ 

“This lasted twenty-six hours from the time 
when I first saw her. IJ had come and gone twice, 
and was again sitting by her, when she began to 
falter. I did what little could be done to assist 
that opportunity, and by-and-bye she sank into a 
lethargy, and lay like the dead. 

“Tt was as if the wind and rain had lulled at last, 
after a long and fearful storm. I released her 
arms, and called the woman to assist me to com- 
pose her figure and the dress she had torn. It 
was then that I knew her condition to be that of 
one in whom the first expectations of being a 
mother have arisen; and it was then that I lost 
the little hope I had had of her. 

““Ts she dead?’ asked the Marquis, whom I will 
still describe as the elder brother, coming booted 
into the room from his horse. 

“Not dead,’ said I; ‘but like to die.’ 

““What strength there is in these common 
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bodies!’ he said, looking down at her with some 
curiosity. 

“<There is prodigious strength,’ I answered him, 
‘in sorrow and despair.’ 

“He first laughed at my words, and then 
frowned at them. He moved a chair with his foot 
near to mine, ordered the woman away, and said 
in a subdued voice, 

““*T)octor, finding my brother in this difficulty 
with these hinds, I recommend that your aid 
should be invited. Your reputation is high, and, 
as a young man with your fortune to make, you 
are probably mindful of your interest. The things 
that you see here are things to be seen, and not 
spoken of.’ 

“‘T listened to the patient’s breathing, and 
avoided answering. 

“Do you honor me with your attention, Doc- 
tor?’ 

“““Monsieur,’ said I, ‘in my profession, the com- 
munications of patients are always received in 
confidence.’ I was guarded in my answer, for I 
was troubled in my mind with what I had heard 
and seen. 

“Her breathing was so difficult to trace, that I 
carefully tried the pulse and the heart. There was 
life, and no more. Looking round as I resumed 
my seat, I found both the brothers intent upon 
Metca! “ass 
“T write with so much difficulty, the cold is so 
severe, I am so fearful of being detected and con- 
signed to an underground cell and total darkness, 
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that I must abridge this narrative. There is no 
confusion or failure in my memory; I can recall, 
and could detail, every word that was ever spoken 
between me and those brothers. 

“She lingered for a week. Toward the last, I 
could understand some few syllables that she said 
to me, by placing my ear close to her lips. She 
asked me where she was, and I told her; who I 
was, and I told her. It was in vain that I asked 
her for her family name. She faintly shook her 
head upon the pillow and kept her secret, as the 
boy had done. 

“T had no opportunity of asking her any ques- 
tion, until I had told the brothers she was sinking 
fast, and could not live another day. Until then, 
though no one was ever presented to her conscious- 
ness save the woman and myself, one or the other 
of them had always jealously sat behind the cur- 
tain at the head of the bed when I was there. 
But when it came to that, they seemed careless 
what communication I might hold with her; as if 
—the thought passed through my mind—I were 
dying, too. 

“‘T always observed that their pride bitterly re- 
sented the younger brother’s (as I call him) having 
crossed swords with a peasant, and that peasant a 
boy. The only consideration that appeared to 
affect the mind of either of them was the considera- 
tion that this was highly degrading to the family, 
and was ridiculous. As often as I caught the 
younger brother’s eyes, their expression reminded | 
me that he disliked me deeply, for knowing what 
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I knew from the boy. He was smoother and more 
polite to me than the elder; but I saw this. I also 
saw that I was an incumbrance in the mind of the 
elder, too. 

““My patient died, two hours before midnight— 
at a time, by my watch, answering almost to the 
minute when I had first seen her. I was alone with 
her, when her forlorn young head drooped gently 
on one side, and all her earthly wrongs and sorrows 


. ended. 


“The brothers were waiting in a room down- 
stairs, impatient to ride away. I had heard them, 
alone at the bedside, striking their boots with their 
riding-whips, and loitering up and down. 

“¢ At last she is dead?’ said the elder, when I 
went in. 

““«She is dead,’ said I. 

“*T congratulate you, my brother,’ were his 
words as he turned round. 

“He had before offered me money, which I had 
postponed taking. He now gave me a rouleau of 
gold. I took it from his hand, but laid it on the 
table. I had considered the question, and had re- 
solved to accept nothing. 

““*Pray excuse me,’ said I. ‘Under the circum- 
stances, no.’ 

“They exchanged looks, but bent their heads to 
me as I bent mine to them, and we parted without 
another word on either side. 

“T am weary, weary, weary—worn down by 
misery. I cannot read what I have written with 
this gaunt hand. 
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“arly in the morning, the rouleau of gold was 
left at my door in a little box, with my name on 
the outside. From the first, I had anxiously con- 
sidered what I ought to do. I decided, that day, 
to write privately to the Minister, stating the na- 
ture of the two cases to which I had been sum- 
moned, and the place to which I had gone: in ef- 
fect, stating all the circumstances. I knew what 
Court influence was, and what the immunities of 
the Nobles were, and I expected that the matter 
would never be heard of; but, I wished to relieve 
my own mind. I had kept the matter a profound 
secret, even from my wife; and this, too, I resolved 
to state in my letter. I had no apprehension 
whatever of my real danger; but I was conscious 
that there might be danger for others, if others 
were compromised by possessing the knowledge 
that I possessed. 

“T was much engaged that day, and could not 
complete my letter that night. I rose long 
before my usual time next morning to finish it. 
It was the last day of the year. The letter was 
lying before me just completed, when I was told 
that a lady waited, who wished to see me. 

“T am growing more and more unequal to the 
task I have set myself. It is so cold, so dark, my 
senses are so benumbed, and the gloom upon me 
is so dreadful. 

“The lady was young, engaging, and handsome, 
but not marked for long life. She was in great 
agitation. She presented herself to me as the 
wife of the Marquis St. Evrémonde. I connected 
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the title by which the boy had addressed the elder 
brother, with the initial letter embroidered on the 
scarf, and had no difficulty in arriving at the con- 
clusion that I had seen that nobleman very lately. 

“My memory is still accurate, but I cannot 
write the words of our conversation. I suspect 
that I am watched more closely than I was, and I 
know not at what times I may be watched. She 
had in part suspected, and in part discovered, the 
main facts of the cruel story, of her husband’s 
share in it, and my being resorted to. She did not 
know that the girl was dead. Her hope had 
been, she said in great distress, to show her, in 
secret, a woman’s sympathy. Her hope had been 
to avert the wrath of Heaven from a House that 
had long been hateful to the suffering many. 

“She had reasons for believing that there was a 
young sister living, and her greatest desire was to 
help that sister. I could tell her nothing but that 
there was such a sister; beyond that, I knew 
nothing. Her inducement to come to me, rely- 
ing on my confidence, had been the hope that 
I could tell her the name and place of abode. 
Whereas, to this wretched hour I am ignorant 
of both. : 

“These scraps of paper fail me. One was taken 
from me, with a warning, yesterday. I must 
finish my record to-day. 

“She was a good, compassionate lady, and not 
happy in her marriage. How could she be! The 
brother distrusted and disliked her, and his in- 
fluence was all opposed to her; she stood in dread 
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of him, and in dread of her husband, too. When 
I handed her down to the door, there was a child, 
a pretty boy from two to three years old, in her 
carriage. 

““For his sake, Doctor,’ she said, pointing to 
him in tears, ‘I would do all I can to make what 
poor amends I can. He will never prosper in his 
inheritance otherwise. I havea presentiment that 
if no other innocent atonement is made for this, it 
will one day be required of him. What I have left 
to call my own—it is little beyond the worth of a 
few jewels—I will make it the first charge of his 
life to bestow, with the compassion and lamenta- 
tion of his dead mother, on this injured family, if 
the sister can be discovered.’ 

“She kissed the boy, and said, caressing him, 
‘It is for thine own dear sake. Thou wilt be faith- 
ful, little Charles?’ The child answered her 
bravely, ‘Yes!’ I kissed her hand, and she took 
him in her arms, and went away caressing him. I 
never saw her more. 

““As she had mentioned her husband’s name in 
the faith that I knew it, I added no mention of it 
to my letter. I sealed my letter, and, not trusting 
it out of my own hands, delivered it myself that 
day. 

“That night, the last night of the year, toward 
nine o’clock, a man in a black dress rang at my 
gate, demanded to see me, and softly followed 
my servant, Ernest Defarge, a youth, upstairs. 
When my servant came into the room where I | 
sat with my wife—O my wife, beloved of my heart! 
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My fair young English wife!—we saw the man, 
who was supposed to be at the gate, standing 
silent behind him. 

“‘An urgent case in the Rue St. Honoré, he said. 
It would not detain me, he had a coach in waiting. 

“Tt brought me here, it brought me to my grave. 
When I was clear of the house, a black muffier 
was drawn tightly over my mouth from behind, 
and my arms were pinioned. The two brothers 
crossed the road from a dark corner, and identified 
me with a single gesture. The Marquis took from 
his pocket the letter I had written, showed it me, 
burnt it in the light of a lantern that was held, and 
extinguished the ashes with his foot. Not a word 
was spoken. I was brought here, I was brought 
to my living grave. 

“Tf it had pleased Gop to put it in the hard 
heart of either of the brothers, in all these frightful 
years, to grant me any tidings of my dearest wife— 
so much as to let me know by a word whether alive 
or dead—I might have thought that He had not 
quite abandoned them. But now, I believe that 
the mark of the red cross is fatal to them, and 
that they have no part in His mercies. And them 
and their descendants, to the last of their race, I, 
Alexandre Manette, unhappy prisoner, do this 
last night of the year 1767, in my unbearable 
agony, denounce to the times when all these 
things shall be answered for. I denounce them 
to Heaven and to earth.” 

CHARLES DICKENS. 


JULY 15 
THE ROADMENDER 


By, RetERD SY, a funeral passed,’ from the 
workhouse at N- » &@ guaint sepulture 
without solemnities. The rough, ungarnished 
coffin of stained deal lay bare and unsightly on the 
floor of an old market-cart; a woman sat beside, 
steadying it with her feet. The husband drove; 
and the most depressed of the three was the horse, 
a broken-kneed, flea-bitten gray. It was pathetic, 
this bringing home in death of the co’ father 
whom, while he lived, they had been too poor to 
house; it was at no small sacrifice that they had 
spared him that terror of old age, a pauper’s 
grave, and brought him to lie by his wife in our 
quiet churchyard. They felt no emotion, this 
husband and wife, only a dull sense of filial duty 
done, respectability preserved; and above and 
through all, the bitter but necessary counting the 
cost of this last bed. _ 

It is strange how pagan many of us are in our 
beliefs. True, the funeral libations have made 
way for the comfortable bakemeats; still, to the 
large majority Death is Pluto, king of the dark 
Unknown whence no traveler returns, rather than 
Azrael, brother and friend, lord of this mansion of 
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life. Strange how men shun him as he waits in 
the shadow, watching our puny straining after 
immortality, sending his comrade sleep to prepare 
us for himself. When the hour strikes he comes— 
very gently, very tenderly, if we will but have it so 
—folds the tired hands together, takes the way- 
worn feet in his broad strong palm; and lifting us 
in his wonderful arms he bears us swiftly down the 
valley and across the waters of Remembrance. 
Very pleasant art thou, O Brother Death, thy 
love is wonderful, passing the love of women. 


e ° © . e. 


To-day I have lived in a whirl of dust. To- 
morrow is the great annual Cattle Fair at E——, 
and through the long hot hours the beasts from all 
the district round have streamed in broken proces- 
sion along my road, to change hands or to die 
Surely the lordship over creation implies wise and 
gentle rule for intelligent use, not the pursuit of 
a mere immediate end, without any thought of 
community in the great sacrament of life. 

For the most part mystery has ceased for this 
working Western world, and with it reverence. 
Coventry Patmore says: ‘‘God clothes Himself 
actually and literally with His whole creation. 
Herbs take up and assimilate minerals, beasts 
assimilate herbs, and God, in the Incarnation and 
its proper Sacrament, assimilates us, who, says 
St. Augustine, ‘are God’s beasts.’” It is man in 
his blind self-seeking who separates woof from 
weft in the living garment of God, and loses the 
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more as he neglects the outward and visible signs 
of a world-wide grace. 

In olden days the herd led his flock, going first 
in the vost of danger to defend the creatures he 
had weaned from their natural habits for his va- 
rious uses. Now that good relationship has ceased 
for us to exist, man drives the beasts before him, 
means to his end, but with no harmony between 
end and means. All day long the droves of sheep 
pass me on their lame and patient way, no longer 
freely and instinctively following a protector and 
forerunner, but driven, impelled by force and 
resistless will—the same will which once went 
before without force. They are all trimmed as 
much as possible to one pattern, and all make the 
same sad plaint. It is a day on which to thank 
God for the unknown tongue. The drover and 
his lad in dusty blue coats plod along stolidly, 
deaf and blind to all but the way before them; no 
longer wielding the crook, instrument of deliver- 
ance, or at most of gentle compulsion, but armed 
with a heavy stick and mechanically dealing 
blows on the short thick fleeces; without evil in- 
tent because without thought—it is the ritual of 
the trade. 

Of all the poor dumb pilgrims of the road the 
bullocks are the most terrible to see. They are 
not patient, but go most unwillingly with lowered 
head and furtive sideways motion, in their eyes a 
horror of great fear. The sleek cattle, knee deep 
in pasture, massed at the gate, and stared mild- 
eyed and with inquiring bellow at the retreating 
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drove; but these passed without answer on to the 
Unknown, and for them it spelt death. 

Behind a squadron of sleek, well-fed cart-horses, 
formed in fours, with straw braid in mane and tail, 
came the ponies, for the most part a merry com- 
pany. Long strings of rusty, shaggy two-year- 
olds, unbroken, unkempt, the short Down grass 
still sweet on their tongues; full of fun, frolic, and 
wickedness, biting and pulling, casting longing 
eyes at the hedgerows. The boys appear to 
recognize them as kindred spirits, and are curiously 
forbearing and patient. Soon both ponies and 
boys vanish in a white whirl, and a long line of 
carts, which had evidently waited for the dust to 
subside, comes slowly up the incline. For the 
most part they carry the pigs and fowls, carriage 
folk of the road. The latter are hot, crowded, and 
dusty under the open netting; the former for the 
most part cheerfully remonstrative. 

I drew a breath of relief as the noise of wheels 
died away and my road sank into silence. The 
‘hedgerows are no longer green but white and 
choked with dust, a sight to move good sister Rain 
to welcome tears. The birds seem to have fled 

.before the noisy confusion. I wonder whether 
my snake has seen and smiled at the clumsy ruling 
of the lord he so little heeds? I turned aside 
through the gate to plunge face and hands into the 
cool of the sheltered grass that side the hedge, and 
then rested my eyes on the stretch of green I had 
lacked all day. The rabbits had apparently 
played and browsed unmindful of the stir, and 
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were still flirting their white tails along the 
hedgerows; a lark rose, another and another, and 
I went back to my road. Peace still reigned, for 
the shadows were lengthening, and there would 
be little more traffic. for the fair. I turned to 
my work, grateful for the stillness, and saw on 
the white stretch of road a lone old man and a 
pig. Surely I knew that tall figure in the quaint 
gray smock, surely I knew the face, furrowed like 
nature’s face in springtime, and crowned by a 
round, soft hat? And the pig, the black pig walk- 
ing decorously free? Ay, I knew them. 

In the early spring I took a whole holiday and a 
long tramp; and toward afternoon, tired and 
thirsty, sought water at a little lonely cottage 
whose windows peered and blinked under over- 
hanging brows of thatch. I had, not the water I 
asked for, but milk and a bowl of sweet porridge 
for which IJ paid only thanks; and stayed for a 
chat with my kindly hosts. They were a quaint 
old couple of the kind rarely met with nowadays. 
They enjoyed a little pension from the Squire and 
a garden in which vegetables and flowers lived side 
by side in friendliest fashion. Bees worked and 
sang over the thyme and marjoram, blooming 
early in a sunny nook; and in a homely sty lived a 
solemn black pig, a pig with a history. 

It was no common utilitarian pig, but the 
honored guest of the old couple, and it knew it. 
A year before, their youngest and only surviving 
child, then a man of five-and-twenty, had brought 
his mother the result of his savings in the shape of 
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a fine young pig: a week later he lay dead of the 
typhoid that scourged Maidstone. Hence the 
pig was sacred, cared for and loved by this Darby 
and Joan. 

“?’He be mos’ like a child to me and the mother, 
an’ mos’ as sensible as a Christian, ’ee be,” the 
old man had said; and I could hardly credit my 
eyes when I saw the tall bent figure side by side 
with the black pig, coming along my road on such 
a day. 

I hailed the old man, and both turned aside; 
but he gazed at me without remembrance. 

I spoke of the pig and its history. He nodded 
wearily. ‘‘Ay, ay, lad, you’ve got it; ’tis poor 
Dick’s pig right enow.”’ 

“But you’re never going to take it to E——?” 

“Ay, but I be, and comin’ back alone, if the 
Lord be marciful. The missus has been terrible 
bad this two months and more, Squire’s in foreign 
parts; and food-stuffs such as the old woman wants 
is hard buying for poor folks. The stocking’s 
empty, now ’tis the pig must go, and I believe 
he’d be glad for to do the missus a turn; she were 
terrible good to him, were the missus, and fond, 
too. I dursn’t tell her he was to go; she’d sooner 
starve than lose poor Dick’s pig. Well, we’d best 
be movin’; ’tis a fairish step.” 

The pig followed comprehending and docile, 
and as the quaint couple passed from sight I 
thought I heard Brother Death stir in the shadow. 
He is a strong angel and of great pity. 
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There is always a little fire of wood on the open 
hearth in the kitchen when I get home at night; 
the old lady says it is ‘‘company”’ for her, and sits 
in the lonely twilight, her knotted hands lying 
quiet on her lap, her listening eyes fixed on the 
burning sticks. 

I wonder sometimes whether she hears music 
in the leap and lick of the fiery tongues, music 
such as he of Bayreuth draws from the violins till 
the hot energy of the fire spirit is on us, embodied 
in sound. 

Surely she hears some voice, that lonely old 
woman on whom is set the seal of great silence? 

It is a great truth tenderly said that God builds 
the nest for the blind bird; and may it not be that 
He opens closed eyes and unstops deaf ears to 
sights and sounds from which others by these very 
senses are debarred? 

Here the best of us see through a mist of tears 
men as trees walking; it is only in the land which is 
very far off and yet very near that we shall have 
fulness of sight and see the King in His beauty; 
and I cannot think that any listening ears listen in 
vain. 

The coppice at our back is full of birds, for it is 
far from the road and they nest there undisturbed 
year after year. Through the still night I heard 
the nightingales calling, calling, until I could bear 
it no longer and went softly out into the luminous 
dark. 

The little wood was manifold with sound, I 
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heard my little brothers who move by night rus- 
tling in grass and tree. A hedgehog crossed my 
path with a dull squeak, the bats shrilled high to 
the stars, a white owl swept past me crying his 
hunting note, a beetle boomed suddenly in my face; 
and above and through it all the nightingales 
sang—and sang! 

The night wind bent the listening trees, and 
the stars yearned earthward to hear the song of 
deathless love. Louder and louder the wonderful 
notes rose and fell in a passion of melody; and then 
sank to rest on that low thrilling call which it is 
said Death once heard, and stayed his hand. 

They will scarcely sing again this year, these 
nightingales, for they are late on the wing as it is. 
It seems as if on such nights they sang as the swan 
sings, knowing it to be the last time—with the 
lavish note of one who bids an eternal farewell. 

At last there was silence. Sitting under the big 
beech tree, the giant of the coppice, I rested my 
tired self in the lap of mother earth, breathed of 
her breath and listened to her voice in the quicken- 
ing silence until my flesh came again as the flesh 
of a little child, for it is true recreation to sit at the 
footstool of God wrapped in a fold of His living 
robe, the while night smoothes our tired face with 
her healing hands. 

The gray dawn awoke and stole with trailing 
robes across earth’s floor. At her footsteps the 
birds roused from sleep and cried a greeting; the 
sky flushed and paled, conscious of coming splen- 
dor; and overhead a file of swans passed with 
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broad strong flight to the reeded waters of the se- 
questered pool. 

Another hour of silence while the light throbbed 
and flamed in the east; then the larks rose har- 
monious from a neighboring field, the rabbits 
scurried with ears alert to their morning meal, 
the day had begun. 

I passed through the coppice and out into the 
fields beyond. The dew lay heavy on leaf and 
blade and gossamer, a cool fresh wind swept clear 
over dale and down from the sea, and the clover 
field rippled like a silvery lake in the breeze. 

There is something inexpressibly beautiful in 
the unused day, something beautiful in the fact 
that it is still untouched, unsoiled; and town and 
country share alike in this loveliness. At half- 
past three on a June morning even London has not 
assumed her responsibilities, but smiles and glows 
lighthearted and smokeless under the caresses of the 
morning sun. 

Five o’clock. The bell rings out crisp and 
clear from the monastery where the Bedesmen of 
St. Hugh watch and pray for the souls on this 
laboring forgetful earth. Every hour the note of 
comfort and warning cries across the land, tells 
the Sanctus, the Angelus, and the Hours of the 
Passion, and calls to remembrance and prayer. 

When the wind is north, the sound carries as 
far as my road, and companies me through the 
day; and if to His dumb children God in His mercy 
reckons work as prayer, most certainly those who 
have forged through the ages an unbroken chain 
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of supplication and thanksgiving will be counted 
among the stalwart laborers of the house of the 
Lord. 

Sun and bell together are my only clock: it is 
time for my water drawing; and gathering a pile 
of mushrooms, children of the night, I hasten 
home. 

The cottage is dear to me in its quaint untidi- 
ness and want of rectitude, dear because we are 
to be its last denizens, last of the long line of 
toilers who have sweated and sown that others 
might reap, and have passed away leaving no 
trace. 

I once saw a tall cross in a seaboard church- 
yard, inscribed, “To the memory of the unknown 
dead who have perished in these waters.”” ‘There 
might be one in every village sleeping-place to 
the unhonored many who made fruitful the land 
with sweat and tears. It is a consolation to think 
that when we look back on this stretch of life’s 
road from beyond the first milestone, which, it is 
instructive to remember, is always a grave, we 
may hope to see the work of this world with open 
eyes, and to judge of it with a due sense of propor- 
tion. 

A bee with laden honey-bag hummed and 
buzzed in the hedge as I got ready for work, im- 
portuning the flowers for that which he could not 
carry, and finally giving up the attempt in despair 
fell asleep on a buttercup, the best place for his 
weary little velvet body. In five minutes—they 
may have been five hours to him—he awoke 
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a new bee, sensible and clear-sighted, and flew 
blithely away to the hive with his sufficiency—an 
example this weary world would be wise to follow. 

My road has been lonely to-day. A parson 
came by in the afternoon, a stranger in the 
neighborhood, for he asked his way. He talked 
awhile, and with kindly rebuke said it was sad to 
see a man of my education brought so low, which 
shows how the outside appearance may mislead 
the prejudiced observer. ‘Was it misfortune?” 
“Nay, the best of good luck,’ I answered, gaily. 

The good man with beautiful readiness sat 
down on a heap of stones and bade me say on. 
“Read me a sermon in stone,” he said, simply; 
and I stayed my hand to read. 

He listened with courteous intelligence. 

“You hold a roadmender has a vocation?” he 
asked. 

“As the monk or the artist, for, like both, he is 
universal. The world is his home; he serves all 
men alike, ay, and for him the beasts have equal 
honor with the men. His soul is ‘bound up in the 
bundle of life’ with all other souls, he sees his 
father, his mother, his brethren in the children of 
the road. For him there is nothing unclean, noth- 
ing common; the very stones cry out that they 
serve.” 

Parson nodded his head. 

“Tt is all true,” he said; ‘‘ beautifully true. But 
need such a view of life necessitate the work of 
roadmending? Surely all men should be road- 
menders.”’ 
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O wise parson, so to read the lesson of the road! 

“Tt is true,” I answered; ‘‘but some of us find 
our salvation in the actual work, and earn our 
bread better in this than in any other way. No 
man is dependent on our earning, all men on our 
work. Weare ‘rich beyond the dreams of avarice’ 
because we have all that we need, and yet we taste 
the life and poverty of the very poor. Weare, if 
you will, uncloistered monks, preaching friars who 
speak not with the tongue, disciples who hear the 
wise words of a silent master.” 

“Robert Louis Stevenson was a roadmender,” 
said the wise parson. 

‘Ay, and with more than his pen,” I answered. 
*‘T wonder was he ever so truly great, so entirely 
the man we know and love, as when he inspired 
the chiefs to make a highway in the wilderness. 
Surely no more fitting monument could exist to 
his memory than the Road of Gratitude, cut, laid, 
and kept by the pure-blooded tribe kings of 
Samoa.” 

Parson nodded. 

“He knew that the people who make no roads 
are ruled out from intelligent participation in the 
world’s brotherhood.” He filled his pipe, thinking 
the while, then he held out his pouch to me. 

“Try some of this baccy,”’ he said; “Sherwood 
of Magdalen sent it me from some outlandish 
place.” 

I accepted gratefully. It was such tobacco as 
falls to the lot of few roadmenders. 

He rose to go. 
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“TI wish I could come and break stones,” he said, 
a little wistfully. 

“Nay,” said I, “few men have such weary 
roadmending as yours, and perhaps you need my 
road less than most men, and less than most 
parsons.” 

We shook hands, and he went down the road 
and out of my life. 

He little guessed that I knew Sherwood, ay, 
and knew him, too, for had not Sherwood told me 
of the man he delighted to honor. 

Ah, well! I am no Browning Junior, and Sher- 
wood’s name is not Sherwood. 

MICHAEL FAIRLESS. 
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